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Wett—the seemingly interminable 
session being at length ended, the na- 
tion is released from the painful spec- 
tacle of a profligate ministry and their 
abandoned supporters struggling day 
by day, through humiliation and defeat, 
for measures either fraught with national 
ruin, or teeming with national degrada- 
tion. The present ministers may well 
be denominated “the disowned.” Their 
adherent, Lytton Bulwer, has furnished 
the synonyme by which they should be 
distinguished. The Radicals disown 
them because of their remnant of 
whiggery; the Whigs disown them 
because of their savour of radicalism. 
The great body of the Conservatives 
reject and abhor them, because of their 
departure from constitutional principle, 
and despise them because of their rep- 
tile tenacity of official life, which they 
hesitate not to prolong by the most 
despicable and dishonourable expe- 
dients. Never, since England was a 
nation, were men invested with supreme 
power in such a state of universal 
excommunication. And yet, the very 
universality of the contempt, and scorn, 
and loathing, with which they are 
regarded, by all sorts and conditions 
of men, may be said to be their chief 
stay in the elevation to which they 
have attained, and which they cannot 
be suffered much longer to maintain 
without bringing signal ruin upon their 
country. 

The Radicals and Revolutionists of 
every grade, regard them as a stop- 
gap government, by whom better men 
are excluded from power, who might 
nip in the bud their pestilent designs ; 
from whom concessions may be ex- 
torted which would materially facilitate 
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their favourite projects ; until the time 
comes when discontent and turbulence 
shall have reached their highest point ; 
when secret connivance will give placeto 
open countenance ; and either ministers 
must adopt extreme opinions, or yield 
the palm of office to the more honest 
and enterprising favourers of revolution. 
Therefore it is that the present minis- 
ters have entitled themselves to radical 
support. They have caused themselves 
to be regarded as a mere locum tenens 
government, until radicalism has be- 
come sufficiently strong to seize the 
reins of power. Nor have that faction 
any reason to be dissatisfied with the 
progress that has been already made 
towards the attainment of their objects. 
The ballot has been made an open 
question. That, in itself, is a great 
point gained. An education grant has 
been proposed and carried, by which 
the views of the infidel and the latitu- 
dinarian must be promoted. Patronage 
has been lavished upon individuals of 
their body, by which they must have 
been greatly soothed ; and they may 
calculate upon the most active inter- 
ference of government on their behalf, 
when engaged in contested elections. 
Then, the colonies have been regulated 
almost entirely by their arbitrament ; 
and if Joseph Hume does not occupy 
the place of the official secretary, it is 
his spirit that animates the individuals 
by whom the colonial office is filled ; 
and. the influence of his principle is 
felt in the Canadas almost in as great 
a degree as that individual is himself 
an object of scorn and contempt, to 
every loyal subject, in any portion of 
the British empire. 

No one, therefore, can deny, that 
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the Radicals, for the support which 
they have given the government, have 
had a “quid pro quo.” In sustaining 
them in office, they are wise in their 
generation. They are facilitating that 
progress of corruption, by which the 
government, through a gradual process 
of deterioration, will, by and by, be 
brought down to their own level. The 
step from good government to no go- 
vernment is far wider than that from 
no government to bad government. 
They have already seen the one ;— 
they therefore hope to see the other. 
They calculate, not unreasonably, that 
the time is not distant when the nation 
will be sick of that mockery of an ad- 
ministration which it at present pos- 
sesses ; and plunge, in very reckless- 
ness of its condition, into courses by 
which it must be considered as self- 
abandoned. The Conservative party, 
they judge, must, sooner or later, be 
worn out, by fruitless efforts to dis- 
lodge their adversaries from power, 
and by continued discountenance in 
high places ; while they are re-invigo- 
rated and encouraged by the favour 
shown to democratic principles, and 
by the partiality evinced for individuals 
of their body who have stood foremost 
in the avowal of extreme opinions. 
The recent changes in the cabinet 
fully prove the extent to which their 
influence is now acknowledged, and 
the hazardous extremes to which the 
wretched ministers are willing to go, 
rather than risk the loss of their sup- 
ort. Normanby in the home office! 
Nensante, the culprit lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, who was lately on his trial 
before a committee of the house of 
lords, and whose “ fantastic tricks” in 
the government of this country are 
themes of universal astonishment, or 
contempt or execration ; the insulter 
of the judges of the land ; the whole- 
sale liberator of felons; the patron of 
Ribbonmen ; the tail of O'Connell, and 
the creature of the priests ; appointed 
to a station which brings him into 
close connection with the English 
judges, the English church, the Eng- 
lish magistracy, the English bar; and 
invested with an extent of patronage 
and a plenitude of authority which 
renders the miuister who possesses it 
almost omnipotent for good or for 
evil! Surely this sounds like a por- 
tent such as never was heard of in 
England before! Men ask, involun- 
tarily, what does it mean? Are minis- 
ters mad? Is a condemnation before 
his peers to be regarded as a title to 





praise and honour? Are his con. 
victed delinquencies in one country, to 
be made the grounds of raising him in 
another, to a station even higher and 
more important than-that which he 
had abused? Alas! the solution of 
the problem is but too true. Ministers 
are altogether reckless of enlightened 
public opinion, by which they know 
they are condemned ; and are willing 
to go any length to secure the support 
of the desperate faction upon which 
they depend for their political exis. 
tence. 

Again—Poulett Thompson, gover. 
nor-general and general-governor of 
the Canadas! Surely these two ap- 
pointments are, alone, sufficient to 
stamp the character of profligate in- 
capacity upon the present adwministra- 
tion. The one we suppose to have 
been made in obedience to the behest 
ot Mr. O'Connell, who has not scrupled, 
on all occasions, to exact the full price 
of his support from the “base, brutal, 
and bloody Whigs,” as he once called 
them. The other, at the dictation of 
Lord Durham, who disliked the vigo- 
rous proceedings of the frank and 
honest soldier by whom he was suc- 
ceeded in his command, and who, as 
he did much to repair the mischiefs 
of his misgovernment, so he was likely 
to do much by which treason would 
be effectually suppressed, and the 
“discontented gentlemen” whom it 
was Lord Durham's desire to pro- 
pitiate, made to appear in their true 
colours, as the fomenters of sedition, 
or the promoters of perilous innova- 
tions. 

But we allude to these things at 
present, only forthe purpose of showing 
the utter state of abandonment to which 
ministers have been reduced, when they 
can thus brave enlightened public opi- 
nion, and peril the well-being and the 
security of the empire ; and the large 
extent to which a faction, contemptible 
in point of numbers, and utterly des- 
picable in moral respectability, have 
profited by their weakness ; and the 
manner in which they have actually 
got mounted upon their backs, and 
compel them to travel by the dirtiest 
roads to the accomplishment of the 
worst and the most dangerous objects. 
Yes. The Papists and Radicals know 
what they are about; and it is not for 
nothing that they consent to vote that 
black is white, when, by so doing, they 
secure the continuance of power to 
those who are willing to hold it as 
their obedicnt slaves. 
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But the old Whigs, the men who 
have always professed an adherence 
to definite constitutional principle, what 
have they to say for the support which 
they continue to afford her majesty’s 
ministers? ‘They have, we are told, 
exacted a promise fromm Lord Mel- 
bourne, that he is not, any more, to 
give way to the movement ; that he 
js to say to the proud waves of revo- 
Jution, here ye shall be stayed. It is 
true, we are told they have reconciled 
their feelings and their consciences to 
an alliance which they should have 
long since spurned, and which makes 
them partakers, with ministers, in the 
fraud, and the folly, and the wicked- 
ness by which, as a nation, we have 
been humbled and degraded. But they 
should have asked themselves, is Lord 
Melbourne in a condition in which it 
js possible for him, as prime minister, 
to keep his word? Can he, dare he, 
stay the progress of the movement ? 
What evidence does he afford of even 
aserious disposition so to do? Is it 
to be found in his making the ballot 
an open question? Is it to be found 
in his creation of radical corporations ? 
Is it to be found in his selection of 
magistrates from the most violent re- 
volutionists in the empire? Is it. to 
be found in his latitudinarian education 
graut? Is it to be found in the man- 
ner in which Irish patronage has been 
prostituted, for the purpose of propi- 
tiating Mr. O'Connell and the priests ? 
Truly he must be a simpleton, or some- 
thing worse, who can see the position 
in which her majesty’s ministers stand, 
and the course which they are resolved 
to pursue, and yet be satisfied with a 
verbal assurance, that they are resolved 
henceforth to eschew perilous innova- 
tion. Circumstanced as they are, they 
could not do so if they would; nor 
have we any reason to infer from their 
conduct, that they would do so if they 
could, 

No. The Radicals are wise; the 
old Whigs, if they are honest, are 
foolish in their generation. And mi- 
nisters have shown themselves skilful 
in treating them both, so as to secure 
a concurrence of their support, while 
such concurrence was necessary for 
their sufety. The Radicals, they said, 
were sincerely bent upon revolutionary 
objects; and them they have beea 
constrained to propitiate, by substantial 
concessions, which must render it more 
easy for them, at any future period, 
more fully to carry out their views, 
The old Whigs they knew to be in- 
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different to principle. They thought 
they could not be far mistaken in 
judging of them from themselves ; and 
they were therefore only satisfied to 
find out some plausible excuse whereby 
they might seem to be self-justified in 
continuing still as their adherents, And’ 
this was furnished by the empty pro- 
mise, which was never intended to be 
performed. Such was the wrap-rascal, 
as Coleridge called it, hy which they 
were to be covered, while they dis- 
claimed in words, but abetted in prac- 
tice, the views of the worst enemies of 
social order. ‘They suffered a bandage 
to be put upon their eyes; and mounted 
the rail carriage when moving in one 
direction, because the veracious ma- 
nager told them it was moving in the 
other. 

For the out-and-out Radicals we 
can have some respect. They are, 
apparently, very sincere, if they be, 
obviously, very mistaken. The con- 
tinuance of the present men in power, 
is the only conceivable mode in which 
they can accomplish that “ bit-by-bit” 
destruction of established institutions, 
which is all that, under present circum- 
stances, they dare toaim at. But they 
are not to be deluded by mere words ; 
and they insist upon specified instal- 
ments, towards the accomplishment of 
their projected changes, and without 
which they will not continue to work 
in the harness of administration. But 
for the old Whigs, who have no sym- 
pathy with them, yea, who profess a 
horror of them, we cannot have any 
respect at all. They suffer themselves 
to be deluded by mere words; and 
when they might, by one vigorous 
effort, stem the torrent of revolutionary 
violence, are content, in mere passive 
blindness, to be floated along upon its 
surface. They are, truly, the most 
contemptible of all men. First the 
unwilling agents, and doomed to be 
the unpitied victims of revolution ;— 
the men without whose concurrence, 
or connivance, at least, the subversion 
of social order could not be achieved ; 
and whose thankless assistance is sure 
to be rewarded, in the end, by cons 
tempt and execration from the good, 
and scorn and contumely from those 
whose more daring boldness could ouly 
be crowned with success, by their half- 
hearted, reluctant, and dastardly co- 
operation. 

Praise and honour to old Burdett ; 
never did he so well deserve to be 
ealled “ England's pride and West- 
minster’s glory,” as when he flung off 
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the trammels of party, and separated 
himself from his old associates, because 
he saw that they had separated them- 
selves from the constitutional principles 
to which they had plighted their alle- 
giance. He wished, it is true, to 
relieve the Catholic ; but it was not 
for the purpose of enabling him to 
persecute the Protestant. He wished 
to release the Dissenter from imperious 
restraints ; but it was not for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to overthrow the 
church. If the liberty of the subject 
was to be enlarged, it was not that the 
constitutional prerogative of the sove- 
reign should be invaded. If the elec- 
tive franchise was to be extended, it 
was not that it might give rise to a 
saturnalia of licentiousness and anarchy 
amongst the people. And as soon as 
he saw that reform was only valued 
when it tended to destruction; and 
that our rulers were either secretly 
abetting, or incapable of resisting, the 
heady and intemperate advocates of 
interminable change ; he saw that the 
time had come when he, at least, must 
make a stand against them, and that 
any further alliance with such a govern- 
ment would convert him into a passive 
conspirator against the constitution. 
He has, therefore, well entitled him- 
self to the respect and the honour with 
which he is regarded. Nor are theya 
few who have followed his example. Sir 
James Graham and Lord Stanley, have 
nobly entitled themselves to the grati- 
tude and admiration of their country, 
for the unhesitating promptitude with 
which they severed the bonds of party 
connection, at the call of duty and of 
honour. They, too, felt, that their 
Whig-radical associates were moving 
too fast for them ; and that unless a 
resolute opposition was given to the 
faction by whom the most sacred 
institutions in the country were as- 
sailed, every thing which good men 
should hold dear would be endan- 
ered. To their defection from their 
ate associates, we ascribe much of 
the incapacity which the latter have 
experienced to work any extensive 
mischief. As, without them, the re- 
form bill never could have been carried, 
so to their virtuous determination to 
abide by that measure, and not to 
adventure upon other and more peri- 
lous “untried changes,” it is chiefly 
owing that reform has not yet pro- 
ceeded to revolution. These are men 
whom we delight to honour ;— Whigs 
of the olden time, when whiggery was 
yet a constitutional designation ; when 


it was synonymous with a detestation 
of Popery, and resistance to arbitrary 
power. And who are the renegades 
from the iene of that once great 
party? Are they those, who, having 
accomplished every thing necessary 
for the security of personal freedom 
extend their care to the preservation 
of the established religion ; or those b 
whom innovations are countenanced 
which must endanger the throne, and 
principles advanced which must over- 
turn the altar; and that for the pur. 
pose of establishing Popery and In. 
fidelity in rampant ascendancy, while 
they banish to he wilderness the fairest 
daughter of the Reformation ? 

Yes, Burdett has done himself 
honour. Stanley and Graham have 
done themselves honour. Honoured 
be the honest men who have either 
been actuated by their principles, or 
followed their example. A fine speci- 
men of the genuine Scottish gentleman 
also presents itself in Douglas Kin- 
naird, the late member for Perth, who 
resigned his seat when he found that he 
could no longer support our rulers. 
The education question was that upon 
which he differed from them so seri- 
ously as to be constrained to withdraw 
from their support; but he will, we 
are persuaded, upon reflection, feel 
that the whole tendency of their go- 
vernment has been to favour the pro- 
gress of Popery and Infidelity, and to 
throw difficulties in the way of the 
Gospel. And although their condact 
upon the education question was the 
most direct of the overt acts by which 
their profligate latudinarian spirit has 
been manifested, yet it was clear, from 
all their other behaviour, that they 
were at all times ready to use their 
power for the furtherance of those ob- 
jects upon which the most seditious of 
our agitators have set their hearts, and 
that they only waited for a fair oppor- 
tunity to strike “a heavy blow” against 
the Church of England, which would, 
indeed, prove “a great discourage- 
ment” to true religion. 

There is, we confess, something 
which we love to dwell upon, in the 
working of a pure and lofty spirit, thus 
finding its way out of the entangle- 
ments of party, and breaking through 
the strongest of those bonds by which 
public men are bound together, because 
a further connection with them would 
have compromised the cause of divine 
truth. e know well the strength 
of such attachments. We know how 
the public man becomes identified with 
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his party, until he feels that he only 
lives and breathes as he is consenting 
or co-operating with them in the 
courses upon which they have entered. 
We appreciate fully the solid reason- 
ing by which party connection, in the 
general, is justified ; and we can ac- 
knowledge the very great plausibility 
of the sophistry by which, even in 
extreme cases, many men become con- 
yinced that a personal is to be super- 
seded by what may be called a pudlic 
conscience, and that allegiance to our 
party may be carried to an extent 
which would compromise allegiance to 
our God. All this we can fully under- 
stand ; and we also feel that it is not 
in the atmosphere of public life, at the 
present day, that those connections are 
to be found, by which just notions of 
their relations to God and to man may 
be implanted in the minds of politici- 
ans, and the corrupting tendencies of 
party spirit effectively counteracted. 
All this we can perfectly understand. 
Most difficult is it to observe, or even 
to discern, the rule of right, in the 
hurry and tumult of public business, 
and amidst the multitude of distracting 
considerations which beset and perplex 
the man of the world, when in the full 
discharge of his parliamentary duties ; 
and we, therefore, make great allow- 
ances for many who are halting as yet 
between two opinions, and do not feel 
a sufficiency of moral courage to take 
the decisive step by which Mr. Kin- 
naird has been so honourably distin- 
guished. But we call upon them 
earnestly, to reflect maturely upon the 
aoe in which they are placed. 

he government whom they support 
are striving assiduously to serve two 
masters—the Radicals, by whom they 
are urged on in the career of revolu- 
tionary change—and the Conservative 
Whigs, who think that they have 
already gone far enough, and who fain 
would stipulate that they shall go no 
farther. The game of ministers is, if 
possible, to satisfy both ; and for this 
purpose, they do not hesitate to pledge 
themselves to both, to an extent by 
which, if they were called upon to 
redeem their pledges, their bad faith 
must be instantly detected. To the 
Radicals, their very occupation of the 
treasury benches is a boon, as is, also, 
all the negative as well as the positive 
mischief which they do, by obstructing 
the progress of good measures, and by 
their abuse of patronage, in profligate 
judicial, magisterial, or clerical ap- 
Pointments, By such a couse of go- 
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vernment, even if no visible concession 
were made to them, the more discern- 
ing spirits amongst the Radicals well 
know that all their ends must, in no 
long time be obtained. But still they 
are not content, and insist upon a 
positive advance, by which the enemies 
of government may be shewn to the 
country. Now the Conservative Whigs 
are averse to this; and ministers are 
driven to their wits’ end to find the 
minimum of concession which will 
satisfy the one party, and the maximum 
of plausible profession by which they 
may still retain the confidence of the 
other. They know by experience that 
the latter will be satisfied with words, 
while the former will not be contented 
without deeds. And they, therefore, 
have not hesitated, upon the urgent 
representation of their task-masters, to 
make the ballot an open question ; 
giving one party to understand, that 
by so throwing it open, its chances of 
success are sure to be destroyed ; and 
suffering the other to indulge the hope, 
that by so doing, their efforts in its 
favour must be, ultimately triumphant. 
Now, we ask the honest Conservative 
Whigs, is this fair dealing as between 
these parties? We ask them, is it fair 
dealing towards themselves? Do they 
not clearly understand the sense in 
which the whole body of the Radical 
constituencies view the concession that 
has been made? Do not they consider 
the question as in a more favourable 
position than it was before ; and that 
the chances of its being carried, are 
greatly superior to what they would 
be, if the cabinet were, as they ought 
to be, united against it? It is, they 
are told, but a Jittle concession; and 
one which ought to be acquiesced in 
for the sake of union. Indeed! A 
little concession! But the Radicals 
are wiser far in their estimate of its 
value, and they care not how small or 
how slow the movement is in the first 
instance, provided they once get the 
government upon an inclined plane, 
where, by the laws of political gravi- 
tation, the descent must go on with 
an accelerated velocity, until, by de- 
grees, it reaches the lowest level which 
constituted the bound of their most 
sanguine anticipations. ll, they well 
know, is not immediately done ; but 
all is in fair progress of being done, 
when the government have so far 
given way to their importunities, and 
made what amounts to a practical ad- 
mission, that the great question upon 


which they have set their hearts ia, at 
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best, a doubtful question. Do the Con- 
servative Whigs think so? And if 
not, do they think that so much en- 
couragement should have been given 
to those who entertain it? And if 
not, should they themselves be a party 
to that encouragement, and continue 
any longer to support a government 
who could thus palter with their 
consciences, and make their stability 
as a ministry a reason for giving posi- 
tive countenance to most perilous in- 
novation? The woman who hesitates 
is undone, has passed into a maxim in 
morals ; and may it not be said that 
the ministry which hesitated, when the 
question was, should the practice of 
secret voting be countenanced, or 
should it not, proved themselves ut- 
terly destitute of that public virtue, 
without which they should be reputed 
worthless? Is England, with all its 
mighty interests, social, political, and 
moral, to be entrusted to the discretion 
of such a government? These are 
questions which the Conservative 
Whigs, who have any remaining sense 
of honour, should seriously put to 
themselves. Are they any longer jus- 
tified in giving their support to a 
government, who have obviously be- 
come the tool of a faction; and who 


are permitted by that faction to occupy 
their present places, only until, in the 
progress of public disorder, the chief 
offices of administration may devolve 


upon themselves? We trust there are 
not a few who will yet answer this 
question as it has been answered by 
Mr. Kinnaird, and refuse any more to 
be gulled by professions which are 
belied by positive acts, and can, indeed, 
no longer impose upon any whose 
credulity does not border upon in- 
fatuation. 

If, therefore, it is to be apprehended, 
that the work of corruption may go on 
to a great extent, by reason of the ex- 
tensive patronage at the disposal of 
ministers, we may also encourage the 
hope, that there are considerations of 
another kind, by which the ranks of 
their opponents may be augmented. 
We do hope that the example of 
Graham and Stanley, Burdett and 
Kinnaird, will not be lost upon the 
honest Conservative Whigs of the 
empire. The question is now not be- 
tween party and party, but between a 
desperate revolutionary faction and 
the nation at large. We do trust tiat 
the time has come when the true state 
of the case can no longer be disguised, 
and when every honest Whig must 
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see clearly that he has no alternative 
but that of consenting to be, virtually 
the slave of O'Connell and the Radi. 
cals, or taking a manly stand beside an 
uncompromising, Conservative admi- 
nistration. : 

But while our hopes are strong that 
many of their present supporters will 
abandon a condemned and profligate 
government, our apprehensions would 
still be very great, if we trusted to that 
alone for the salvation of the empire, 
No. It is upon the religions prin- 
ciple we must rely for deliverance 
from our present oppressors; and it 
is only as we are enabled, upon en- 
lightened principles, to disseminate the 
fear and the love of God, that we can 
entertain a well-grounded hope of 
arresting the ruin that impends over us, 
And here, it must be acknowledged that 
England has been grossly deficient in 
whut she should have felt to be her 
bounden duty. She has made no suit. 
able or adequate provision for the 
spread, amongst her own people, of 
the life-giving Gospel. On the con- 
trary, so far from making church mini- 
strations keep pace with a growing 
population, her rulers, in obedience to 
the infidels and the anarchists, have, 
from time to time, been not only abus- 
ing ecclesiastical patronage, but in- 
vading ecclesiastical property, until it 
has shrunk in amount almost in the 
same proportion that the occasions for 
it have extended. This was toincur na- 
tional guilt in a way that has never yet 
failed to draw down divine vengeance. 
The first effect of such a course must 
be, to cause a spread of sectarianism, 
which must seriously endanger the 
stability of the Church. The second, 
and which is sure to follow in no dis- 
tant time, a spread of profligacy and 
infidelity. Now, both these evils have 
already come to pass, and the question 
of England’s deliverance, or England's 
overthrow as a nation, is to be resolved 
by ascertaining the degree in which it 
is still possible they may be counter- 
acted. 

What is Chartism? The embattled 
fury of the multitude against the privi- 
leged orders. The jaundiced feelings 
of a generation of Ishmuels, outcasts 
from their fathers’ house, towards those 
who may be called their unnatural 
parents. We have made no suitable 
provision for their instruction in righte- 
ousness ; and we cannot be surprised 
that they exhibit a disregard of obli- 
gations, both human and divine, and 
consult their own eyil passions for the 
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to believe the authors of their evi * 
And how is this spirit to be met? 
Shall we be content with invoking the 
vengeance of the laws upon the men of 
violence, and the incendiaries by w hom 
the empire is now infested ? Alas ! 
that would be to apply a mere topical 
remedy to a rooted constitutional dis- 
ease ; and we would soon discover that 
the progress of crime would rapidly 
outstrip the utmost assignable degree 
to which we could accelerate the ope- 
rations of the gibbet and the execu- 
tioncr. No. Deeply to be deplored 
is the necessity for the employment 
of such corrective means, in the first 
instance. Outrage, undoubtedly, must 
be repressed ; conflagration must be 
arrested, But, unless we look deeply 
into the causes which have produced 
this damning state of things, and which, 
as long as they are in active operation, 
must make the whole state of society 
to groan and be in disorder, nothing 
effectual can be done to prevent a re- 
currence of the deliberate and syste- 
matic outrages which we have lately 
witnessed, until the people have be- 
come possessed, by an epidemic 
phrenzy, which may tear to pieces our 
most ancient and venerable institutions, 

No—The laws and the institutions, 
both religious and political, must, 80 
to speak, matriculate the community, 
before any thing effectually can be 
done for the correction of such offen- 
ders. Until the enlightened, Christian 
public thus bestir themselves, they may 
rest satisfied that “offences will come,” 
and that by no severity of legal enact- 
ments can they be effectually pre- 
vented. Their causes are ignorance, 
profligacy, irreligion ; and as long as 
the moral and religious apparatus, by 
which such causes might be removed, 
continues as deficient as it at present 
confessedly is, so long the crimes must 
continue to multiply by which our 
social system is endangered. 

Let any one contemplate, in thought, 
the effects produced in any one purish 
in England, where the clergyman is 
what he ought to be, and where either 
his work is not too much for him, or 
he has such assistance as enables him 
to perform it well. Does it not realize 
u degree of blessedness which almost 
causes earth to resemble heaven ? We 
are, at least, familiar with instances in 
which the work of moral and religious 
instruction goes on with such a happy 

efficacy, that any open transgressors 
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against the laws of society are rarely 
to be found ; and where the agitator, 
either infidel or political, if he at- 
tempted to exercise his unhallowed or 
mischievous vocation, would find him- 
self very like a frog in an exhausted 
receiver. Why? Because the mate- 
rials of sedition{ would be wanting, 
Because the bad passions and the 
vicious propensities had been subdued 
by the operation of divine grace and 
Christian teaching ; and without these, 
as kindling matter, the breath of the 
incendiary would be unavailing. 

Now, we have only to suppose the 
same causes multiplied to the extent 
required, in order to have the nation 
at large protected, by a moral anti- 
septic, against the contagion of pro- 
fligacy and sedition. Let there be 
assigned, to each district, an adequate 
supply of religious teachers; and let 
these be of the proper sort, and we 
would stake our existence that, in a 
very few years, effects would be pro- 
duced which would exceed even the 
Christian philanthropist’s most sanguine 
expectations. But then the evil must 
be viewed in its whole extent, if we 
desire to provide the real remedy, by 
which it may be radically cured, Truly 
may it be said of our social system, at 
the present moment, that the “ whole 
head is sick and the whole heart is 
faint.” We have suffered the deficiency 
of religious instruction to proceed to 
such a deplorable extent, that great, 
indeed, must be the effort by which 
our neglect is to be supplied ; and it 
requires that the community at large 
should feel the tremendous conse- 
quences which may follow from such 
neglect, to be properly uproused to 
the energetic discharge of their solemn 
and weighty obligations. 

But, we are persuaded, this is all 
that is required, to cause the people 
of England, with heart and hand, to 
do their duty. What have they not, 
already, been induced to do, when 
schemes of speculative philanthropy 
were presented to them, which inte- 
rested their hearts, or captivated their 
imagination ? What efforts, what sa- 
crifices have they not made, for the 
purpose of rescuing the heathen from 
the darkness in which they are in- 
volved? How nobly have they evinced 
their sense of justice as well as of 
generosity, in the boon of twenty 
millious by which they have pur. 
chased the redemption of the slaves 
in the West Indies? And yet, we 
are loth to.say how feebly we par- 
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ticipate in the anticipations of those 
heroic sacrifices which have been 
made, or how doubtful we are res- 
pecting the correctness of the views 
or the soundness of the principles by 
which they have been suggested. But, 
right or wrong, Englishmen have proved 
themselves capable of making prodigious 
efforts, when a case was made out which 
satisfied them, that humanity required 
such efforts at their hands ;—and that 
is enough to satisfy us, that religious 
men have only to make out a similar 
case on behalf of their own spiritually 
destitute population, in order to cause 
an overflow of bounty, a spring-tide of 
Christian zeal, which would bring ade- 

uate supplies of the bread of life to 
the hundreds of thousands who, in our 
neglected and populous parishes, are 
at present perishing for lack of know- 
ledge. 

Education, as dissevered from re- 
ligious instruction, no one is now hardy 
enough openly to advocate. It has 
been abundantly proved that it is an 
evil rather than a good. The course, 
therefore, taken by ministers, and their 
radical adherents, is, to pretend a great 
respect for religion ; but, to pretend 
also that liberty of conscience will be 
violated, if, in the business of national 
education, their proper weight be given 
to the national clergy. They contend, 
in fact, for such a latitudinarian system 
as would mix and confound the clergy 
of all denominations, and render it im- 
possible that any consistent course of 
Christian instruction could be adopted. 

If the only system deserving to be 
called national, be one in which all de- 
nominations of professing Christians 
must agree, it is obvious that each 
specific point of difference must be 
excluded; and that it would, conse- 
y wes not partake of the essence of 

hristianity at all; but be reduced to 
the same degree of baldness as the 
man who had married the two wives, 
one of whom plucked out all his grey 
hairs, in order to make him look young, 
and the other all his black ones, to 
make him look venerable. It is not 
conceivable, therefore, that those who 
propose, or who advocate such a sys- 
tem, can be sincere when they pro- 
fess to desire that education should be 
based upon religion; or, if they be, 
their notions of religion must be such 
as to reject all the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the Gospel. 

But no one now a days is deceived, 


respecting the motives by which they 
are really actuated, Their hearts’ 
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desire is, to overthrow the Ch 
They feel that the moral and em 
people of England are against them 
They know well the profound respect 
entertained for the established clergy 
They feel that any extension of their 
legitimate influence would be attended 
by loss and by discomfiture to them- 
selves; that, in fact, in the diseased 
state in which they at present exist, the 
purer the public atmosphere, the less 
they must be able to breathe it; and 
they have, therefore, got up this sys 
tem, which pretends one thing, while 
it aims at another, and in reality seeks 
to disparage the clergy, while it pro- 
fesses liberty of conscience, and pre- 
tends to a respect for religion. 

Liberty of conscience! The senti- 
ment is abused. Was it ever before 
heard of that liberty of conscience was 
only to be attained by invading the 
functions of the established clergy ? 
When dissenting bodies are permitted 
freely to worship God according to 
their conscienees, they have nothing of 
which they can complain. When 
civil rights are open to all, and the 
laws of the land extend to all equal 
protection, liberal principles in the 
affairs of government, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, are carried to as great 
an extent as they can be permitted to 
reach in a Christian country, in which 
is maintained an established religion. 
As long as there were laws by which 
Dissenters were affected in their civil 
rights, so long there might be a ground 
of complaint that they were regarded 
with an unnecessary severity. This 
complaint might be well or ill founded. 
We do not at present enter into that. 
But when all such laws have been 
repealed, and when Dissenters stand 
precisely upon the same footing as 
other subjects, we know not how 
toleration can be carried farther; nor 
can we regard as any thing but im- 
pudent hypocrisy the pretence, that 
their consciences, truly, are offended, 
because the state maintains an esta- 
blished religion. 

Was that the language which they 
used, when they sought the repeal of 
the statutes by which they were dis- 
abled? These statutes were intended 
for the protection of the Established 
Church. They were enacted because 
of the supposed hostility of those against 
whom they were directed. And what 
were the grounds upon which their 
repeal was solicited? Why, that no 
such hostility existed; that the re- 


straints by which they were affected 
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were not more grievous than they 
were unnecessary ; that more danger 
would be produced to the establish- 
ment by the feelings engendered by 
ungenerous restraint, than could pos- 
sibly arise from the liberality by which 
such restraints might be removed, and 
which was sure to establish confidence 
and cordiality between those whom 
differing professions had disunited. 
Such were the professions of Dis- 
senters, and such were the reasonings 
of Churchmen, when the test and cor- 
poration acts were repealed, and an end 
put for ever to injurious civil dis- 
tinctians ; but no one then dreamed 
that what was done was to be regarded 
as merely preliminary to that ae 
destruction of the establishment, which 
is now so eagerly contemplated by the 
men who, if their own professions are 
to be relied on, only desired the changes 
already made, that such destruction 
might be averted. 


They first tell us, in order to pro- 
cure the repeal of the enactments 
by which it was fenced and guarded, 
that the church stands in need of 
no protection, And then, when, in 
reliance upon their solemn protesta- 
tions, the statutes have been repealed 
which guaranteed its stability, the very 
first use which they make of their newly 
acquired privileges, is, to assail it in its 
most vital part, and to cry, “ Down 
with it, down with it, even unto the 
ground |” 


Such is the honesty, such the con- 
sistency, such the truth of the political 
Dissenters! Thank God, there are, 
amongst those called Dissenters, men 
of a different stamp, and who have 
manifested, on the education question, 
a spirit which has done them honour. 
Need we say, that we allude to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, in whom Chris- 
tianity has triumphed over partizanship, 
and who felt, that, in opposing such a 
project, they were raising a barrier 
against an inundation of Popery and 
Infidelity. There are, amongst the 
religious Dissenters, those who are 
Dissenters for conscience sake—a vast 
majority who are not tainted by the 
malignity of their political brethren, 
(whose dissent is less a conviction than 
an instinct ; more a principle of hos- 
tility to what is established, than of 
honest preference for what is pro- 
fessed ;) and who cordially make com- 
mon cause with the Wesleyans and 


the Church, against a project, by which 
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expediency and latitudinarianism are 
made to supersede principle and the 
0 spel. 

It is, in fact, only another mode of 
raising the question, are we, or are we 
not to have an Established Church ? 
Is it, or is it not right that the state 
should make a provision for what it 
recognises as true religion? Does 
toleration of error necessarily imply 
indifference to the truth? Are we 
practically to reverse the doctrine of 
one of our articles of religion, and 
virtually affirm that every man is to be 
saved by the profession, whatever it 
may be, which he adopts; and that, 

rovided the individual is sincere in 

is error or his ignorance, that is in 
itself the one thing needful, and the 
state is no wise concerned to show him 
a more excellent way? Such is, in 
truth, the question at issue, when it 
is proposed to adopt a system of na- 
tional education not under the super- 
intendence of the established clergy, 
and from which every thing which 
could offend the consciences of any 
description of Dissenters is to be ex- 
cluded, It is obvious, that those who 
reject most of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, are the persons most likely to 
be satisfied with such a system. But 
what we say at present is, let the 
country really know the stake for 
which the game is played. Let them 
not suppose that it is one thing, when 
in truth it is another. The hetero- 
genous faction who have combined 
with ministers upon this question, know 
well that there is no principle of agree- 
ment by which they could be recon- 
ciled amongst themselves, as to the 

recise basis upon which they should 
Pnild their meditated educational pro- 
ject. Upon that point they have been 
smitten by a confusion of tongues. The 
only bead of union is, hostility to the 
Established Church. For the destruc- 
tion of that obnoxious institute, they 
are willing to forego for a season their 
mutual antipathies and resentments. 
For that great object all their differ- 
ences are, for the nonce, reconciled. 
And they will not quarrel about the 
spoil, until the Established Church is 
removed from its pedestal, and grovels 
in the dust before them. Then, the 
principles of mutual repulsion will be- 
come manifest, and they will make 
war upon each other with the same 
immitigable rancour which they had 
exhibited towards the object of their 
common hate, so long as it was ina 
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condition to excite their jealousy, or 
mortify their pretensions. 

Let, therefore, the question be fairly 
stated. Let the advoca:es of the new 
system honestly avow their hostility to 
the Established Church. Let them 
call upon the nation to cast off the 
establishment. Let them contend that 
the government is not bound to main- 
tain any particular profession of Chris- 
tianity ; but, that all sects should be 
placed upon the same level, and re- 
garded with equal favour, no matter 
what the extravagancies of opinion by 
which many of them are distinguished. 
This would be to deal honestly by the 
country, upon this momentous question. 
Then the nation would understand such 
men, and be made fully aware of their 
intention. Their views would, in such 
a case, be disclosed without reserve, 
and discussed upon their own proper 
grounds ; and if the legitimate result 
of such discussion was, that it was 
unwise to maintain an Established 
Church; that the nation was not 
called upon to uphold any particular 
profession of Christianity; that any 
such recognition of the paramount 
authority of divine truth as was im- 
plied in the selection and endow- 
ment of an order of men appointed 
to teach it, was opposed to reason, 
or contradictory to scripture, or ir- 
reconcileable with civil liberty, we 
would be found amongst the foremost 
to join the voluntaries in calling for 
the severance of church and state, 
and in abating what has been deno- 
minated “the gorgeous nuisance” by 
which so many of them have been 
offended. 

But it does not suit them to take 
this plain and manly course. They 
well know that the result of any such 
discussion would not be favourable to 
their views. They, therefore, mask 
their batteries, and attack the church 
by a side-wind ; being satislied, that, 
if they can only, by their education 
scheme, strip it of its authority, or 
supersede its functions, they must, in 
the end, destroy its existence. When 
its proper “occupation is gone,” it 
will soon be felt as a mere incum- 

brance ; and no one will be forward 
to defend a system, the uses of which 
would seem to have passed away. 
One encroachment would pave the 
way for another. To have gone so 
far in the work of innovation, would, 
in itself, be a reason for going farther. 
The discountenance of churchmen 
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would soon be followed by the ado 
tion of Dissenters as functionaries of 
government. Of the one, it would 
speedily be discerned, “that they 
must increase ;” of the other, “that 
they must decrease.” And thus, while 
the form of our church polity remained 
undisturbed, and, apparently, unassailed 
the considerations would, one by one, 
become extinct, which conferred upon 
it dignity and importance. 

Mr. Langdale, a Roman Catholic 
member, has, we perceive, given notice 
of a motion, which has for its object 
the introduction of a Roman Catholic 
system of education into the military 
school at Chelsea, for the children of 
soldiers. This poor gentleman is, it 
is easy to perceive, the mere tool of 
Jesuit instructors. He is instructed 
in the part which he has undertaken 
to enact, by that wily fraternity, whose 
vigilance never slumbers wher a blow 
is to be struck against the heretical 
establishment ; and we are persuaded 
he is not conscious of any thing base 
or dishonourable in the course which 
has been prompted by his spiritual 
advisers. 

But, if the English gentleman did 
not merge in the Papist, he would 
readily perceive that the religion of 
the state is the only one which should 
be taught in an establishment endowed 
by the state ; and that, if he was dis- 
contented with this state of things, the 
proper course to pursue would be, to 
give notice of a motion for the sever- 
ance of the counection between church 
and state, which, if successful, must 
ensure the accomplishment of his im- 
mediate object. 

It is easy to talk of the hardship 
of asking Roman Catholic soldiers to 
have their children brought up as 
members of the Church of England ; 
but the very same may be said of 
every other species of dissent; and 
there is no denomination in the cata- 
logue of heresies, the professors of 
which might not complain of equal 
hardship, if it was to be recognised 

as a grievance, that, at their own 
instance, their children are admitted 
into an institution where they are 
instructed in the national faith. Let 
what Mr. Langdale proposes to con- 
teud for be admitted respecting the 
body to whom he belongs; and the 
same must be admitted respecting 
Quakers, Methodists, Socinians, Bap- 
tists, and the other cloud of sectaries 
by whom the Christian community is 
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divided. So that the demand that 
all should be e nally endowed, is, 
virtually, a demand that no one should 
be established ;—that is, his intended 
motion will be, by a side-wind, an 
attack upon the Established Church. 

The plain distinction between sects 
and an establishment is simply this : 
that the one is endowed by the state ; 
the others are dependent upon the 
bounty of individuals. And the prin- 
ciple of toleration is fully carried out, 
when the most perfeet freedom of dis- 
sent is allowed, and individuals are in 
no ways restrained in their contribution 
for the maintenance of their respective 
systems. ; 

If Mr. Langdale knows of any in- 
stance in which soldiers are compelled 
to send their children to military 
schools, where they are instructed 
in a doctrine of which he disap- 
proves, we would acknowledge that 
it was a hardship. But, he well 
knows that there is no instance to 
be found of such intolerance. The 
soldiers themselves either claim as a 
privilege, or receive as a boon, that 
which he would fain have them repudi- 
ate asa grievance. And the motion of 
which he has given notice is either to 
be ascribed to his ignorance of the 
real nature of toleration, and the exact 
limits to which it is defined, or to the 
left-handed wisdom to which we have 
before alluded, which contemplates the 
church itself as a grievance, and is 
resolved to leave nothing undone by 
which its destruction may be accom- 
plished. 

To say, that, because sectaries of 
every denomination contribute to the 
maintenance of an establishment, they 
are, therefore, themselves entitled to 
receive public support for the education 
of their children in’ their respective 
creeds, would be to advance a most 
unreasonable claim, and to adopt a 
principle destructive of the very es- 
sence of an establishment. It would 
be to proclaim that the state should 
make no distinction between truth and 
falsehood, in its provisions for the 
maintenance of religion; and _ that 
the wildest and most extravagant are 
equally entitled to government support 
and countenance, with the most en- 
lightened and scriptural society of 
Christians. It would be to support 
an establishment upon a principle that 
must overthrow an establishment. As 
a gentleman, and a man of honour, 
Mr. Langdale would see this very 
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clearly, if all sense of right and wrong 
did not merge in his profession as a 
Papist. The church is part and par- 


‘cel of the constitution of the country. 


As long as it is suffered to exist, its 
rights, its privileges, its property, and 
its immunities, should be regarded as 
inalienable as those of the monarchy 
itself. Amongst these is to be num- 
bered, its office of instructress in mat- 
ters of religion, in all those institutions 
which owe their parentage to the state. 
And any invasion of such an office 
is as unjustifiable, as would be an 
attack upon its property, or an in- 
trusion into its more sacred functions. 
The man who is a republican in prin- 
ciples, might as well make the tax 
which he pays for the maintenance of 
the monarchy a ground for claiming 
that the principles of a monarchy should 
be abandoned, as the Dissenter or the 
Roman Catholic, that the rights and 
privileges of the Established Church 
should be invaded or curtailed, because 
they contribute to the general fund 
which is provided for its ministrations. 
The prompters of Mr. Langdale know 
this well; and regard the attempt upon 
which he is about to adventure, only 
as a species of covert attack upon the 
heretical institute which is the object 
of their unceasing hostility ; but which 
cannot be openly and honestly assailed, 
without a manifestation of bad faith 
which would provoke universal indigna- 
tion. 

We are glad to perceive that both 
Sir Robert Inglis and Lord Sandon 
have given notices of motions, which 
will bring the church question upon 
its true grounds, and in a legitimate 
manner under the consideration of 
parliament. The former has recorded 
his determinatiun to bring the question 
of church extension prominently for- 
ward ; and the latter the question of 
national education. We do trust that 
neither of those gifted and honourable 
men will shrink from stating the whole 
truth, or evince any spirit of hes:tation 
or compromise in impressing upon their 
brother legislators the whole extent of 
their Christian responsibilities. 

England is a highly favoured Chris- 
tian nation. The religion of the 
Gospel is the law of the land. For 
the efficient promulgation of that re- 
ligion, an ample provision had been 
mate in former times ; which, however, 
hus remained stationary, if it has not 

ositively retrogaded, while the popu- 
[ation has been, by giant strides ad- 
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vancing. The garment which was 
sufficient to cover the body of the 
child, is miserably deficient as clothing 
for the full grown man ; and the only 
question is, is parliament called upon, 
or is it not, to supply the deficiency, 
and to make, again, a provision which 
would enable the church to cover the 
moral nakedness of the land. 

That the motion will be met in a 
hostile spirit by the irreligious, and the 
anti-religious, by the papists and the 
political dissenters, there can be no 
doubt. Ministers will also, in all pro- 
bability, incline to the faction by whom 
they have been supported. They 
know well, that to extend the influence 
of sound religion, by augmenting the 
numbers of the clergy, would not be 
to multiply the number of their ad- 
herents; and when the sacrifice of 
political influence is to be one of the 
conditions of advocating divine truth, 
it is not difficult to discover the course 
which will be adopted by the authors 
of the appropriation clause, and of the 
new project of national education. 

Their direct or indirect hostility is, 
therefore, to be calculated upon as a 
matter of course. Indeed, we are far 
less apprehensive of their open enmity, 
than of their treacherous friendship. 
There is a mode of appearing to meet 
such a motion as that of which Sir 
Robert Inglis has given notice, half- 
way, and by which it may be most 
effectually defeated. “ T'imeo Danaos.” 
An overture made for the purpose of 
inducing compromise, upon grounds of 
false liberality, if it succeeded in draw- 
ing the Conservative leaders into ad- 
missions which implied a contentment 
with half measures, would be sure to 
damage the cause of divine truth, more 
than it could possibly be damaged by 
the most direct and open opposition 
to it. Its compromising supporters 
would lose the public confidence, and 
be, in the end, disgracefully baffled by 
their dextrous, cunning, and unscru- 
pulous enemies. 

We trust, therefore, that our leaders 
in the House of Commons will not be 
thus out-manceuvred. Jn the House 
they should be contented with pro- 
ducing, at first, very little effect. The 
majority are still there, by whom the 
disgraces of the last session have been 
incurred ; and even upon the Conser- 
vative side, the Baring Walls, and the 
Lord Eliots, have not, as yet, had a 
sufficient warning read to them, even 
by the example that, out of doors, has 
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been made of that abandone 

Mr. Gibson, It is to the rhea 
democracy of England, Sir Robert 
should chiefly address himself, if he 
hopes or desires to produce an effect 
that may augur future success, [t js 
through the constituencies he should 
seek to influence the representatives 
of the people. How was the slave 
trade question advanced? How was 
the factory question advanced? How 
have all the great questions been ad. 
vanced, which ministers have been 
compelled to take up, and respect- 
ing which the public voice, whether 
right or wrong, would have no de- 
nials? Was it not by agitating them 
out of doors, interesting the national 
feelings by them, until their pro. 
gress became irresistible? Was it 
not, by acting, through the constituen- 
cies, upon the representatives of the 
people? Even so, it must also be, 
with the question of church extension, 
It must be discussed and ventilated 
out of doors, before it can be pro- 
posed, with any prospect of success, 
within the walls of parliament. The 
nation at large must be made aware of 
the moral destitution of whole myriads 
of the population. Their Christian 
sympathies must be excited, their 
spiritual anxieties must be awakened, 
for their brethren who are perishing 
for want of the bread of life. The 
same zeal which already burns for the 
conversion of the heathen, must be 
kindled on behalf of our own unhappily 
circumstanced countrymen, who have 
spread beyond the bounds of parochial 
ministrations, and are without the most 
ordinary Christian advantages. And 
when this is done, as it ought to be, 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, England is changed, indeed, if a 
response be not made which will leave 
nothing to be desired by the friends of 
the Gospel. 

But never let it be forgotten, or 
lost sight of, that it is with irreligion 
and infidelity, and their twin-brothers, 
voluntaryism and political dissent, we 
are about to make war; and that they 
have, hitherto, been the fast friends of 
the present ministers. Without their 
aid, the Melbourne cabinet never could 
have retained its ill-gotten power ; and 
it is not to be supposed that it will 
part with the props upon which it is 
now, more than ever, dependent. Let 
the friends of religion, therefore, bestir 
themselves ; and no longer trust to 
those driftless and desultory efforts 
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which they have hitherto been 
characterised, and which aimed rather 
to defeat a preconcerted attack, than 
to carry out a sacred principle; to 
répel an attempt to procure the death, 
rather than to quicken the vitality and 
to extend the influence of true religion. 
Let them no longer be contented with 
their negative mode of testifying their 
attachment to the great cause in which 
they are engaged ; but, by a combina- 
tion, and concert, and energy, similar 
to that which their adversaries exhibit, 
make known their fixed determination 
that wherevera British subject breathes, 
the Gospel shall be preached ; where- 
ever the British ensign floats, the faith 
of Britain shall be established. 

Let this truth be fixed in their 
minds, that whenever Christianity ceases 
to progress, tt ceases to live. When- 
ever its blessed influences fail to pene- 
trate and permeate the masses of 
society, they must become corrupt ; 
and their corruption must endanger 
the soundness of the healthy parts, 
and generate a moral contagion. 

Nor let anv dread of incurring 
reproach or ridicule because of the 
introduction of strictly religious topics, 
deter the true men of the Conservative 

arty from the full performance of their 
Goede duty. Iftheir adversaries are 
not ashamed, either openly or covertly, 
to attack the cause of true religion, 
neither should they be ashamed to 
defend it. Of Lord Ashley, Sir Robt. 
Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Plumtree, 
we have far too much knowledge al- 
ready, to entertain a doubt as to the 
course which they will pursue. But 
there are other excellent men who 
have not as yet brought themselves to 
risk the reproach of what is miscalled 
illiberality, from those who never omit 
an ee of dealing ee blows 
against the Established Church; and 
it is not, surely, too much to expect, 
that until forbearance, at least, upon 
such a subject, is exhibited upon the 
one side, an honest determination to 
maintain what is just and right, should 
be made manifest upon the other. 

Nor let us hear the Church of 
England defended, and its extension 
claimed, solely upon grounds of an- 
tiquity and prescription. These topics 
have their use, and never will be under- 
valued by the wise and good ; but they 
produce, comparatively, little effect upon 
those who must now be influenced be- 
fore the object which truly religious 
men have at heart can be accomplished. 


The church must be exhibited in its 
character of expansive accommodation 
to all the exigencies of a society grow- 
ing in numbers, and rising in intelli- 
gence. Its foundations have been 
deeply laid, not only in a knowledge 
of truth, but in a knowledge of man; 
and never, yet, has the world witnessed 
an institute so well and so wisely calcu- 
lated to provide for every moral want 
by which poor humanity is beset, and 
to be aiding in the growth of every 
heavenly grace by which ransomed 
human creatures should be adorned. 
Its motto is, “ holiness unto the Lord ;” 
and its means for the production of that 
holiness are so discreet and sober, as to 
satisfy the coolest judgments, and so 
purifying and elevating, as to meet the 
ongings of the most ardent hearts. 
“Its solemn and cheerful piety will 
engage the first sensibilities of child- 
hood. Its gently insinuated, yet power- 
ful discipline, will shield the purity of 
youth. Its sublime morality will illu- 
minate every path, and influence every 
movement of active life. And its 
tranquil spirit will invite declining age 
to seek in its soothing bosom compen- 
sation for the infirmities and support 
under the sufferings of sinking nature.” 

There never was a greater mistake 
than to suppose, that because dissent 
of every kind is freely permitted, it 
therefore becomes the members of the 
establishment to be slow in putting 
forward its claims to national counte- 
nance and consideration. On the con- 
trary, the very freedom indulged to 
others, ought rather to be a reason 
for using ourselves all honest boldness, 
in refuting the objections by which it 
is assailed, and setting forth, in the 
fairest light, its inestimable advantages. 
Let this only be promptly done, and 
it will soon be beyond the reach of 
accident ; provided care be taken, also, 
that its ministrations be efficiently per- 
formed, and such remedial measures 
taken as may prevent gross incom- 
petency from usurping its sacred 
functions, and preserving, in its pris- 
tine vigour, that wise ecclesiastical 
discipline by which all things may 
be ordered to edification. 

We are well aware of the many 
plausible, and the many foolish things, 
also, which may be said, against mixing 
up politics with religion. Those who 
have obtained station and emolument 
by sacrificing religion to politics, would 
have us abstain from the* righteous 
endeavour to consecrate the one, by 
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promoting the other. They would 
studiously separate the salt from that 
for the preservation of which it was 
appointed, and even rejoice in the 
corruption which must follow, as if, 
by their criminal indifference, they 
were contributing to the glory of 
God. But upon this subject, we 
have before us a pussage from a 
speech spoken at Birmingham by 
the Rev. Dr. O'Sullivan, which con- 
tains the highest order of eloquence 
with a wisdom that has rarely been 
equalled. We suffer it to speak for 
itself :-— 


« Yes—this principle has been ad- 
vanced—praise to Him from whom all 
good cometh, the nation has not owned 
it. But it bas been proclaimed; it is 
the motto of a party;—their device, 
their creed, the word in which they seem 
to have conquered. They call it sepa- 
rating religion from politics, This they 
avow, of this they boast, and so utterly 
darkened appears their spiritual discern- 
ment, and such is the influence of the 
companionship in which they rejoice, that 
they seem to think thé boast righteous. 
Politics without religion! Is it in 
England, aye, and once in a British 
senate, too, this blasphemy has been 
uttered? Is it for creatures, who say— 
* There is no health in us,”—who con- 
fess that they “ have erred, and strayed 
like lost sheep,”—is it for them to boast 
that their politics shall have no reference 
to religion?—creatures over whom the 
bolt of vengeance may be suspended !— 
shall they provoke its fall by the defiance 
with which they protest against being 
influenced in their laws by the law of 
God ?— is it fur creatures, to save whom 
the Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world—for whose sake he was of no 
reputation—a man of sorrows—is it for 
them to declare that the laws of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, his counsels, his 
precepts, his death and passion, shall 
not have authority or influence over 
them when they are making those laws 
by which his redeemed creatures should 
be governed? We know well that re- 
ligion has been in act too often estranged 
from the politics of this world—we know 
that it is the absence, not the influence, 
of religion, which has caused what are 
termed politics to become vile—we know 
that for this postponement of principle, 
this exaltation of expediency, we have 
kindled God's anger against us; and, to 
use the words of our pure formulary of 
prayer, it may literally be said, we have 
provoked him to plague us with divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death. But 
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still in this there was something to forbid 
despondence. The separation of politics 
from what should be its corrector was an 
offence—it was not the essence of 
system—religion was interwoven with 
the constitution. The Bible was part 
and parcel of the Jaw—and it was left 
for the evil days on which we have fallen 
to hear of acoalition between Protestants 
and members of the church of Rome of 
which the binding condition was to be 
the defence of Popery against the Gospel 
and which has not scrupled to set forth 
as its motto the appalling announcement 
that, among the elements of British 
legislation, ungodliness is an indispen- 
sable requisite. Oh! that those to whom 
power has been confided, would remember 
that God has appointed a law and a 
testimony, and that if human ordinances 
speak not according to these holy coun- 
sellors, there is no wisdom or truth in 
them! I wish, as guardians of their 
country’s intersts, they would bethink 
them of the memorials with which history 
is inscribed—that men have never for- 
mally defied God, without being given 
over to a reprobate mind—that glory to 
the Highest, and peace on earth and good 
will towards men, are indissolubly joined 
together—and that if there be nations or 
men who yield not honour where it is due, 
He whom they forsake will make them 
know that such sin is destruction as it is 
reproach, and that the land whose laws 
refrain from an acknowledgement of 
God's glory, has put itself out of the 
sphere of the divine protection, 


«“ What a lesson was set before the 
nations when, in its hour of mad revolt, 
France had defied the living God, and in 
what words of awful eloquence has that 
lesson been recently recommended to this 
land’s attention—words spoken from a 
Christian pulpit on the memorable day 
when the translation of the bible was 
commemorated, and sent forth from the 
press, perliaps on one of those days when 
the irreligion of statesmanship was avowed 
openly as a principle to be praised and 
rewarded. “ Now, for the first time,” 
speaks the Rev. George Croly, after a 
fearful picture of the plagues which had 
fallen upon France,— now, for the first 
time, man was to make the dreadful ex- 
periment of trusting altogether to his 
own nature. Despotisms had been subtle, 
ambitious, and revengeful—republics stern 
and cruel—democracies wild, ‘capricious, 
and sanguinary. But there was still a 
saving principle—religion was not alto- 
gether abjured—and, deeply as the true 
God was lost to human view, in the 
incense offered to the passions and ima- 
ginations of man, that Holy Spirit which 
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with the generations before the 
er a ear above the darkness of 
the earth, and infused peace into its re- 
luctant bosom. But now all religion 
was abjured, and as the act was utterly 
without example, so were the horrors 
that instantly followed. Vice itself as- 
sumed a blacker hue. A hundred thou- 
sand heads must fall, was the unequivocal 
rinciple of the leaders of the state. The 
fact outran the calculation, and the 
massacre amounted to millions. The 
scaffold groaned from morn till night. 
The leaders themselves were successively 
swept away in the cataract of blood 
which they let loose. Atheism—the last 
fury of the mind, had brought in anarchy, 
the last torture of nations.’ This is 
language of solemn warning—may the 
power with which the speaker was gifted 
to convey his great thouglits to the heart, 
and to fix them on the memory, not be in 
vain; but while the example of another 
land is brought so fearfully before all 
eyes, may its sins remind us of tempta- 
tions by which we too, are endangered. 
Never let the pestilent doctrine be 
adopted, that the politics of English 
statesmen should be irrespective of re- 
ligion. He that is not with Christ is 
against him ; and assuredly he who would 
discipline men by laws which have no 
better guidance and rule than the sug- 
gestions of the human heart, is not 
framing a discipline for good. 

«But mark the consistency of those 
whose principle it is, in their political con- 
troversies, to disregard God’slaw. Poli- 
tics without religion is their cry—politics 
governed by the worst species of religion 
is their practice. What is the principle 
to which they owe their power—the 
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spell-word which, once unsaid, leaves 
them wrecked and stranded? Is it not 
the protection of a false religion? What 
is the rule of their legislation? Is it not 
this—to have the rights of men unas- 
serted, their properties insecure, their 
lives in peril, merely because they are 
ministers in the religion professed in Eng- 
land? If politics are to be irrespective 
of religion, why disturb existing. settle- 
ments—why not enforce existing rights 
—why demand the affirmation of a prin- 
ciple offensive to the consciences of men 
before enacting a wise and salutary law ? 
Why inquire into men’s religious opi- 
nions, and inquire under most forbidding 
circumstances, if politics are to have no 
respect to religion, or to diversities of 
religious opinions? In truth, it would 
seem as if the words—« politics without 
religion”—meant ruin to the Protestant 
religion, if politics can effect its over- 
throw—ascendancy to the religion of 
Rome, if by political contrivance it can 
be exalted.” 


This is true wisdom. Let the friends 
of religion, and of the Established 
Church, only act as boldly and as 
peredony for the cause which they 
ave at heart, as its enemies act 
against it, and that cause will soon 
be triumphant. Then it will appear 
that not in vain we have been a 
Bible-reading and a Gospel-hearing 
people for more than three hundred 
years; and our beloved Sion will 
be established upon a rock, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Tus month we present our readers with a new, and, we doubt not, an 
attractive feature in our Magazine—our Portrait Gavtery. Gallery of 
Illustrious Irishmen we have already had. No man is illustrious while 

living unless he be of royal blood; that gallery was consecrated to the 

mighty dead. The gallery to which we would now introduce our readers 

is a different one. It is no ancient hall, surrounded with the classic busts 

of men of other times, each resting in his niche in the stern grandeur of 
the chiselled marble. No! our Portrait Gallery is a modern and com- 
fortable room, whose walls are hung round with sketches of living friends 

struck off in the familiar guise of their every-day occupations. One of 
the portraits has been taken at random from the wall; and as good a 
representation of it as the engraver’s art can supply, you have, gentle 
reader, on the other page. 

One of these portraits you shall have, each succeeding month, for many 
months to come; and perhaps you may expect from us a few words of 
introduction when we offer you the first. We can no better explain to 

ou our intention than by asking you to come into our Portrait Galler 
itself—the chamber from whose walls we shall take successively the sketches 
that we intend to place in our pages. 

You see we said right, it is a comfortable room. Evening closes in 
early now—while we have been looking for summer, autumn has come— 
and it is almost too dark to see the portraits to advantage; but you 
see that the walls are hung round with many of them: of course you 
recognise many faces with which you are familiar. It is now some years 
since we began the collection—we will tell you the principle on which 
it has been made. 

We desired to preserve some reminiscence of Irish society as it is— 
and we formed the plan of collecting into this room the portraits of all 
persons who had attained to any degree of distinction in the busy scene 
around us. We found an artist after our own heart, who agreed to 
devote his time and his talents to accomplish this darling wish, We 
sent him round to all the places where remarkable men were to be met 
with. The unconscious judge was sketched upon the bench—the ad- 
vocate in his pleading. His unerring pencil transferred to the canvass 
the form of the bishop in his robes—the man of science was sketched 
in the university or the academy; our senators were followed to the 
parliament house. As each portrait was completed, it was placed in 
this room; and now we venture confidently to say that you will find 
a faithful likeness of every man in Irish society whose likeness is worth 
having—every man who is remarkable, in any way, in literature—in 
law—in physic—in politics—or in science—here you have them all. 

They make a goodly array when hung together on the wall. Perhaps you 
are surprised at the number—so were we too—we did not believe there were 
half so many distinguished men in Irish society. But scan our entire gallery, 
and tell us whom out of the entire hundred you could exclude, and not 
leave our design incomplete. You will rather say that there were some that 
ought to be here whom you do not find, Be it so—we have not closed our 
doors; each year will take from us some of these—for here we have none 
but the living—and in the succession of genius others must arise to fill the 
vacant places. 

We kept our design and its completion secret, but fame will divulge 
even those secrets which we confide to some choice friend like yourself. 
The fame of our Portrait Gallery went abroad, and forthwith we were 
besieged with importunate requests for admission. We scarcely knew 
what to do. To admit indiscriminately the gentle public to this room 
would never do. It is latterly our own favourite retreat—and yet to be 
selfish is not in our nature. At last we hit upon a happy expedient, by 
which we could at once preserve our privacy and gratify the public, We 
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determined that a fac-simile of our Portrait Gallery should appear in the 
Magazine. We sent for an engraver to ascertain the practicability of 
our plan. This ingenious gentleman carried off forthwith a fine portrait 
of Mr. Otway that hung down in that corner, and in a few days he 
returned with the admirable etching which, you see—and so he intends 
to go through all the rest, and thus one by one our dear public shall 
have all the portraits in our Gallery. 

What say you, gentle reader, to our design? You see our materials, 
How many men are now alive whose features posterity may be curious 
to see. ook round these walls, and say honestly did you think Irish 
society so rich in intellect and distinction? Glorious materials there are 
here. On the bench—at the bar—in our university—in our literature— 
in our church—all these departments are here fairly represented. You 
see we have noble names—those of men whose coronet is not their dis- 
tinction. We have the venerable judge, shedding lustre on the bench— 
the prelate, whose talents and piety become, though they can do no honour 
to the church—the advocate and the preacher. We have sought, too, 
in the halls of our Alma Mater, the living men who maintain and extend 
the fame of her ancient days—and, though last not least, we have the 
man of genius—aye, and the woman too—who have delighted and instructed 
thousands by their writings. 

With each portrait we must give a few words of memoir—not that 
we mean to iledae ourselves in every instance that our words must be 
few—but it is difficult to write of the living, still running and mixing in 
the turmoil of angry life. Biography of the living must always be 
incomplete in more points than one. You cannot describe their faults 
without being liable to the charge of censoriousness; and to praise their 
good qualities without condemning their bad ones, is adulation. Perhaps, 
then, the old proverb in this case is a wise one—* Least said, soonest mended.” 
Criticism, however, on the intellectual character even of the living, is a province 
from which we shall not, in all instances, feel ourselves debarred. Our memoirs, 
therefore, may be long or short, critical or biographical, exactly as the subject 
and our own temper at the time incline us. 

Perhaps, gentle reader, we have now said enough to make you under. 
stand our design. You have seen our gallery, but remember this is 
confidential. We do not choose every one to know all that are coming. 
You will bear us witness that it is an impartial selection. You see that 
goodly portrait of the Chancellor beside that of Mr. Lefroy—and the 
Provost beside Dr. Wall—nay, we have not excluded even Mr. O'Connell 
and the Right Honourable Richard Sheil, “Oh, but,” say you, “I would 
like to have a peep at the memoirs,” Well! well! we shall only promise 
that the memoir shall do justice to genius wherever it is to be found. 

At all events, our purpose is to give, from this Portrait Gallery, a fair 
representation of the men remarkable in the society of our country. You 
may be sure we shall attempt no clussification of pre-eminence in the order in 
which they appear, either of rank, or station, or intellect, or classes. The 
fact is this, we leave the door of the gallery open when the engraver comes, 
and he takes away just whatever portrait strikes his fancy or comes next to his 
hand, without caring much whether the subject be a judge, a bishop, an agitator, 
or, as in the case with the one he has first hit on, only a minor canon of St. 
Patrick’s. 

Farewell, dear reader—keep the secrets of our gallery, and you will greatly 
enjoy the delight and curiosity of the public as our portraits appear—their 
delight at what is present—their curiosity as to what is to come. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


NO. L—REV. CHSAR OTWAY., 


Author of “ A Tour in Connaught.” 


Our sketch attempts to pourtray a thorough Irishman. Attempts, we say 
deliberately, because with all due respect to the clever artist, we declare that 
though the animal representation be faithful, the spiritual is not caught; for 
instead of a countenance beaming with gaité de cceur, sparkling with ready fun, 
and mutable with a playfulness of muscle—the presage of a coming repartee— 
we have here a likeness, it is true, but of an atrabilious smell-fungus character, 
The man is taken off as if when his stomach is settling after the sickness of a steam- 
packet ; or after (as is common in his native Tipperary) plotting a homicide, 
For all this we blame not the artist—for if C. O. chooses to take to his chuir 
as grave as a mustard-pot, considering it needful to be serious; and ambitious 
of making his anomalous countenance, ordinary as it is (unless sun-lit) cloud. 
capt with solemnity, whose fault was it? Perhaps it would have been better, 
had we, instead of taking him like a hare, sitting in its form, caught him un- 
awares, and watching our opportunity, seized him during the “ mollia tempora. 
fandi,” in conversation with some kindred spirits in Messrs Currys’ shop. But 
this is not easy, for it is not every one who can hit well flying. At all events, 
here is the animal—you may swear to its identity, for it is, at least, as like C. O. 
as a dead dolphin is like a living one. 

We do not intend either in this or our future portraitures, to offer a detailed 
biography of the individual. Our desire is only to assign a few reasons for 
admitting him into our Gallery. 

The Rev. Cesar Orway is a clergyman of the Established Church, and 
though advanced in life, and approaching his sixtieth year, has never been 
beneficed—the only situation he fills in his profession, being some inferior office 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the assistant chaplaincy of the Magdalen 
Asylum, As a preacher Mr. Otway has much originality ; his sermons are 
animated, forcible, and out of the common run; and though often homely, and 
approaching to vulgarity in his expressions, and sometimes tempted to indulge 
his native humour, so far as to border on the ludicrous, yet he has the undoubted 
power of arresting the attention, and fixing his doctrine, which is Evangelical, 
in the memory of his hearers. Still our impression is, that C. O, is not at home 
in the pulpit ; for though he does his best, and is evidently faithful and serious, 
we have no doubt he would have been more in his proper place at the bar. 

As a writer C. O. is chiefly known by his descriptions of the scenery and 
manners of his native land. Of these his “ Sketches in Ireland,” and recently 
published “ Tour in Connaught,” are fair specimens. Mr. Otway, in the year 
1825, in conjunction with his friend, the Rev. Dr. Singer, Fellow of Trinity 
College, (whom we hope hereafter to introduce more formally to our readers,) 
undertook the first Irish religious magazine in connection with the Established 
Church. This valuable and moderate journal, entitled the Christian Examiner, 
which is still in existence, though struggling under various and unmerited dis- 
couragements, remained until the last three years chiefly under Mr. Otway’'s 
management ; and it was in the pages of this magazine, and as he said “ in order 
to enliven it, and make it read by the parson’s wife and daughters, as well as 
the parson himself,” that he ventured to sketch off what his recollections were 
of the different parts of the island he had visited. Besides these lighter articles, 
there are many valuable papers to be found in the numerous volumes of the 
Examiner, supplied by Mr. Otway, of a historical, biographical and controversial 


character, Among these may be noticed his history of Popery in Ireland, 
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Memorials of the Established Church, and Biographical Sketches of Primate 
Marsh, Archbishop King, Andrew Sall, &c. &c. Mr. Otway has also supplied 
many other articles, of an amusing and instructive kind, to other periodicals 
of a Protestant and Conservative character, which have appeared in Dublin 
during the last 15 years—what has been the extent of his contributions to our 
own pages, is, of course, among the secrets of the confessional, and may not 
be divulged. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Otway, being willing to gratify the demand which 
then arose for cheap literature, and thus to aid in the diffusion of useful 
information among the poorer classes respecting the antiquities and history of 
their country ; and desirous of opening out its capabilities by giving information 
concerning its past and present state, carried on, in conjunction with his friend, 
GeorcE Petrie, Esq., for one year, the Dustin Penny Journat. At the end 
of that period these gentlemen ceased to be connected with it, and certainly 
with a loss to the country—for without desiring at all to detract from the merits 
of its subsequent management, it can be with great safety said, that the volume 
produced by their exertions, without containing one line that would mark the 
religious or political partialities of the writers, contained more matter illustrative 
of the history and antiquities of Ireland, than any previous publication. 

The peculiar characteristics of C. O. as a writer are, the power he possesses 
of making his readers partake in the deep feeling he has for the natural beauties 
of his native land, and the humour and tact with which he describes the oddities 


and amiabilities of the Irish character ; and while depicting, with no mean effect, 
the absurdities of poor Paddy, there is no sourness in his satire. He even treads 
tenderly upon the heels of Popish Priests, and would, if possible, by his playful 
hits, rather improve the profession than hurt the individual. 

Beginning late in life to write for publication—we have heard that till his 


fortieth year he was not aware that he could handle a pen—occupied, too, for 


seventeen years as the curate of a country parish, he had not the time, even if 


he had the desire, to be an author: he, therefore, exhibits both the faults and 
excellencies of one who has late in life come for the first time before the public. 
His style is often rough and ill-formed ; he frequently sins against taste and 
judgment, and sometimes so far forgets his schoolmaster as to break Priscian’s 
head ;—but, on the other hand, he shows the advantages possessed by one who 
has evidently poured in much, before he attempted to pour out any. He seems 
full of multifarious information—he is fraught with practical knowledge—and, 
having observed almost as much as he has seen and read, he can adorn with 
legend, anecdote, and veracious story, almost any place or thing he attempts to 
describe ; and we verily believe he would give a very pleasant description of a 
tour round a broomstick. This is what renders his Tours so interesting ; the 
reader, as he follows him on his journey, is beguiled into a knowledge of the 
history and traditions of the country through which he passes. 

Perhaps our friend C. O. has wasted his time and talents on this gossiping 
kind of authorship, for we have reason to believe he has powers and acquire- 
ments calculated to make him a pleasing and instructive historian. A good 
Conservative history of Ireland is yet a desideratum, and no one, in our humble 
opinion, could supply the deficiency better than the elderly gentleman who is 
so gravely, against his grain, courteous reader, pourtrayed in the etching before 
you. 

A new edition of Mr. Otway’s Sketches in the North and South has 
lately been issued, and he has in preparation a volume, chiefly devoted to 
the little known scenery of North Connaught and West Munster, 

A. P. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF A TYRONE FAMILY, 


BEING A TENTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


INTRODUCTION, 


(In the following narrative, I have endeavoured to give as nearly as possible 
the “ipsissima verba” of the valued friend from whom I received ‘it, conscious 
that any aberration from her mode of telling the tale of her own life, would at 
once impair its accuracy and its effect. Would, that, with her words, I could 
also bring before you her animated gesture, her expressive countenance, the 
solemn and thrilling air and accent with which she related the dark passages in 
her strange story ; and, above all, that I could communicate the impressive 
consciousness that the narrator had seen with her own eyes, and personally 
acted in the scenes which she described ; these accompaniments, taken with the 
additional circumstance, that she who told the tale was one far too deeply and 
sadly impressed with religious principle, to misrepresent or fabricate what she 
repeated as fact, gave to the tale a depth of interest which the events recorded 
could hardly, themselves, have produced. I became acquainted with the lady 
from whose lips I heard this narrative, nearly twenty years since, and the stor 
struck my fancy so much, that I committed it to paper while it was still fresh in 
my mind, and should its perusal afford you entertainment for a listless half hour, 
my labour shall not have been bestowed in vain. I find that I have taken the 
story down as she told it, in the first person, and, perhaps, this is as it should be. 


She began as follows.] 


My maiden name was Richardson,* 
the designation of a family of some dis- 
tinction in the county of Tyrone. I 
was the younger of two daughters, and 
we were the only children. There was 
a difference in our ages of nearly six 

ears, so that I did not, in my child- 
hood, enjoy that close companionship 
which sisterhood, in other circum- 
stances, necessarily involves ; and while 
I was still a child, my sister was mar- 
ried. The person upon whom she be- 
stowed her hand, was a Mr. Carew, a 
gentleman of property and considera- 
tion in the north of England. I re- 
member well the eventful day of the 
wedding ; the thronging carriages, the 
noisy menials, the loud laughter, the 
merry faces, and the gay dresses. 
Such sights were then new to me, and 
harmonized ill with the sorrowful feel- 
ings with which I regarded the event 
which was to separate me, as it turned 
out, for ever, from a sister whose ten- 
derness alone had hitherto more than 
supplied all that I wanted in my mo- 
ther’s affection. The day soon arrived 


which was to remove the happy couple 
from Ashtown-house. The carriage 
stood at the hall-door, and my poor 
sister kissed me again, and again, tell- 
ing me that I should see her soon, 
The carriage drove away, and I gazed 
after it until my eves filled with tears, 
and, returning slowly to my chamber, I 
wept more bitterly, and so, to speak 
more desolately, than ever I had done 
before. My father had never seemed to 
love, or to take an interest in me. He 
had desired a‘son, and I think he never 
thoroughly forgave me my unfortuuate 
sex. My having come into the world at 
all as his child, he regarded as a kind of 
fraudulent intrusion, and, as his anti- 
pathy to me had its origin in an im- 
perfection of mine, too radical for re- 
moval, I never even hoped to stand 
high in his good graces. My mother 
was, I dare say, as fond of me us she 
was of any one; but she was a woman 
of a masculine and a worldly cast of 
mind. She had no tenderness or sym- 
pathy forthe weaknesses, oreven for the 
affections of woman’s nature, and her 








* I have carefully altered the names as they appear in the original MSS., for the 
reader will see that some of the circumstances recorded are not of a kind to reflect 
honour upon those involved in them; and, as many are still living, in every way 
honoured and honourable, who stand in close relation to the principal actors in this 
drama, the reader will see the necessity of the course which we have adopted. 
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demeanour towards me was peremp- 
tory, and often even harsh. It is not 
to be supposed, then, that I found in 
the society of my parents much to sup- 
ly the loss of my sister. About a 
vear after her marriage, we received 
Jetters from Mr, Carew, containing ac- 
counts of my sister’s health, which, 
though not actually alarming, were cal- 
culated to make us seriously uneasy. 
The symptoms most dwelt upon, were, 
loss of appetite and cough. The let- 
ters concluded by intimating that he 
would avail himself of my father and 
mother’s repeated invitation to spend 
some time at Ashtown, particularly as 
the physician who had been consulted 
as to my sister’s health had strongly 
advised a removal to her native 
air. There were added repeated assu- 
rances that nothing serious was appre- 
hended, as it was supposed that a de- 
ranged state of the liver was the only 
source of the symptoms which seemed 
to intimate consumption. In accord- 
ance with this announcement, my sister 
and Mr. Carew arrived in Dublin, 
where one of my father’s carriages 
awaited them, in readiness to start 
upon whatever day or hour they might 
choose for their departure. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Carew was, as soon 
as the day upon which they were to 
leave Dublin was definitely fixed, to 
write to my father, who intended that 
the two last stages should be performed 
by hisown horses, upon whose speed and 
safety far more reliance might be placed 
than upon those of the ordinary post- 
horses, which were, at that time, almost 
without exception, of the very worst 
order. The journey, one of about 
ninety miles, was to be divided; the 
larger portion to be reserved for the 
second day. On Sunday, a letter 
reached us, stating that the party would 
leave Dublin on Monday, and, in due 
course, reach Ashtown upon Tuesday 
evening. Tuesday came : the evening 
closed in, and yet no carriage appear- 
ed; darkness came on, and still no 
sign of our expected visitors. Hour 
after hour passed away, and it was now 
past twelve ; the night was remarkably 
calm, scarce a breath stirring, so that 
any sound, such as that produced by 
the rapid movement of a vehicle, would 
have been audible at a considerable 
distance. For some such sound I was 
feverishly listening. It was, however, 
my father’s rule to close the house at 
nightfall, and the window-shutters 
being fastened, I was unavle to recon- 
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noitre the avenue as I would have 
wished. It was nearly one o'clock, 
and we began almost to despair of sees 
ing them upon that night, when I 
thought I distinguished the sound of 
wheels, but so remote and faint as to 
make me at first very uncertain. The 
noise approached ; it become louder 
and clearer ; it stopped for a moment. 
I now heard the shrill screaking of the 
rusty iron, as the avenue gate revolved 
on its hinges ; again came the sound 
of wheels in rapid motion. 

“It is they,” said I, starting up. 
“the carriage is in the avenue.” We 
all stood for a few moments, breath- 
lessly listening. On thundered the ve- 
hicle with the speed of a whirlwind ; 
crack went the whip, and clatter went 
the wheels, as it rattled over the un- 
even pavement of the court ; a gene- 
ral and furious barking from all the 
dogs about the honse, hailed its arrival. 
We hurried to the hall in time to hear 
the steps let down with the sharp 
clanging noise peculiar to the opera- 
tion, and the hum of voices exerted 
in the bustle of arrival. The hall-door 
was now thrown open, and we all step- 
ped forth to greet our visitors. The 
court was perfectly empty ; the moon 
was shining broadly and brightly upon all 
around ; nothing was to be seen but the 
tall trees with their long spectral sha- 
dows, now wet with the dews of mid- 
night. We stood gazing from right to 
left, as if suddenly awakened from a 
dream ; the dogs walked suspiciously, 
growling and snuffing about the court, 
and by totally and suddenly ceasing 
their former loud barking, as also by 
carrying their tails between their legs, 
expressing the predominance of fear. 
We looked one upon the other in per- 
plexity and dismay, and I think I never 
beheld more pale faces assembled. 
By my father’s direction, we looked 
about to find anything which might in- 
dicate or account for the noise which 
we had heard ; but no such thing was to 
be seen—even the mire which lay upon 
the avenue was undisturbed. We re- 
turned to the house, more panic struck 
than I can describe. On the next day, 
we learned by a messenger, who had 
ridden hard the greater part of the 
night, that my sister was dead. On 
Sunday evening, she had retired to 
bed rather unwell, and, on Monday, 
her indisposition declared itself une- 
quivocally to be malignant fever. She 
became hourly worse, and, on Tuesday 
night, a little after midnight, she ex- 
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—_— I mention this circumstance, 

ecause it was one upon which a thou- 
sand wild and fantastical reports were 
founded, though one would have 
thought that the truth scarcely required 
to be improved upon; and again, be- 
cause it produced a strong and lasting 
effect upon my spirits, and indeed, [ 
am inclined to think, upon my charac- 
ter. I was, for several years after this 
occurrence, long after the violence of 
my grief subsided, so wretchedly low- 
spirited and nervous, that I could 
searcely be said to live, and during 
this time, habits of indecision, arising 
out of a listless acquiescence in the will 
of others, a fear of encountering even 
the slightest opposition, and a disposi- 
tion to shrink from what are commonly 
called amusements, grew upon me so 
strongly, that I have scarcely even yet, 
altogether overcome them. We saw 
nothing more of Mr. Carew. He re- 
turned to England as soon as the me- 
lancholy rites attendant upon the event 
which I have just mentioned were per- 
formed ; and not being altogether in- 
consolable, he married again within 
two years; after which, owing to the 
remoteness of our relative situations, 
and other circumstances, we gradually 
lost sight of him. I was now an only 
child ; and, as my elder sister had died 
without issue, it was evident that, in 
the ordinary course of things, my fa- 
ther’s property, which was altogether 
in his power, would go to me, and the 
consequence was, that before I was 
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fourteen, Ashtown-house was besieged 
by a host of suitors; however, whe. 
ther it was that J was too young, or 
that none of the aspirants to my ‘hand 
stood sufficiently high in rank or wealth 
I was suffered by both parents to do 
exactly as I pleased ; and well was it 
for me, as I afterwards found that for. 
tune, or, rather Providence, had so 
ordained it, that I had not suffered my 
affections to become in any degree en- 
gaged, for my mother would never 
have suffered any silly fancy of mine, 
as she was in the habit of styling an 
attachment, to stand in the way of her 
ambitious views ; views which she was 
determined to carry into effect, in de- 
fiance of every obstacle, and in order 
to accomplish which, she would not 
have hesitated to sacrifice anything so 
unreasonable and contemptible as a 
girlish passion. 

When I reached the age of sixteen, 
my mother’s plans began to develope 
themselves, and, at her suggestion, we 
moved to Dublin to sojourn for the 
winter, in order that no time might be 
Jost in disposing of me to the best ad- 
vantage. I had been tvo long accus- 
tomed to consider myself as of no im- 
portance whatever, to believe for a mo- 
ment that I was in reality the cause of 
all the bustle and preparation which sur- 
rounded me, and being thus relieved 
from the pain which a consciousness of 
my real situation would have inflicted, 
I journeyed towards the capital with a 
feeling of total indifference. 


* The residuary legatee of the late Frances Purcell, who has the honour of select- 
ing such of his lamented old friend’s manuscripts as may appear fit for publication, in 
order that the lore which they contain may reach the world before scepticism and 
utility have robbed our species of the precious gift of credulity, and scornfully kicked 
before them, or trampled into annihilation, those harmless fragments of picturesque 
superstition, which it is our object to preserve, has been subjected to the charge of 
dealing too largely in the marvellous ; and it has been half insinuated that such is 
his love for diablerie, that he is content to wander a mile out of his way, in order to 
meet a fiend or a goblin, and thus to sacrifice all regard for truth and accuracy to 
the idle hope of affrighting the imagination, and thus pandering to the bad taste of 
his reader. He begs leave, then, to take this opportunity of asserting his perfect in- 
nocence of all the crimes laid to his charge, and to assure his reader that he never 
pandered to his bad taste, nor went one inch out of his way to introduce witch, 
fairy, devil, ghost, or any other of the grim fraternity of the redoubted Raw-head and 
bloody-bones. His province, touching these tales, has been attended with no difli- 
culty and little responsibility ; indeed, he is accountable for nothing more than an 
alteration in the names of persons mentioned therein, when such a step seemed ne- 
cessary, and for an occasional note, whenever he conceived it possible, innocently, to 
edge in a word. These tales have been written down, as the heading of each an- 
nounces, by the Rev. Francis Purcell, P. P. of Drumcoolagh; and in all the instances, 
which are many, in which the present writer has had an opportunity of comparing 
the manuscript of his departed friend with the actual traditions which are current 
amongst the families whose fortunes they pretend to illustrate, he has uniformly found 
that whatever of supernatural occurred in the story, so far from having been exagge- 
rated by him, had been rather softened down, and, wherever it could be attempted, 
accounted for. 
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My father’s wealth and connection 
had established him in the best society, 
and, consequently, upon our arrival in 
the metropolis, we commanded what- 
ever enjoyment or advantages its 
gaities afforded. The tumult and no- 
yelty of the scenes in which I was in- 
volved did not fail considerably to 
amuse me, and my mind gradually re- 
covered its tone, which was naturally 
cheerful. It was almost immediately 
known and reported that I was an 
heiress, and of course my attractions 
were pretty generally acknowledged. 
Among the many gentlemen whom it 
was my fortune to please, one, ere 
long, established himself in my mother's 
good graces, to the exclusion of all less 
important aspirants. However, 1 had 
not understood, or even remarked his 
attentions, nor, in the slightest degree, 
suspected his or my mother’s plans 
respecting me, when I was made aware 
of them rather abruptly by my mother 
herself. We had attended a splendid 
ball, given by Lord M——, at his re- 
sidence in Stephen’s-green, and I was, 
with the assistance of my waiting-maid, 
employed in rapidly divesting myself 
of the rich ornaments which, in pro- 
fuseness and value, could scarcely have 
found their equals in any private family 
in Ireland. I had thrown myself into 
a lounging chair beside the fire, listless 
and exhausted, after the fatigues of the 
evening, when I was aroused from the 
reverie into which I had fallen, by the 
sound of footsteps approaching my 
chamber, and my mother entered, 

“Fanny, my dear,” said she, in her 
softest tone. ‘“ I wish to say a word or 
two with you before I go to rest. You 
are not fatigued, love, 1 hope ?” 

“No, no, madam, I thank you,” 
said I, rising at the same time from my 
seat with the formal respect so little 
practised now. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said she, plac- 
ing herself upon a chair beside me ; 
“1 must chat with you for a quarter of 
an hour or so. Saunders, (to the maid) 
you may leave the room ; do not close 
the room door, but shut that of the 
lobby.” 

This precaution against curious ears 
having been taken as directed, my mo- 
ther proceeded, 

“ You have observed, I should sup- 
pose, my dearest Fanny ; indeed, you 
must have observed, Lord Glenfallen’s 
marked attentions to you ?” 

“Tassure you, madam,” I began. 

“Well, well, that is all right,” inter- 
rupted my mother; “of course you 
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must be modest upon the matter; but 
listen to me for a few moments, my 
love, and I will prove to your satisfac- 
tion that your modesty is quite unne- 
cessary in this case. You have done 
better than we could have hoped, at 
least, so very soon. Lord Glenfallen 
is in love with you. I give you joy o 
your conquest,” and saying this, my 
mother kissed my forehead. 

“In love with me!” I exclaimed, in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“ Yes, in love with you,” repeated 
my mother; “devotedly, distract- 
edly in love with you. Why, my dear, 
what is there wonderful in it; Idok in 
the glass, and look at these,” she con- 
tinued, pointing with a smile to the 
jewels which I had just removed from 
my person, and which now lay a glit- 
tering heap upon the table. 

“ May there not,” said I, hesitating 
between confusion and real alarm ; “is 
it not possible that some mistake may 
be at the bottom of all this ?” 

“ Mistake! dearest; none,” said my 
mother. “ None; none in the world; 
judge for yourself ; read this, my love,” 
and she placed in my hand a letter, 
addressed to herself, the seal of which 
was broken. I read it through with 
no small surprise. After some very 
fine complimentary flourishes upon my 
beauty and _ perfections, as, also, upon 
the antiquity and high reputation of 
our family, it went on to make a for- 
mal proposal of marriage, to be com- 
municated or not to me at present, as 
my mother should deem expedient ; 
and the letter wound up by a request 
that the writer might be permitted, 
upon our return to Ashtown-house, 
which was soon to take place, as the 
spring was now tolerably advanced, to 
visit us for a few days, in case his suit 
was approved, 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said my mo- 
ther, impatiently ; “do you know who 
Lord Glenfallen is ?” 

“ I do, madam,” said I rather timidly, 
for I dreaded an altercation with my 
mother. 

“Well, dear, and what frightens 
you ¢” continued she; “are you afraid 
of a title ? What has he done to alarm 
you ? he is neither old nor ugly.” 

I was silent, though I might have 
said, “he is neither young nor hand- 
some.” 

“My dear Fanny,” continued my 
mother, “in sober seriousness you have 
been most fortunate in engaging the 
affections of a nobleman such as Lord 
Glenfallen, young and wealthy, with 
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first-rate, yes, acknowledged /irst-rale 
abilities, and of a family whose influ- 
ence is not exceded by that of any in 
Ireland—of course you see the offer 
in the same light that I do—indeed I 
think you must.” 

This was uttered in no very dubious 
tone. I was so much astonished by the 
suddenness of the whole communica- 
tion that I literally did not know what 
to say. 

“You are not in love?” said my 
mother, turning sharply, and fixing her 
dark eyes upon me, with severe scru- 
tiny. 

“No, madam,” said I, promptly; 
horrified, as what young lady would 
not have been, at such a query. 

“I'm glad to hear it,” said my 
mother, drily. “ Once, nearly twenty 
years ago, a friend of mine consulted 
me how he should deal with a 
daughter who had made what they 
call a love match, beggared herself, 
and disgraced her family ; and I said, 
without hesitation, take no care for 
her, but cast her off ; such punishment 
I awarded for an offence committed 
against the reputation of a family not 
my own; and what I advised respect- 
ing the child of another, with full as 
small compunction I would do with 
mine. I cannot conceive anything 
more unreasonable or intolerable than 
that the fortune and the character of a 
family should be marred by the idle 
caprices of a girl.” 

She spoke this with great severity, 
and paused as if she expected some 
observation from me. I, however, suid 
nothing. 

“ But I need not explain to you, my 
dear Fanny,” she continued, “ my views 
upon this subject; you have always 
known them well, and I have never 
yet had reason to believe you likely, 
voluntarily, to offend me, or to abuse 
or neglect any of those advantages 
which reason and duty tell you should 
be improved—come hither, my dear, 
kiss me, and do not look so frightened. 
Well, now, about this letter, you need 
not answer it yet ; of course you must 
be allowed time to make up your mind; 
in the mean time I will write to his 
lordship to give him my permission to 
visit us at Ashtown—good night, my 
love.” 

And thus ended one of the most 
disagreeable, not to say astounding, 
conversations I had ever had; it would 
not be easy to describe exactly what 
were my feelings towards Lord Glen- 
fallen ; whatever might haye been my 


mother’s suspicions, my heart was per- 
fectly disengaged; and hitherto, al. 
though I had not been made in the 
slightest degree acquainted with his 
real views, I had liked him very much, 
as an agreeable, well informed man, 
whom I was always glad to meet in 
society ; he had served in the navy in 
early life, and the polish which hig 
manners received in his afterintercourse 
with courts and cities had not served 
to obliterate that frankness of manner 
which belongs proverbially to the 
sailor, Whether this apparent can. 
dour went deeper than the outward 
bearing I was yet to learn; however 
there was no doubt that as far as I 
had seen of Lord Glenfallen, he was, 
though perhaps not so young as might 
have been desired in a lover, a singus 
larly pleasing man, and whatever feel. 
ing unfavourable to him had found its 
way into my mind, arose altogether 
from the dread, not an unreasonable 
one, that constraint might be practised 
upon my inclinations. I reflected, 
however, that Lord Glenfallen was a 
wealthy man, and one highly thought 
of ; and although I could never expect 
to love him in the romantic sense of 
the term, yet [ had no doubt but that, 
all things considered, I might be more 
happy with him than I could hope to 
be at home. When next I met him 
it was with no small embarrassment, 
his tact and good breeding, however, 
soon reassured me, and effectually pre- 
vented my awkwardness being re- 
marked upon; and I had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving Dublin for the country 
with the full conviction that nobody, 
not even those most intimate with me, 
even suspected the fact of Lord Glen- 
fallen’s having made me a formal pro- 
posal. This was to me a very serious 
subject of self gratulation, for, besides 
my instinctive dread of becoming the 
topic of the speculations of gossip, | 
felt that if the situation which | occu- 
pied in relation to him were made 
publicly known, I should stand com- 
mitted in a manner which would 
scarcely leave me the power of retrac- 
tion. The period at which Lord 
Glenfallen had arranged to visit Ash- 
town house was now fast approaching, 
and it became my mother’s wish to 
form me thoroughly to her will, and to 
obtain my consent to the proposed 
marriage before his arrival, so that all 
things might proceed smoothly without 
apparent opposition or objection upon 
my part; whatever objections, there- 
fore, | had entertained were to be sub- 
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dued; whatever disposition to resistance 
[had exhibited or had been supposed 
to feel, were to be completely eradi- 
cated before he made his appearance, 
and my mother addressed herself to 
the task with a decision and energy 
against which even the barriers, which 
herimagination had created, could hard- 
ly have stood. If she had, however, ex- 
pected any determined opposition from 
me, she was agreeably disappointed ; 
my heart was perfectly free, and all my 
feelings of liking and preference were 
in favour of Lord Glinfallen, and I 
well knew that in case I refused to 
dispose of myself as I was desired, my 
mother had alike the power and the 
will to render my existence as utterly 
miserable as any, even the most ill- 
assorted marriage could possibly have 
done. You will remember, my good 
friend, that I was very young and very 
completely under’ the controul of my 
parents, both of whom, my mother 
particularly, were unscrupulously de- 
termined in matters of this kind, and 
willing, when voluntary obedience on 
the part of those within their power 
was withheld, to compel a forced ucqui- 
escence by an unsparing use of all the 
engines of the most stern and rigorous 
domestic discipline. All these com- 


bined, not unnaturally, induced me to 
resolve upon yielding at once, and 
without useless opposition, to what 


appeared almost to be my fate. The 
appointed time was come, and my now 
accepted suitor arrived; he was in 
high spirits, and, if possible, more en- 
tertaining than ever. I was not, how- 
ever, quite in the mood to enjoy his 
sprightliness ; but whatever I wanted 
in gaiety was amply made up in the 
triumphant and gracious good humour 
of my mother, whose smiles of bene- 
volence and exultation were showered 
around as bountifully as the summer 
sunshine. I will not weary you with un- 
necessary prolixity. Let it suffice to say, 
that 1 was married to Lord Glenfallen 
with all the attendant pomp and circum- 
stance of wealth, rank, and grandeur. 
According to the usage of the times, now 
humanely reformed, the ceremony was 
made until long past midnight, the 
season of wild, uproarious, and promis- 
cuous feasting and revelry. Of all this 
I have a painfully vivid recollection, 
and particularly of the little annoyances 
inflicted upon me by the dull and 
coarse jokes of the wits and wags who 
abound in all such places, and upon all 
such occasions. I was not sorry, when, 


after a few days, Lord Glenfallen’s 
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carriage appeared at the door to con- 
vey us both from Ashtown; for any 
change would have been a relief from 
the irksomeness of ceremonial and 
formality which the visits received in 
honour of my newly acquired titles 
hourly entailed upon me. It was ar- 
ranged that we were to proceed to 
Cahergillagh, one of the Glenfallen 
estates, lying, however, in a southern 
county, so that a tedious journey 
(then owing to the impracticability 
of the roads,) of three days inter- 
vened. I set forth with my noble com- 
panion, followed by the regrets of 
some, and by the envy of many, 
though God knows I little deserved 
the latter; the three days of travel 
were now almost spent, when passing 
the brow of a wild heathy hill, the 
domain of Cuhergillagh opened sud- 
denly upon our view. It formed a 
striking and a beautiful scene. A lake 
of considerable extent stretching away 
towards the west, and reflecting from 
its broad, smooth waters, the rich glow 
of the setting sun, was overhuug by 
steep hills, covered by a rich mantle of 
velvet sward, broken here and there by 
the grey front of some old rock, and 
exhibiting on their shelving sides, their 
slopes and hollows, every variety of 
light and shade; a thick wood of 
dwarf oak, birch, and hazel skirted 
these hills, and clothed the shores of 
the lake, running out in rich luxuriance 
upon every promontory, and spreading 
upward considerably upon the side of 
the hills. 

“There lies the enchanted castle,” 
said Lord Glenfallen, pointing towards 
a considerable level space intervening 
between two of the picturesque hills, 
which rose dimly around the lake. 
This little plain was chiefly occupied 
by the same low, wild wood which 
covered the other parts of the do- 
main; but towards the centre a mass 
of taller and statelier forest trees stood 
darkly grouped together, and among 
them stood an ancient square tower, 
with many buildings of an humbler 
character, forming together the manor- 
house, or, as it was more usually called, 
the court of Cahergillagh. As we ap- 
proached the level upon which the 
mansion stood, the winding road gave 
us many glimpses of the time-worn 
castle and its surrounding buildings ; 
and seen as it was through the long 
vistas of the fine old trees, and with the 
rich glow of evening upon it, I have 
seldom beheld an object more pic- 
turesquely striking, I was glad to 
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perceive, too, that here and there the 
blue curling smoke ascended from 
stacks of chimneys now hidden by the 
rich, dark ivy, which, in a great mea- 
sure, covered the building ; other indi- 
cations of comfort made themselves 
manifest as we approached; and indeed, 


though the place was evidently one of 


considerable antiquity, it had nothing 
whatever of the gloom of decay about it. 

“ You must not, my love,” said Lord 
Glenfallen, “imagine this place worse 
than it is. I have no taste for anti- 
quity, at least I should not choose a 
house to reside in because it is old. 
Indeed I do not recollect that I was 
even so romantic as to overcome my 
aversion to rats and rheumatism, those 
faithful attendants upon your noble 
relics of feudalism; and I much pre- 
fer a snug, modern, unmysterious bed- 
room, with well-aired sheets, to the 
waving tapestry, mildewed cushions, 
and all the other interesting appliances 
of romance ; however, though I can- 
not promise you all the discomfort ge- 
nerally pertaining to an old castle, you 
will find legends and ghostly lore 
enough to claim your respect; and if 
old Martha be still to the fore, as [ 
trust she is, you will soon have a super- 
natural and appropriate anecdote for 
every closet and corner of the mansion; 
but here we are—so, without more ado, 
welcome to Cahergillagh.” 

We now entered the hall of the 
castle, and while the domestics were 
employed in conveying our trunks and 
other luggage which he we had brought 
with us for immediate use to the apart- 
ments which Lord Glenfallen had 
selected for himself and me, I went 
with him into a spacious sitting room, 
wainscoted with finely polished black 
oak, and hung round with the portraits 
of various of the worthies of the Glen- 
fallen family. This room looked out 
upon an extensive level covered with 
the softest green sward, and irregularly 
bounded by the wild wood I have be- 
fore mentioned, through the leafy 
arcade formed by whose boughs and 
trunks the level beams of the setting 
sun were pouring ; in the distance, a 
group of dairy maids were plying their 
task, which they accompanied through- 
out with snatches of Irish songs which, 
mellowed by the distance, floated not 
unpleasingly to the ear; and beside 
them sat or lay, with ull the grave 
importance of conscious protection, 
six or seven large dogs of various 
kinds; farther in the distance, and 
through the cloisters of the arching 
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wood, two or three ragged urchins 
were employed in driving such stray 
kine as had wandered farther than the 
rest to join their fellows. As I looked 
upon this scene which I have described 
a feeling of tranquillity and happiness 
came upon me, which I have never 
experienced in so strong a degree; and 
so strange to me was the sensation that 
my eyes filled with tears. Lord Glen. 
fallen mistook the cause of my emo- 
tion, and taking me kindly and ten. 
derly by the hand he said, “Do not 
suppose, my love, that it is my inten. 
tion to settle here, whenever you de- 
sire to leave this, you have only to 
let me know your wish and it shall be 
complied with, so I must entreat of 
you not to suffer any circumstances 
which I can controul to give you one 
moment’s uneasiness ; but here is old 
Martha, you must be introduced to 
her, one of the heir-looms of our 
family.” 

A hale, good-humoured, erect, old 
woman was Martha, and an agreeable 
contrast to the grim, decrepid hag, 
which my fancy had conjured up, as 
the depository of all the horrible tales 
in which I doubted not this old place 
was most fruitful. She welcomed me 
and her master with a profusion of 
gratulations, alternately kissing our 
hands and apologising for the liberty, 
until at length Lord Glenfallen put an 
end to this somewhat fatiguing cere- 
monial, by requesting her to conduct 
me to my chamber if it were prepared 
for my reception. I followed Martha 
up an old-fashioned, oak stair-case into 
a long, dim passage at the end of which 
lay the door which communicated with 
the apartments which had been selected 
for our use; here the old woman 
stopped, and respectfully requested me 
to proceed. I accordingly opened the 
door and was about to enter, when 
something like a mass of black tapestry 
as it appeared disturbed by my sudden 
approach, fell from above the door, so 
as completely to screen the aperture ; 
the startling unexpectedness of the oc- 
currence, and the rustling noise which 
the drapery made in its descent, 
caused me involuntarily to step two or 
three paces backwards, I turned, 
smiling and half ashamed to the old 
servant, and said, “ You see what a 
coward I am.” The woman looked 
puzzled, and without saying any more, 
I was about to draw aside the curtain 
and enter the room, when upon turning 
to do so, I was surprised to find that 
nothing whatever interposed to obstruct 
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the passage. I went into the room, 
followed by the servant woman, and 
was amazed to find that it, like the 
one below, was wainscoted, and that 
nothing like drapery was to be found 
near the door. 

«Where is it,” said I; ‘what has 
become of it ?” 

« What does your ladyship wish to 
know ?” said the old woman. 

“Where is the black curtain that 
fell across the door, when I attempted 
first to come to my chamber,” an- 
swered I. 

«“ The cross of Christ about us,” said 
the old woman, turning suddenly pale. 

“What is the matter, my good 
friend,” said I ; “you seem frightened.” 

«Qh, no, no, your ladyship,” said 
the old woman, endeavouring to con- 
ceal her agitation; but in vain, for 
tottering towards a chair, she sunk into 
it, looking so deadly pale and horror- 
struck that I thought every moment 
she would faint. 

“Merciful God, keep us from harm 
and danger,” muttered she at length. 

“ What can have terrified you so,” 
said I, beginning to fear that she had 
seen something more than had met my 
eye, “ you appear ill, my poor woman.” 

“Nothing, nothing, my lady,” said 
she, rising; “I beg your ladyship’s 
pardon for making so bold; may the 
great God defend us from misfortune.” 

“Martha,” said I, “something has 
frightened you very much, and I insist 
on knowing what it is; your keeping 
me in the dark upon the subject will 
make me much more uneasy than any 
thing you could tell me; I desire you, 
therefore, to let me know what agitates 
you; I command you to tell me.” 

“ Your ladyship said you saw a black 
curtain falling across the door when 
you were coming into the room,” said 
the old woman. 

“T did,” said I; “but though the 
whole thing appears somewhat strange 
I cannot see any thing in the matter 
to agitate you so excessively. 

“It's for no good you saw that, my 
lady,” said the Crone; “something 
terrible is coming ; its a sign, my lady 
—a sign that never fails.” 

“ Explain, explain what you mean, 
my good woman,” said I, in spite of 
myself, catching more than I could 
account for, of her superstitious terror. 

“Whenever something—something 
bad is going to happen to the Glenfal- 
len family, some one that belongs to 
them sees a black handkerchief or cur- 
tain just waved or falling before their 
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faces ; I saw it myself,” continued she, 
lowering her voice, when I was only a 
little girl, and I'll never forget it; I 
often heard of it before, though I 
never saw it till then, nor since, praised 
be God; but I was going into Lady 
Jane’s room to waken her in the morn- 
ing; and sure enough when I got first 
to the bed and began to draw the cur- 
tain, something dark was waved across 
the division, but only for a moment ; 
and when I saw rightly into the bed, 
there was she lying cold and dead, 
God be merciful to me; so my lady 
there is small blame to me to be 
daunted when any one of the family 
sees it, for its many’s the story I 
heard of it, though I saw it but once.” 

I was not of a superstitious turn of 
mind ; yet I could not resist a feeling 
of awe very nearly allied to the fear 
which my companion had so unreserv- 
edly expressed ; and when you consi- 
der my situation, the loneliness, anti- 
quity, and gloom of the place, you will 
allow that the weakness was not with- 
out excuse. In spite of old Martha’s 
boding predictions, however, time 
flowed on in an unruffled course ; one 
little incident, however, though trifling 
in itself, I must relate as it serves to 
make what follows more intelligible. 
Upon the day after my arrival, Lord 
Glenfallen of course desired to make 
me acquainted with the house and do- 
main; and accordingly we set forth 
upon our ramble; when returning, he 
became for some time silent and moo- 
dy, a state so unusual with him as con- 
siderably to excite my surprise, I en- 
deavoured by observations and ques- 
tions to arouse him—but in vain; at 
length as we approached the house, he 
said, as if ‘quali to himself, “ "twere 
madness—madness—madness,” repeat- 
ing the word bitterly—*“ sure and 
speedy rnin.” There was here a long 
pause ; and at length turning Sane 
towards me in a tone very unlike thut 
in which he had hitherto addressed me, 
he said, “do you think it possible that 
a woman can keep a secret ?” 

“Tam sure,” said I, “that women 
are very much belied upon the score of 
talkativeness, and that I may answer 
your question with the same directness 
with which you put it; I reply that I 
do think a woman can keep asecret.” 

“ But 1 do not,” said he, drily. 

We walked on in silence for a time; 
I was much astonished at his unwonted 
abruptness ; I had almost said rude- 
ness. After a considerable pause he 
seemed to recollect himself, and with 
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an effort resuming his sprightly man- 
ner, he said, “ well, well, the next 
thing to keeping a secret well is, not to 
desire to possess one—talkativeness and 
curiosity generally go together; now 
I shall make test of you in the first 
place, respecting the latter of these 
qualities, I shall be your Bluebeard— 
tush, why do I trifle thus; listen to 
me, my dear Fanny, I speak now in 
solemn earnest; what I desire is, inti- 
mately, inseparably, connected with 
your happiness and honour as well as 
my own; and your compliance with 
my request will not be difficult ; it will 
impose upon you a very trifling re- 
straint during your sojourn here, which 
certain events which have occurred 
since our arrival, have determined me 
shall not be a long one. You must 
promise me, upon your sacred honour, 
that you will visit on/y that part of the 
castle which can be reached from the 
front entrance, leaving the back en- 
trance and the part of the building 
commanded immediately by it, to the 
menials, as also the small garden whose 
high wall you see yonder; and never 
at any time seek to pry or peep into 
them, nor to open the door which com- 
municates from the front part of the 
house through the corridor with the 
back. I do not urge this in jest or in 
caprice, but from a solemn conviction 
that danger and misery will be the 
certain consequences of your not ob- 
serving what I prescribe. I cannot 
explain myself further at present— 
romise me, then, these things as you 
ope for peace here and for mercy 
hereafter.” 

I did make the promise as desired, 
and he appeared relieved ; his manner 
recovered all its gaiety and elasticity, 
but the recollection of the strange 
scene which I have just described 
dwelt painfully upon my mind. More 
than a month passed away without any 
occurrence worth recording; but I 
was not destined to leave Cahergillagh 
without further adventure; one day in- 
tending to enjoy the pleasant sunshine 
in a ramble through the woods, I ran 
up to my room to procure my bonnet 
and shawl ; upon entering the chamber, 
I was surprised and somewhat startled 
to find it occupied ; beside the fireplace 
and nearly opposite the door, seated 
in a large, old-fashioned elbow-chair, 
was placed the figure of a lady; she 
appeared to be nearer fifty than forty, 
and was dressed suitably to her age, in 
a handsome suit of flowered silk ; she 
had a profusion of trinkets and jewellery 


about her person, and many rings upon 
her fingers; but although very rich 
her dress was not gaudy or in ili taste: 
but what was remarkable in the lady 
was, that although her features were 
handsome, and upon the whole pleas- 
ing ; the pupil of each eye was dimmed 
with the whiteness of cataract, and 
she was evidently stone blind, I was 
for some seconds so surprised at this 
unaccountable apparition, that I could 
not find words to address her, 

“ Madam,” said I, “there must be 
some mistake here—this is my bed. 
chamber.” 

“Marry come up,” said the lady, 
sharply ; ‘your chamber! Where js 
Lord Glenfallen ?” 

“He is below, madam,” replied I; 
“and I am convinced he will be not a 
little surprised to find you here.” 

“Ido not think he will,” said she; 
“with your good leave, talk of what 
you know something about; tell him 
I want him ; why does the minx dilly 
dally so ¢” 

In spite of the awe which this grim 
lady inspired, there was something in 
her air of confident superiority which, 
when I considered our relative situ. 
ations was not a little irritating. 

“Do you know, madam to whom 
you speak,” said 1? 

“T neither know nor care,” said she ; 
“but I presume that you are some one 
about the house, so, again, I desire 
you, if you wish to continue here, to 
bring your master hither forthwith.” 

“I must tell you madam,” said I 
“that Iam Lady Glenfallen.” 

“ What’s that,” said the stranger, ra- 
pidly. 

“I say, madam,” I repeated, ap- 
proaching her, that I might be more 
distinctly heard, “that I am Lady 
Glenfallen.” 

“ Its a lie, you trull,” cried she, inan 
accent which made me start, and, at 
the same time, springing forward, she 
seized me in her grasp and shook me 
violently, repeating, “ its a lie, its a lie,” 
with a rapidity and vehemence which 
swelled every vein of her face; the 
violence of her action, and the fury 
which convulsed her face, effectually 
terrified me, and disengaging myself 
from her grasp, I screamed as loud as 
I could for help; the blind woman 
continued to pour out a torrent of 
abuse upon me, foaming at the mouth 
with rage, and impotently shaking her 
clenched fists towards me. I heard 
Lord Glenfallen’s step upon the stairs, 
and I instantly ran out ; as I past him 
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I perceived that he was deadly pale, 
and just caught the words, “ hope 
that demon has not hurt you?” I 
made some answer, I forget what, and 
he entered the chamber, the door of 
which he locked upon the inside ; what 
assed within I know not; but I heard 
the voices of the two speakers raised 
in loud and angry altercation. I 
thought I heard the shrill accents of 
the woman repeat the words, “ let her 
look to herself ;” but I could not be 
quite sure. This short sentence, how- 
ever, was, to my alarmed imagination, 
pregnant with fearful meaning; the 
storm at length subsided, though not 
until after a conference of more than 
twolong hours. Lord Glenfallen then 
returned, pale and agitated, “ that un- 
fortunate woman,” said he, “is out of 
her mind; I dare say she treated you 
to some of her ravings, but you need 
not dread any further interruption 
from her, I have brought her so far 
to reason. She did not hurt you I 
trust.” 

“ No, no,” said I; “but she terrified 
me beyond measure,” 

* Well,” said he, “she is likely to 
behave better for the future, and I dare 
swear that neither you nor she would 
desire after what has passed to meet 
again.” 

This occurrence, so startling and nn- 
pleasant, so involved in mystery, and 
giving rise to so many painful surmises, 
afforded me no very agreeable food for 
rumination, All attempts on my part 
to arrive at the truth were baffled; Lord 
Glenfallen evaded all my enquiries, aud 
at length peremptorily forbid any fur- 
ther allusion to the matter. I was thus 
obliged to rest satisfied with what I 
had actually seen, and to trust to time 
to resolve the perplexities in which 
the whole transaction had involved me. 
Lord Glenfallen’s temper and spirits 
gradually underwent a complete and 
most painful change; he became silent 
and abstracted, his manner to me was 
abrupt and often harsh, some grievous 
anxiety seemed ever present to his 
mind; and under its influence his 
spirits sunk and his temper became 
soured. I soon perceived that his 
gaiety was rather that which the stir 
and excitement of society produces, 
than the result of a healthy habit of 
mind ; and every day confirmed me in 
the opinion, that the considerate good- 
nature which I had so much admired 
in him was little more than a mere 
manner; and to my infinite grief and 
surprise, the gay, kind, open-hearted 
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nobleman who had for months followed 
and flattered me, was rapidly assuming 
the form of a gloomy, morose, and sin- 
gularly selfish man; this was a bitter 
discovery, and I strove to conceal it 
from my myself as long as I could, but 
the truth was not to be denied, and I 
was forced to believe that Lord Glen- 
fallen no longer loved me, and that he 
was at little pains to conceal the alte- 
ration in his sentiments. One morning 
after breakfast, Lord Glenfallen had 
been for some time walking silently 
up and down the room, buried in his 
moody reflections, when pausing sud- 
denly, and turning towards me, he ex- 
claimed, 

“T have it, I have it; we must 
go abroad and stay there, too, and 
if that does not answer, why—why 
we must try some more effectual 
expedient. Lady Glenfallen, I have 
become involved in heavy embarrass- 
ments, a wife you know must share 
the fortunes of her husband, for better 
for worse, but I will waive my right if 
you prefer remaining here—here at 
Cahergillagh ; for I would not have 
you seen elsewhere without the state 
to which your rank entitles you; be- 
sides it would break your poor mother’s 
heart,” he added, with sneering gravity, 
“so make up your mind—Cahergillagh 
or France. I will start if possible in 
a week, so determine between this and 
then.” 

He left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments I saw him ride past the window, 
followed by a mounted servant; he had 
directed a domestic to inform me that 
he should not be back until the next 
day. 1 was in very great doubt as to 
what course of conduct I should pur- 
sue, as to accompanying him in the 
continental tour so suddenly deter- 
mined upon, I felt that it would be a 
hazard too great to encounter ; for at 
Cahergillagh I had always the consci- 
ousness to sustain me, that if his tem- 
per at any time led him into violent or 
unwarrantable treatment of me, I had 
a remedy within reach, in the protec- 
tion and support of my own family, 
from all useful and effective communi- 
cation with whom, if once in France, 
I should be entirely debarred. As to 
remaining at Cahergillugh in solitude, 
and for aught I knew, exposed to 
hidden dangers, it appeared to me 
scarcely less objectionable than the 
former proposition; and yet I feared 
that with one or other I must comply, 
unless I was prepared to come to an 
actual breach with Lord Glenfallen ; 
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full of these unpleasing doubts and 
perplexities, I retired to rest. I was 
wakened, after having slept uneasily 
for some hours, by some person shaking 
me rudely by the shoulder; a small 
lamp burned in my room, and by its 
light, to my horror and amazement, | 
discovered that my visitant was the 
self-same blind, old lady who had so 
terrified me a few weeks before. I 
started up in the bed, with a view to 
ring the bell, and alarm the domestics, 
but she instantly anticipated me by 
saying, “do not be frightened, silly 
girl; if I had wished to harm you I 
could have done it while you were 
sleeping, I need not have’ wakened 
you; listen to me, now, attentively 
and fearlessly ; for what I have to say, 
interests you to the full as much as it 
does me ; tell me, here, in the presence 


of God, did Lord Glenfallen marry 
you, actually marry you?—speak the 
truth, woman.” 

“As surely as I live and speak,” I 
replied, “did Lord Glenfallen marry 
me in presence of more than a hundred 
witnesses.” 

“ Well,” continued she, “he should 
have told you ¢hen, before you married 
him, that he had a wife living, which 
wife Iam; I feel you tremble—tush ! 
do not be frightened. I do not mean 
to harm you—mark me now—you are 
not his wife. When I make my story 
known you will be so, neither in the 
eye of God nor of man ; you must leave 
this house upon to-morrow ; let the 
world know that your husband has 
another wife living ; go, you, into 
retirement, and leave him to justice, 
which will surely overtake him, If 
you remain in this house after to-mor- 
row you will reap the bitter fruits of 
your sin,” so saying, she quitted the 
room, leaving me very little disposed 
to sleep. 

Here was food for my very worst 
and most terrible suspicions ; still 
there was not enough to remove all 
doubt. I had no proof of the truth of 
this woman's statement. Taken by 
itself there was nothing to induce me 
to attach weight to it; but when I 
viewed it in connection with the extra- 
ordinary mystery of some of Lord 
Glenfallen’s proceedings, his strange 
anxiety to exclude me from certain 
portions of the mansion, doubtless, lest 
I should encounter this person—the 
strong influence, nay, command, which 
she possessed over him, a circumstance 
clearly established by the very fact of 
her residing in the very place, where 





of all others, he should least have de. 
sired to find her—her thus acting, and 
continuing to act in direct contradic. 
tion to his wishes; when I say [ 
viewed her disclosure in connection 
with all these circumstances, I could 
not help feeling that there was at least 
a fearful veri-similitude in the allega- 
tions which she had made. Still I was 
not satisfied, nor nearly so; young 
minds have a reluctance almost insur- 
mountable to believing upon any thing 
short of unquestionable proof, the ex. 
istence of premeditated guilt in any 
one whom they have ever trusted; and 
in support of this feeling I was assured 
that if the assertion of Lord Glenfal- 
len, which nothing in this woman’s 
manner had led me to disbelieve, were 
true, namely, that her mind was un- 


sound, the whole fabric of my doubts 


and fears must fall to the ground. | 
determined to state to Lord Glenfallen 
freely and accurately the substance of 
the communication which I had just 
heard, and in his words and looks to 
seek for its proof or refutation ; full of 
these thoughts I remained wakeful and 
excited all night, every moment fancy- 
ing that I heard the step, or saw the 
figure of my recent visitor towards 
whom I felt a species of horror and 
dread which I can hardly describe. 
There was something in her face, 
though her features had evidently been 
handsome, and were not, at first sight, 
unpleasing, which, upon a nearer in- 
spection, seemed to indicate the habi- 
tual prevalence and indulgence of evil 
passions, and a power of expressing 
mere animal anger, with an intenseness 
that I have seldom seen equalled, and 
to which an almost unearthly effect 
was given by the convulsive quivering 
of the sightless eyes. You may easily 
suppose that it was no very pleasing 
reflection to me to consider, that when- 
ever caprice might induce her to return, 
I was within the reach of this violent, 
and, for aught I knew, insane woman, 
who had, upon that very night, spoken 
to me in a tone of menace, of which 
her mere words, divested of the manner 
and look with which she uttered them, 
can convey but a faint idea. Will you 
believe me when I tell you that I was 
actually afraid to leave my bed in order 
to secure the door, lest I should again 
encounter the dreadful object lurking 
in some corner or peeping from behind 
the window curtains, so very a child 
was I in my fears. 

The morning came, and with it 


Lord Glenfallen. I knew not, and 
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indeed I cared not, where he might 
have been; my thoughts were whol- 
ly engrossed by the terrible fears 
and suspicions which my last night's 
conference had suggested to me; he 
was, as usual, gloomy and abstracted, 
and I feared in no very fitting mood 
to hear what I had to say with pa- 
tience, whether the charges were true 
or false. I was, however, determined 
not to suffer the opportunity to pass, or 
Lord Glenfallen to leave the room, 


until, at all hazards, I had unburdened 
my mind. 

“My Lord,” said I, after a long 
silence, summoning up all my firmness, 
“my lord, I wish to say a few words to 
you upon a matter of very great im- 
portance, of very deep concernment 
to you and to me.” I fixed my eyes 
upon him to discern, if possible, 
whether the announcement caused him 
any uneasiness, but no symptom of 
any such feeling was perceptible. 

“ Well, my dear,” said he, “this is, 
no doubt, a very grave preface, and 
portends, I have no doubt, something 
extraordinary—pray let us have it 
without more ado,” 


“ He took a chair, and seated him- 
self nearly opposite to me. 

“ My lord,” said I, “ I have seen the 
person who alarmed me so much a 
short time since, the blind lady, again, 
upon last night ;” his face upon which 
my eyes were fixed, turned pale, he 


he hesitated for a moment, and then 
said— 

“And did you, pray madam, so 
totally forget or spurn my express com- 
mand, as to enter that portion of the 
house from which your promise, I 
might say, your oath, excluded you— 
answer me that ?” he added, fiercely. 

“ My lord,” said I, “I have neither 
forgotten your commands, since such 
they were, nor disobeyed them. I was, 
last night, wakened from my sleep, as I 
lay in my own chamber, and accosted 
by the person whom I have mentioned 
—how she found access to the room I 
cannot pretend to say.” 

“Ha! this must be looked to,” said 
he, half reflectively; “and pray,” 
added he, quickly, while in turn he 
fixed his eyes upon me, “ what did this 

erson say, since some comment upon 
er communication forms, no doubt, 
the sequel to your preface.” 

“Your lordship is not mistaken,” 
said I, “ her statement was so extraor- 
dinary that I could not think of with- 
holding it from you ; she told me, my 
lord, that you had a wife living at the 
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time you married me, and that she was 
that wife.” 

Lord Glenfallen became ashy pale, 
almost livid; he made two or three 
efforts to clear his voice to speak, but 
in vain, and turning suddenly from me, 
he walked to the window; the horror 
and dismay, which, in the olden time, 
overwhelmed the woman of Endor, 
when her spells unexpectedly conjured 
the dead into her presence, were but 
types of what I felt, when thus pre- 
sented with what appeared to be almost 
unequivocal evidence of the guilt, 
whose existence I had before so 
strongly doubted. There wasa silence 
of some moments, during which it 
were hard to conjecture whether I or 
my companion suffered most. Lord 
Glenfallen soon recovered his self 
command; he returned to the table, 
again sat down and said— 

“What you have told me has so 
astonished me, has unfolded such a 
tissue of motiveless guilt, and in a 
quarter from which I had so little 
reason to look for ingratitude or trea- 
chery, that your announcement almost 
deprived me of speech ; the person in 
in question, however, has one excuse, 
her mind is, as I told you before, un- 
settled. You should have remembered 
that, and hesitated to receive as unex- 
ceptionable evidence against the ho- 
nour of your husband, the ravings of 
a lunatic. I now tell you that this is 
the last time I shall speak to you upon 
this subject, and, in the presence of the 
God who is to judge me, and as I hope 
for mercy in the day of judgment, I 
swear that the charge thus brought 
against me, is utterly false, unfounded, 
and ridiculous; I defy the world in 
any point to taint my honour; and, as 
I have never taken the opinion of mad- 
men touching your character or mo- 
rals, I think it but fair to require that 
you will evince a like tenderness for 
me; and now, once for all, never 
again dare to repeat to me your insult- 
ing suspicions, or the clumsy and infa- 
mous calumnies of fools. I shall in- 
stantly let the worthy lady who con- 
trived this somewhat original device, 
understand fully my opinion upon the 
matter—good morning ;” and with 
these words he left me again in doubt, 
and involved in all horrors of the most 
agonizing suspense. I had reason to 
think that Lord Glenfallen wreaked 
his vengeance upon the author of the 
strange story which I had heard, with 
a violence which was not satisfied with 
mere words, for old Martha, “ whom 

E 
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I was a great favourite, while attending 
me in my room, told me that she feared 
her master had ill used the poor, blind, 
Dutch woman, for that she had heard 
her scream as if the very life were 
leaving her, but added a request that 
I should not speak of what she had 
told me to any one, particularly to the 
master. 

“How do you know that she is a 
Dutch woman ?” inquired I, anxious to 
Jearn anything whatever that might 
throw a light upon the history of this 
person, who seemed to have resolved 
to mix herself up in my fortunes. 

“ Why, my lady,” answered Martha, 
“the master often calls her the Dutch 
hag, and other names you would not 
like to hear, and I am sure she is nei- 
ther English nor Irish ; for, whenever 
they talk together, they speak some 

veer foreign lingo, and fast enough, 
I'll be bound ; but | ought not to talk 
about her at all; it might be as much 
as my place is worth to mention her— 
only you saw her first yourself, so there 
can be no great harm in speuking of 
her now.” 

“ How long has this lady been here ?” 
continued I. 

“She came early on the morning 
after your ladyship’s arrival,” answered 
she ; “but do not ask me any more, 


for the master would think nothing of 
turning me out of doors for daring to 
speak of her at all, much less to you, 


my any 


I did not like to press the poor wo- 
man further; for her reluctance to 
speak on this topic was evident and 
strong. You will readily believe that 
upon the very slight grounds which my 
information afforded, contradicted as it 
was by the sulemn oath of my husband, 
and derived from what was, at best, a 
very questionable source, I could not 
take any very decisive measure what- 
ever; and as to the menace of the 
strange woman who had thus unac- 
countably twice intruded herself into 
my chamber, although, at the moment, 
it occasioned me some uneasiness, it 
was not, even in my eyes, sufficiently 
formidable to induce my departure 
from Cahergillagh. 

A few nights after the scene which 
I have just mentioned, Lord Glenfallen 
having, as usual, early retired to his 
study, I was left alone in the parlour 
to amuse myself as best I might. It 
Was not strange that my thoughts 
should often recur to the agitating 
scenes in which I had recently taken a 
part; the subject of my reflections, 
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the solitude, the silence, and the late. 
ness of the hour, as also the depression 
of spirits to which I had of late been 
a constant prey, tended to produce 
that nervous excitement which places 
us wholly at the mercy of the imagina- 
tion. In order to calm my spirits, J 
was endeavouring to direct my thoughts 
into some more pleasing channel, when 
I heard, or thought I heard, uttered 
within a few yards of me, in an odd 
half-sneering tone, the words, “ There 
is blood upon your ladyship’s throat.” 
So vivid was the impression, that I 
started to my feet, and involuntarily 
placed my hand upon my neck, JT 
looked around the room for the speaker, 
but in vain. I went then to the room. 
door, which I opened, and peered into 
the passage, nearly faint with horror, lest 
some leering, shapeless thing should 
greet me upon the threshold. When 
I had gazed long enough to assure my- 
self that no strange object was within 
sight, 

“IT have been too much of a rake, 
lately; I am racking out my nerves,” 
suid I, speaking aloud, with a view to 
re-assure nyself, I rang the bell, and, 
attended by old Martha, I retired to 
settle for the night. While the ser. 
vant was, as was her custom, arranging 
the lamp which I have already stated 
always burned during the night in my 
chamber, I was employed in undress- 
ing, and, in doing so, I had recourse 
to a large looking-glass which occupied 
a considerable portion of the wall in 
which it was fixed, rising from the 
ground to a height of about six feet; 
this mirror filled the space of a large 
pannel in the wainscoting opposite 
the foot of the bed. I had hardly been 
before it for the lapse of a minute, when 
something like a black pall was slowly 
waved between me and it. 

“Oh, God! there it is,” I exclaimed 
wildly. “I have seen it again, Mar- 
tha—the black cloth.” 

“God be merciful to us, then!” an- 
swered she, tremulously crossing her- 
self. “Some misfortune is over us,” 

“ No, no, Martha,” said I, almost 
instantly recovering my collectedness ; 
for, although of a nervous tempera- 
ment, I had never been superstitious. 
“I do not believe in omens, You 
know, I saw, or fancied I saw, this 
thing before, and nothing followed. 

“The Dutch lady came the next 
morning,” replied she. 

“Methinks, such an occurrence 
scarcely deserved a supernatural an- 
nouncement,” I replied. 
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“She is a strange woman, my lady,” 
said Martha, “and she is not gone yet— 
mark my words.” 

“ Well, well, Martha,” said I, “I 
have not wit enough to change your 
opinions, nor inclination to alter mine; 
so I will talk no more of the matter. 
Good night,” and so I was left to my re- 
flections. After lying for about an hour 
awake, I at length fell into a kind of 
doze; but my imagination was still 
busy, for I was startled from this un- 
refreshing sleep by fancying that I 
heard a voice close to my face exclaim 
as before, “ There is blood upon your 
Jadyship’s throat.” The words were 
jnstantly followed by a loud burst of 
laughter. Quaking with horror, I 
awakened, and heard my husband en- 
ter the room. Even this was a relief. 
Scared as I was, however, by the tricks 
which my imagination had played me, 
I preferred remaining silent, and pre- 
tending to sleep, to attempting to en- 

age my husband in conversation, for 
T ell knew that his mood was such, 
that his words would not, in all proba- 
bility, convey anything that had not 
better be unsaid and unheard. Lord 
Glenfallen went into his dressing-room, 
which lay upon the right-hand side of 
the bed. The door lying open, I could 
see him by himself, at full length upon 
a sofa, and, in about half an hour, I 
became aware, by his deep and regu- 
larly drawn respiration, that he was fast 
asleep. Wheu slumber refuses to visit 
one, there is something peculiarly irri- 
tating, not to the temper, but to the 
nerves, in the consciousness that some 
one is in your immediate presence, ac- 
tually enjoying the boon which you are 
seeking in vain ; at least, I have always 
found it so, and never more than upon 
the present occasion. A thousand an- 
noying imaginations harrassed and ex- 
cited me, every object which I looked 
upon, though ever so familiar, seemed 
to have acquired a strange phantom- 
like character, the varying shadows 
thrown by the flickering of the lamp- 
light, seemed shaping themselves into 
grotesque and unearthly forms, and 
whenever my eyes wandered to the 
sleeping figure of my husband, bis fea- 
tures appeared to undergo the strangest 
and most demoniacal contortions. Hour 
after hour was told by the old clock, 
and each succeeding one found me, if 
possible, less inclined to sleep than its 
predecessor. It was now considerably 
past three ; my eyes, in their involun- 
tary wanderings, happened to alight 
upon the large mirror which was, as I 
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have said, fixed in the wall opposite the 
foot of the bed. A view of it was com- 
manded from where I lay, through the 
curtains, as I gazed fixedly upon it, I 
thought I perceived the broad sheet of 
glass shifting its position in relation to 
the bed; I rivetted my eyes upon it 
with intense scrutiny; it was no de- 
ception, the mirror, as if acting of its 
own impulse, moved slowly aside, and 
disclosed a dark aperture in the wall, 
nearly as large as an ordinary door; a 
figure evidently stood in this ; but the 
light was too dim to define it accurately. 
It stepped cautiously into the chamber, 
and with so little noise, that had | not 
actually seen it, I do not think I should 
have been aware of its presence. It 
was arrayed in a kind of woollen night- 
dress, and a white handkerchief or 
cloth was bound tightly about the 
head; I had no difficulty spite of the 
strangeness of the attire in recognising 
the blind woman whom I so much 
dreaded. She stooped down, bringing 
her head nearly to the ground, and in 
that attitude she remained motionless 
for some moments, no doubt in order 
to ascertain if any suspicious sound 
were stirring. She was apparently 
satisfied by her observations, for she 
Samediately recommenced her silent 
progress towards a ponderous mahoe 
gany dressing table of my husband’s; 
when she had reached it, she paused 
again, and appeared to listen attentively 
for some minutes ; she then noiselessly 
opened one of the drawers from which, 
having groped for some time, she took 
something which I soon perceived to 
be a case of razors ; she opened it and 
tried the edge of each of the two in- 
struments upon the skin of her hand; 
she quickly selected one, which she 
fixed firmly in her grasp; she now 
stooped down as before, and having 
listened for a time, she, with the hand 
that was disengaged, groped her way 
into the dressing room where Lord 
Glenfallen lay fast asleep. I was fixed 
as if in the tremendous spell of a night 
mare. I could not stir even a finger; 
I could not lift my voice; I could not 
even breathe, and though I expected 
every moment to see the sleeping man 
murdered, I could not even close my 
eyes to shut out the horrible spectacle, 
which I had not the power to avert, 
I saw the woman ee the sleep- 
ing figure, she laid the unoccu- 
pied hand lightly along his clothes, 
and having thus ascertained his 
identity, she, after a brief interval, 
turned back and again entered my 
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chamber ; here she bent down again to 
listen. I had now not a doubt but that 
the razor was intended for my throat; 
yet the terrific fascination which had 
locked ull my powers so long, still 
continued to bind me fast. I felt that 
my life depended upon the slightest 
ordinary exertion, and yet I could 
not stir one joint from the position in 
which I lay, nor even make noise 
enough to waken Lord Glenfallen. 
The murderous woman now, with long, 
silent steps, approached the bed; my 
very heart seemed turning to ice; her 
left hand, that which was disengaged,was 
upon the pillow ; she gradually slid it 
forward towards my head, and in an 
instant, with the speed of lightning, it 
was clutched in my hair, while, with 
the other hand, she dashed the razor 
at my throat. A slight inaccuracy 
saved me from instant death ; the blow 
fell short, the point of the razor graz- 
ing my throat; in a moment I know 
not how, I found myself at the other 
side of the bed uttering shriek after 
shriek ; the wretch was, however, de- 
termined if possible to murder me, 
scrambling along by the curtains ; she 
rushed round the bed towards me; I 
seized the handle of the door to make 
my escape; it was, however, fastened ; 
at all events I could not open it, from 
the mere instinct of recoiling terror, I 
shrunk back into a corner—she was 
now within a yard of me—ber hand 
was upon my face—I closed my eyes 
fast, expecting never to open them 
again, when a blow, inflicted from be- 
hind by a strong arm, stretched the 
monster senseless at my feet; at the 
same moment the door opened, and 
several domestics, alarmed by my cries, 
entered the apartment. I[ do not 
recollect what followed, for I fainted. 
One swoon succeeded another so long 
and death-like, that my life was consi- 
dered very doubtful. At about ten 
o'clock, however, I sunk into a deep 
and refreshing sleep, from which I was 
awakened at about two, that I might 
swear my deposition before a magis- 
trate, who attended for that purpose. 
I, accordingly, did so, as did ies Lord 


Glenfallen ; and the woman was fully 
committed to stand her trial at the 


ensuing assizes. I shall never forget 
the scene which the examination of 
the blind woman and of the other par- 
ties afforded. She was brought into 
the room in the custody of two ser- 
vants; she wore a kind of flannel 
wrapper which had not been changed 
since the pight before; it was torn 
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and soiled, and here and there smeared 
with blood, which had flowed in large 
quantities from a wound in her head : 
the white handkerchief had fallen off in 
the scuffle ; and her grizzled hair fell in 
masses about her wild and deadly pale 
countenance. She appeared perfectly 
composed, however, and the only 
regret she expressed throughout, was 
at not having succeeded in her at- 
tempt, the object of which she did 
not pretend to conceal. On being 
asked her name, she called herself the 
Countess Glenfallen, and refused to 
give any other title. 

“The woman’s name is Flora Van- 
Kemp,” said Lord Glenfallen. 

“ It was, it was, you perjured traitor 
and cheat,” screamed the woman; and 
then there followed a volley of words 
in some foreign language. “ Is there a 
magistrate here,” she resumed ; “ I am 
Lord Glenfallen’s wife—I'll prove it— 
write down my words. I am willing 
to be hanged or burned, so he meets 
his deserts. I did try to kill that doll 
of his; but it was he who put it 
into my head to do it—two wives were 
too many—I was to murder her, or 
she was to hang me—listen to all I 
have to say.” 

Here Lord Glenfallen interrupted. 

“TI think sir,” said he, addressing 
the magistrate, “that we had better 
proceed to business, this unhappy 
woman’s furious recriminations but 
waste our time ; if she refuses to answer 
your questions, you had better, | pre- 
sume, take my depositions.” 

“ And are you going to swear away 
my life, you black perjured murderer?” 
shrieked the woman. “Sir, sir, sir, 
you must hear me,” she continued, ad- 
dressing the magistrate, “ I can convict 
him—he bid me murder that girl, and 
then when I failed, he came behind 
me, and struck me down, and now he 
wants to swear away my life—take 
down all I say.” 

“If it is your intention,” said the 
magistrate, “to confess the crime with 
which you stand charged, you may, 
upon producing sufficient evidence, 
criminate whom you please.” 

“ Evidence!—I have no evidence 
but myself,” said the woman. “I will 
swear it all—write down my testimony 
—write it down, I say—we shall hang 
side by side, my brave Lord—all your 
own handy-work, my gentle husband.” 
This was followed by a low, insolent, 
and sneering laugh, which, from one 
: her situation, was sufficiently horri- 

e 
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« T will not at present hear anything,” 
replied he, “ but distinct answers to the 
questions which I shall put to you upon 
this matter.” 

“ Then you shall hear nothing,” re- 
plied she sullenly, and no inducement 
or intimidation could bring her to speak 
again. 

“Lord Glenfallen’s deposition and 
mine were then given, as also those of 
the servants who had entered the room 
at the moment of my rescue ; the ma- 
gistrate then intimated that she was 
committed, and must proceed directly 
to gaol, whither she was brought ina 
carriage of Lord Glenfallen’s, for his 
lordship was naturally by no means 
indifferent to the effect which her vehe- 
ment accusations against himself might 

roduce, if uttered before every chance 

earer whom she might meet with be- 
tween Cahergillagh and the place of 
confinement whithershe was dispatched. 

During the time which intervened be- 
tween the committal and the trial of 
the prisoner, Lord Glenfallen seemed 
to suffer agonies of mind which baffle 
all description, he hardly ever slept, 
and when he did, his slumbers seemed 
but the instruments of new tortures, 
and his waking hours were, if possible, 
exceeded in intensity of terrors by the 
dreams which disturbed his sleep. 
Lord Glenfallen rested, if to lie in the 
mere attitude of repose were to do so, 
in his dressing-room, and thus I had 
an opportunity of witnessing, far oftener 
than I wished it, the fearful workings 
of his mind; his agony often broke out 
into such fearful paroxysms that deli- 
rium and total loss of reason appeared 
to be impending ; he frequently spoke 
of flying from the country, and bringing 
with him all the witnesses of the 
appalling scene upon which the prose- 
cution was founded; then again he 
would fiercely lament that the blow 
which he had inflicted had not ended 
all. 

The assizes arrived, however, and 
upon the day appointed, Lord Glen- 
fallen and I attended in order to give 
our evidence. The cause was called 
on, and the prisoner appeared at the 
bar. Great curiosity and interest were 
felt respecting the trial, so that the 
court was crowded to excess. The 
prisoner, however, without appearing 
to take the trouble of listening to the 
indictment, pleaded guilty, and no 
representations on the part of the 
court, availed to induce her to retract 
her plea. After much time had been 
wasted in a fruitless attempt to prevail 
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upon her to reconsider her words, the 
court proceeded according to the usual 
form, to pass sentence. This having 
been done, the prisoner was about to 
be removed, when she said in a low, 
distinct voice— 

“ A word—a word, my Lord :—is 
Lord Glenfallen here in the court?” 
On being told that he was, she raised 
her voice to a tone of loud menace, 
and continued— 

“ Hardress, Earl of Glenfallen, I 
accuse you here in this court of justice 
of two crimes,—first, that you married 
a second wife, while the first was living, 
and again, that you prompted me to the 
murder, for attempting which I am to 
die ;—secure him—chain him—bring 
him here.” 

There was a laugh through the 
court at these words, which were natu- 
rally treated by the judge as a violent 
extemporary recrimination, and the 
woman was desired to be silent. 

“You wont take him, then,” she 
said, “you wont try him? You'll let 
him go free ?” 

It was intimated by the court that 
he would certainly be allowed “to go 
free,” and she was ordered again to be 
removed. Before, however, the man- 
date was executed, she threw her arms 
wildly into the air, and uttered one 
piercing shriek so full of preternatural 
rage and despair, that it might fitly 
have ushered a soul into those realms 
where hope can come no more. The 
sound still rang in my ears, months 
after the voice that had uttered it was 
for ever silent. The wretched woman 
was executed in accordance with the 
sentence which had been pronounced. 

For some time after this event, 
Lord Glenfallen a ed, if possible, 
to suffer more han kohed done before, 
and altogether, his language, which 
often amounted to half confessions of 
the guilt imputed to him, and all the 
circumstances connected with the late 
occurrences, formed a mass of evidence 
so convincing that I wrote to my father, 
detailing the grounds of my fears, and 
imploring him to come to Cahergillagh 
without delay, in order to remove me 
from my husband's control, previously 
to taking legal steps for a final separa- 
tion. Circumstanced as I was, my 
existence was little short of intolerable, 
for, besides the fearful suspicions which- 
attached to my husband, I plainly per- 
ceived that if Lord Glenfallen were 
not relieved, and that speedily, insanity 
must supervene. I therefore expected 
my father’s arrival, or at least a letter 
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to announce it, with indescribable im- 
patience. 

About a week after the execution 
had taken place, Lord Glenfallen one 
morning met me with an unusually 
sprightly air— 

“Fanny,” said he, “I have it now 
for the first time, in my power to ex- 
plain to your satisfaction every thing 
which has hitherto appeared suspicious 
or mysterious in my conduct. After 
breakfast come with me to 7 study, 
and I shall, I hope, make all things 
clear.” 

This invitation afforded me more 
real pleasure than I had experienced 
for months ; something had certainly 
occurred to tranquillize my husband's 
mind, in no ordinary dezree, and I 
thought it by no means impossible that 
he would, in the proposed interview, 
ws himself the most injured and 
nnocent of men. Full of this hope I 
repaired to his study at the appointed 
hour; he was writing busily when [ 
entered the room, and just raising his 
eyes, he requested me to be seated. 
I took a chair as he desired, and re- 
mained silently awaiting his leisure, 
while he finished, fulded, directed, and 
sealed his letter; laying it then upon 
the table, with the address downward, 
he said— 

“ My dearest Fanny, I know I must 
have appeared very strange to you and 
very unkind—often even cruel; before 
the end of this week I will show you 
the necessity of my conduct; how im- 
possible it was that I should have seem- 
ed otherwise. I am conscious that 
many acts of mine must have inevi- 
tably given rise to painful suspicions— 
suspicions, which indeed, upon one 
eccusion you very properly communi- 
gated to me. I have gotten two letters 
from a quarter which commands respect, 
containing information as to the course 
by which I may be enabled to prove 
the negative of all the crimes which 
even the most credulous suspicion 
could luy to my charge. I expected a 
third by this morning’s post, contain- 
ing documents which will set the matter 
for ever ut rest, but owing, no doubt, 
to some neglect, or, perhaps, to some 
difficulty in collecting the papers, some 
inevitable delay, it has not come to 
hand this morning, according to my 
expectation. I was finishing one to 
the very same quarter when you came 
in, and if a sound rousing be worth 
any thing, I think I shall havea special 
messenger before two days have passed. 
I have been thinking over the matter 
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within myself, whether I had better 
imperfectly clear up your doubts by 
submitting to your inspection the two 
letters which [ have already received, 
or wait till [ can triumphantly vindicate 
myself by the production of the docu. 
ments which I have already mentioned, 
and I have, I think, not unnaturally 
decided upon the latter course ; how. 
ever, there is a person in the next 
room, whose testimony is not without 
its value—excuse me for one moment.” 

So saying, he arose and went to the 
door of a closet which opened from the 
study, this he unlocked, and half open. 
ing the door, he said, “it is only I,” 
and then slipped into the room, and 
carefully closed and locked the door 
behind him. I immediately heard his 
voice in animated conversation; my 
curiosity upon the subject of the letter 
was naturally great, so smothering any 
little scruples which I might have felt, 
I resolved to look at the address of 
the letter which lay as my husband had 
left it, with its face upon the table. [ 
accordingly drew it over to me, and 
turned up the direction. For two or 
three moments I could scarce believe 
my eyes, but there could be no mistake 
—in large characters were traced the 
words, “To the Archangel Gabriel in 
heaven.” I had scarcely returned the 
letter to its original position, and in 
some degree recovered the shock which 
this unequivocal proof of insanity pro- 
duced, when the closet door was un- 
locked, and Lord Glenfallen re-entered 
the study, carefully closing and locking 
the door again upon the outside. 

“ Whom have you there ?” inquired 
I, making a strong effort to appear 
calin. 

“ Perhaps,” said he musingly, “ you 
might have some objection to seeing 
her, at least for a time.” 

“ Who is it ?” repeated I. 

“ Why,” said he, “I see no use in 
hiding it—the blind Dutchwoman; I 
have been with her the whole mor- 
ning. She is very anxious to get out 
of that closet, but you know she is 
odd, she is scarcely to be trusted.” 

A heavy gust of wind shook the 
door at this moment with a sound as if 
something more substantial were push- 
ing against it. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!—do you hear her,” 
said he, with an obstreperous burst of 
laughter. The wind died away in a 
long howl, and Lord Glenfallen, sud- 
denly checking his merriment, shrugged 
his shoulders, and muttereden 
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«We had better not tease her at 
present with questions,” said I, in as 
unconcerned a tone as I could assume, 
although I felt every moment as if I 
should faint. 

“Humph! may be so,” said he, 
« well come back in an hour or two, or 
when you please, and you will find us 
here.” 

He again unlocked the door, and 
entered with the same precautions 
which he had adopted before, locking 
the door upon the inside, and as [ 
hurried from the room, I heard his 
voice again exerted as if in eager par- 
ley. 1 can hardly describe my emo- 
tions ; my hopes had been raised to 
the highest, and now in an instant, all 
was gone—the dreadful consummation 
was accomplished—the fearful retri- 
bution had fallen upon the guilty man 
—the mind was destroyed—the power 
to repent was gone. The agony of 
the hours which followed what I would 
still call my awful interview with Lord 
Glenfallen, I cannot describe; my 
solitude was, however, broken in upon 
by Martha, who came to inform me of 
the arrival of a gentleman, who expec- 
ted me in the parlour. I accordingly 


desceniled, and to my great joy, found 


my father seated by the fire. This 
expedition, upon his part, was easily 
accounted for: my communications 
had touched the honor of the family. 
I speedily informed him of the dread- 
ful malady which had fallen upon the 
wretched man. My father suggested 
the necessity of placing some person to 
watch him, to prevent his injuring 
himself or others. I rang the bell, and 
desired that one Edward Cooke, an 
attached servant of the family, should 
besent to me. I told him distinctly 
and briefly, the nature of the service 
required of him, and, attended by him, 
my father and I proceeded at ouce to 
the study; the door of the inner room 
was still closed, and everything in the 
outer chamber remained in the same 
order in which I had left it. Wethen 
advanced to the closet door, at which 
we knocked, but without receiving any 
answer, We next tried to open the 
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door, but in vain—it was locked upon 
the inside ; we knocked more loudly, 
but in vaiv. Seriously alarmed, I 
desired the servant to Toes the door, 
which was, after several violent efforts, 
accomplished, and we entered the 
closet. Lord Glenfallen was lying on 
his face upon a sofa. 

“Hush,” said I, “he is asleep ;” 
we paused for a moment. 

“He is too still for that,” said my 
father ; we all of us felt a strong reluc- 
tance to approach the figure. 

“ Edward,, said I, “try whether your 
master sleeps.” 

The servant approached the sofa 
where Lord Glenfallen lay ; he leant 
his ear towards the head of the recum- 
bent figure, to ascertain whether the 
sound of breathing was audible; he 
turned towards us, and said— 

“ My Lady, you had better not wait 
here, I am sure he is dead !” 

“Let me see the face,” said I, ter- 
ribly agitated, “you may be mistaken.” 
The man then, in obedience to m 
command, turned the body round, and, 

gracious God! what a sight met m 
view ;—he was, indeed, perfectly dead, 
The whole breast of the shirt, with its 
lace frill, was drenched with gore, as was 
the couch underneath the spot where 
he lay. The head hung back, as it 
seemed almost severed from the body 
by a frightful gash, which yawned 
across the throat. The instrument 
which had inflicted it, was found under 
his body. All, then, was over; I was 
never to learn the history in whose ter- 
mination I had been so deeply and so 

tragically involved. 

The severe'discipline which my mind 
had undergone was not bestowed in 
vain. I directed my thoughts and my 
hopes to that place where there is no 
more sin, nor dangef, nor sorrow, 

Thus ends a brief tale, whose pro- 
minent incidents many will recognize 
as having marked the history of a dis- 
tinguished family, and though it refers 
to a somewhat distant date, we shall 
be found not to have taken, upon that 
account, any liberties with the facts, 
but in our statement of all the incidents, 
to have rigorously and faithfully adbered 
to the truth, 





Euphvasia. 


EUPHRASIA. 


* La durée de nos passions ne dépend pas plus de nous que la durée de notre vie,” 


—La Rochefoucauld. 


« Alas! the love of women.”—Byron. 


“ AND so our sweet Euphrasia is gone,” 
said 1 to my cousin Emily, as we 
strolled together through the old park 
the morning after my arrival at M@—— 
Hall. “ How sudden! Marston and 
his wife, whom I met at Paris not two 
months since, said nothing of her 
illness. ’ 

Emily looked up at me; her eyes 
were filled with tears, and her lip 
trembled in a vain effort to suppress 
feelings that were yet too fresh and 
strong to be mastered in a moment. 
After a pause she said— 

“ Not so sudden—she had been for 
some time ailing. Sir Lucius’s illness 
was a long one, and taxed her strength 
too severely. Come and I will show 
you where they have laid them ; ’tis 
not far from this.” 

We walked forward in silence to- 
wards the extremity of the park, each 
deeply occupied with melancholy 
musings. Since my absence abroad 
during three short years, what changes 
had taken place in my own destinies, 
as well as in those of others, Euphrasia 
was just then undergoing the alteration 
which often accompanies the full de- 
velopment of the female mind and 
body—passing, by scarce sensible gra- 
dations, from the free and joyous girl 
to the timid, sensitive, and thoughtful 
woman ; and she had since sped through 
all the fleeting changes of her brief 
existence—she had been a bride, a 
widow, and now slept beyond the 
reach of earthly care and vicissitude in 
the grave. 

We reached a small wicket in the 
park wall, and passed out into the old 
church-yard, and up the aisle of the 
trim and cheerful village church. We 
stood before a handsome and cost] 
monument, above which rose the rich 
and pompous carving of armorial 
bearings, whose boastful motto, relying 
on the prowess, and lauding the 
knightly honor of man, stood sternly 
rebuked by the solemn voice of death, 
that proclaimed the proud achieve- 
ments and lofty aspirations of man’s 
spirit but vanify, and himself but the 
dust of the earth. An inscription in 
gilded letters, on a white slab, told 
that “the mortal remains of Sir Lucius 
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de V———” rested beneath. His vir- 
tues, and the pious resignation and 
fortitude with which he bore his last se. 
vere und lingering illness, were extolled 
with no niggard praise ; and then, at a 
little distance, followed the lines, re- 
cording that there also reposed “the 
remains of Dame Euphrasia de V—~, 
the fond and devoted wife whose 
watchful and unwearied ministrations 
of love soothed the last hours of her 
husband —the inconsolable widow 
whose wearied spirit and worn out 
frame sunk beneath sorrow and suffer. 
ing.” 

“Ttis asad story,” said I, at length 
breaking the long silence that was be- 
coming insupportable. “I knew not, 
indeed, that beneath that sedate and 
melancholy deportment our dear lost 
one hid all the ardent and enduring 
tenderness of woman’s nature. Surely 
Sir Lucius was no ordinary man.” 

“ He was good and kind ever,” said 
Emily ; “ but 

She struggled for a moment vainly 
with her feelings, and then passionately 
continued : 

“Oh! it was not that—it was not 
that. They know not at the Hall why 
she died. They never read—they 
could not read the history of her poor 
heart.” 

The flood of feeling had overleaped 
its bounds, and flowed on unresisted. 
Emily sobbed in long yet not unre. 
freshing sorrow upon my shoulder, 

“Cousin, I will trust you,” she said, 
when her tears flowed more calmly; 
“ she would have trusted you—but not 
now. I have been already too weak 
and foolish, but it is so long since I had 
any one who could sympathise with 
me, that I yielded to the indulgence.” 

As we walked back to the Hall, I 
led the conversation to indifferent 
subjects. 

“T was delighted to find that your 
father’s ward, Marston, had sown his 
wild oats, and made so excellent a 
choice.” 

“It was, indeed, a most eligible 
one.” 

“ Besides, I had begun to fear that 
the whirl of fashionable dissipation in 
which he was hurried, would have 
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spoiled a fine nature ; but with so 
lovely a woman, all will be well. It 
was, no doubt, a joyous event to you 
all.” 

“To some it wasso. But see, my 
father and Henry are coming to join 
us; 1 would not have my eyes tell 
any tales to them.” 5 

The subject of our conversation was 
not again renewed that day; but as 
Emily gave me her hand on retiring at 
night, she placed within mine a small 
packet. In my own chamber, ere I 
lay down to rest, I broke the seal. 
Dearest Emily, thy tiny and graceful 
characters met my view. 


Euphrasia. 
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“ Dear Cousin,” they said, “ I redeem 
my promise, and trust you with the 
secret that none others dream of. 
These lines will tell you all; I have 
thrown them together in beguiling 
sorrow of some of its bitterness. Oh! 
surely you will understand, excuse, and 
pity our dear departed.” 

Reader! I give you one brief but 
eventful page in the history of woman’s 
heart, told—as it can only be ever 
effectually told—in the graceful yet 
ardent, in the delicate yet impassioned 
language of woman. ‘The lines bore 
the signature of T. E, M.* 


“They bade her to his wedding—nor dreamt they, when they did, 
The spirit-rending struggle her smiling answer hid: 

For she had been another's wife ; and altho’ on her brow 

Time's finger had but lightly touched, she was a widow now. 


« A matron, before girlhood’s years had past from her young life— 
A widow, even at the age when few are yet a wife— 

By nature curst with feelings, all too wild, impetuous, warm, 

She wed to do her parents’ will—to save herself from scorn. 


« A thing of dreams, long she had dreamt and castle-builded on 
A being like unto herself, to rest her a// upon— 

For when a woman gives her heart, what little is there left ? 
She’s like a casket out from which the gem hath been bereft. 


“ And childhood had not past away, when every hope entwined 
Round one who had a genial soul—a lofty kindred mind: 

He was of noble bearing, and was of all possess’d 

That wakes a deathless interest in a woman's gentle breast. 


“She loved him with no common warmth—no common constancy— 
The creature ever of extremes, feeling’s poor captive, she. 

He thought her but a child in years; and if he read her heart, 

He fancied that with childhood, too, his image would depart. 


“ She guess’d his thoughts with woman’s tact, and soon she taught her eye 
To glance most coldly ; and her cheek was still when he was nigh; 

She hid her bosom’s anguish ; and cold and fixed despair 

Took all so quietly its place, none ever knew ‘twas there. 


“ And he, that thankless being, who prized not the heart she gave, 
Soon, heedless of the woe he’d caused, was borne on fashion’s wave, 
Till "neath its vortex, deeply plunged, he almost, too, became 

Like all its yotaries, and nigh lost his spirit’s former aim. 


“Oft she had heard of him, and oft report gave him a bride : 
She’d school’d each feature to be calm ; but it was only pride 
That kept the heart that heav’d within from sending forth a sigh, 
And back, unshed, compell’d the tear that started to her eye. 


“ But others came to woo the heart that he had slighted so— 
And her reply was ever wont—‘ Her’s was not to bestow ? 
But parents’ fond entreaties oft more frequently prevail, 
When those of others, warmly urged, are only heard to fail. 





* Should these lines meet the eyes of their fair writer, as I trust they will, I am 
sure she will pardon me for using them in a manner which she did not permit when 


originw)ly confiding them to me. 
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« Just so it was with her—she could not say them nay— 

She cared not what became herself—her dreams had pass’d away, 
She coldly sat, whilst on her brow they bound the bridal wreath, 
As coldly, e’en, as if ’t had been a garland for her death, 


“ She stood before the altar, the beautiful, the bride— 
In her demeanour only seen a calm becoming pride ; 
Her feelings were subjected all under her control, 
And from her, e’en a momeat, no sign of sorrow stole. 


“In sight of heaven she pledged these vows, which, whilst her wedded life, 
Were all so scrupulously fill’d—the nurse, the friend, the wife. 

*Twas on her bosom its liege lord had breath’d his parting breath, 

And "twas her hand had closed his eyes in the last sleep of death, 


“ And still her weeds, devoid of show, were always her attire, 

Long after the allotted year of mourning did expire. 

She loved them, for their gloomy look was all in unison 

With a heart's feel, whose every hope some wind had rudely strewn, 
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“Long years had pass'd since they had met—the child was woman grown, 
He was about to plight his faith to one whom she had known 

In former years—and when they asked her presence on the day, 

She hid her anguish, and replied in accents even gay. 


“Twas at the altar first her eye fell on that well-known form, 
And for a moment even she could not repel the storm 

Of feelings, each contending with the calm for which she strove— 
’Twas but a moment, quickly she her feelings rose above. 
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“ Her cheek was pale, but all composed—she mark’d that figure’s grace 
Improved but by the hand of time—that bronzed expressive face— 
Gazed on that dark, soul-speaking eye—that brow of intellect, 
Shaded, not hid, by these soft curls of richest raven jet. 
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“ These chisell’d lips, that half in play, but more than half in scorn, 
Curl'd all so proudly—and that smile, perhaps their greatest charm—. 
Those small tine features, breathing, in their every movement, some 
Conviction that their owner's mind could be no common one— 


“ All, all she gazed on—heard that voice of deep melodious tone 
Pledge to protect another's life and welfare with his owa— 

Saw the ring on her finger placed—er hand raised to his lip— 
Yet she was calm, nor let a sigh once from her bosom slip. 


“She leaned against a pillar, nor moved till all was o’er— 

She heard the sacred, solemn blessing the greeting friends did pour: 
—'Twas not 'till then their glances met—one moment she was knowa— 
The next he'd sought her notice—Ais hand had touch’d her own. 


“ That touch—it wakened feelings which she’d numbered with the dead— 
That touch—what wild tumultuous thoughts within her breast it spread. 
She murmured a soft blessing upon him and on his bride— 

Her woman's love she conquered, concealed by woman's pride. 


“ All calmly then she turned from him—but still throughout her frame 
Now ever and anon that touch’s memory came ; 

That touch—it had vibrated thro’ her bosom’s inmost core— 

That touch the o’er-strung heart had burst—he never saw her more!” 


Mournful, yet I will hope not alto- Reader! will not my reflections be 
gether unprofitable, were my musings yours also? How mysteriously strange, 
on this sad story of woman's heart, yet how surpassingly lovely is the 
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character of woman! How strong is 
she in her fuilings—how unreserving 
in her sacrifices—how enduring in her 
devotion —how holy even in her 
passions. Oh man! man! boastful, 
gross, and sensual ; thou weak despot 
that wouldst fain rule others, yet art 
thyself whirled to and fro, and rent 
asunder by thy own stormy and un- 
hallowed passions, how art thou put to 
shame by the gentleness, the purity, 
the unostentatious heroism, and silent 
endurance of her whom thou callest the 
weaker sex. But does she never err, 
evenas man? Ah,yes!—she may be, 
and often is, drawn down from her 
bright and holy sphere, by the heartless 
wiles of him to whose protection God 
has assigned her; and she may, but 
seldom does, fall by the instigations of 
her ownheart. Yet what though it be 
so? for my part, as soun would I deem 
that the solitary star which falls from 
on high, diminishes the glory of those 
countless myriads which, ever im- 
moveable, still burn in the heavens, as 
think that the few fallen ones, bright 
even in their falling, can mar the pure 
and characteristic loveliness of woman. 

But there are other reflections not 
confined to sex, or age, or clime, 
which the fate of the young and broken- 
hearted Euphrasia awaken. How little 
do outward events reveal the real and 


Warsaw, Friday, 34 of January. 


My impatience has not been put to a 
very severe proof; twice I have seen 
the Prince Royal, and he at once re- 
cognized me; fool that I was to doubt 
for a moment his doing so ; why should 
I believe him less clever than myself, 
and under what circumstances should | 
hot recognize him ? 

On New-year's day, when I was 
making entries in -my journal, the 
Prince Palatine entered my room, and 
said— 

“Fanchette, you have far surpassed 
my most sanguine expectations! You 
are perfectly charming! Your toilette 
at the ball, and far more, your dignified 
and graceful demeanour, have won all 
hearts, and some persons of high rank 
have signified their approval of you. 
I come from court, where with the 
ministers and senators I presented my 
homage to the King. ‘The Prince 
Royal took me aside, and at once 
opened the conversation by saying that 
ad never seen any one to compare 
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secret history of mankind. Truly no 
one readeth the secrets of man’s Reart 
but he that framed it. The sottish 
drunkard perishes in his debauch, but 
none see in the unhonoured corpse the 
wreck of the finest sympathies and the 
tenderest feelings that to the last clung 
round the heart of the unrequited lover. 
Who that hears the dicer’s deep oath, 
and sees his frantic excitement over 
the board, believes that he has fled 
from the agonizing solitude of his 
widowed and childless hearth, to fill 
his aching and empty heart with some 
absorbing passion? Is there any that 
dares even to fancy in the rich, and 
reputable, and sanctimonious citizen— 
the man of broad acres and lordl 
argosies—one that has betrayed the 
trust which dying lips have confided 
to him—that has robbed the widow and 
the orphan—that has wrung from the 
distresses of others cent. per cent. for 
his gold, or withered, by the breath of 
suspicious calumnies, the trade of his 
once successful competitor? And, in 
fine, who that gazed as I gazed on the 
gorgeous monument that recorded a 
wife’s devotion, and a widow’s pining, 
would have divined the sad history of 
passionate and unrequited love, un- 
noted, untold, yet enduring to the end, 
that withered the young heart of 
Euphrasia ? 






with you for loveliness of appearance 
and fascination of manner. 

“If” said he, “the strict etiquette 
of the court did not oblige me to spend 
all this day with my family, I should, 
ere now, have presented myself at your 
— to pay the divine Frangoise the 

omage of my respects.” 


I felt as if my heart would burst with 
rapture, as I listened to the Palatine— 
us if I could not support with decency 
so much emotion, and yet conceal what 
I felt. He seemed to observe nothing, 
but kindly left the room, and left mealone 
with my joy, and my hopes, and m 
happy thoughts. I was not, after all, 
mistaken! my hopes were not too san- 
guine! The Prince Royal remembers 
me, and intends coming to see me! 
He says he has never seen any one so 
charming as me! Oh, that charming 
sentence ; it lives in my memory like 
a delicious melody. 

Dinner was announced—I was wild 
—beside myself with rapture that would 


not be controlled, I behaved giddily, 
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and the Princess scolded me. After 
dinner we made visits, but found no 
one: at home, all being out, like our- 
selves, to wish a happy new year to 
their friends. They met in the streets, 
and one said to the other, “I come 
from your house, or I was going your 
way.” Carriages crossed rapidly in all 
directions, and when any were arrested 
by the crowd, long enough for recog- 
nition, complimentary cards were ex- 
changed. At nightfall, the Heydukes 
lighted the carriage lamps, and footmen 
ran on before with flambeaux, so that 
nothing couldexceed the brilliancy of the 
scene. Some accidents happened, but 
thank God, none to us. It was a very 
late hour when we came home, and I 
was much fatigued, so that I was 
speedily asleep, but my sleep was not 
repose, and I arose very little refreshed. 
The night was spent in living over 
again my life since I left school, and 
speculating dreaming about the future. 
Oh! what wild thoughts chased each 
other through my silly brain, and what 
years of romantic adventures I lived 
through during those hours ! 

Next morning, having concluded my 
toilette for the day, I repaired to the 
reception-room, where the Princess was 
already seated. My embroidery was 
scarcely begun, when the footman an- 
nounced, in a loud voice, “ His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Courland.” 
The Princess rose hastily to receive 
him in the antechamber. My first im- 
pulse was to retire, but curiosity, or 
I know not what feeling more power- 
ful than fear, kept me fixed to my seat. 
He entered, approached my work- 
frame, and enquired kindly after my 
health. Feeling that my aunt's eyes 
were fixed on me, and that she would 
be exceedingly shocked at my losing 

resence of mind at what appears to 
ier so simple an affair as conversing 
with the Prince Royal, I endeavoured 
to be unembarrassed in my replies. 
He seated himself beside me, and fix- 
iug all his attention on my embroidery- 
frame, he praised my work in a manner 
that showed me, however accomplished 
he may be in other departments, he is 
not profound in his knowledge of 
needle-work. This was fortunate ; for 
in my efforts to be calm and unembar- 
rassed, 1 found myself putting my 
coarsest silk through the eye of my 
finest needle, and making all sorts of 
mistakes about my shades. 

The Prince found opportunities to 
say many flattering things to me, though 
he addressed most of his conversation 
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to the Princess. He remained half an 
hour, and gave me to understand that 
the alteration in my costume did not 
diminish my attractions in his eyes, 
On leaving, he said he hoped to meet 
me that evening at the ball given by 
the French ambassador, the Marquis 
D’ Argenson. 

I now see very plainly that the fetes 
given at Barbara’s marriage were in no 
way to be compared to those I now 
witness. There was equal splendor, 
but the grace, the refinement, the ex. 
quisitely chivalrous courtesy of the 
Royal circle was wanted. I believe 
the provinces are ever the parodies of 
the capital, and follow at an immeasu- 
rable distance. Here all the world 
meet, are equally polite, and seem 
equally well-bred. Nobody busies 
themselves telling unpleasant truths; 
all pay compliments, and they only 
differ in the manner ; the matter of each 
person’s conversation is all alike, so 
that I rarely find evidences of an in- 
ferior intellect among those with whom 
I converse. From this critique I ex- 
cept the Prince Royal, whose conver. 
sation is far superior to that of all 
around. The grace that the merest 
trifle receives from his manner of ex- 
pressing it, invests his conversation 
with an air of inspiration. 

At the ball of the Marquis D’Argen- 
son, he had fewer opportunities of 
conversing with me than at the previous 
one. I was no longer daughter of the 
sun; and etiquette, of course more 
severe at a private ball than a masque- 
rade, obliged all the Royal Family to 
devote their attentions to the numerous 
married ladies of rank in the assembly. 
When he did me the honor to converse 
with me, all the ladies within reach 
bent forward in evident attitudes of 
listening—in fact, trying their utmost 
to hear what he said ; a meanness that, 
I confess, infinitely displeased me, and 
struck me as utterly unbecoming de- 
portments in ladies of high rank. 

The Princess Palatine is in high 
good humour, she being the only lady 
of a certain age with whom the Priace 
danced. The Prince Palatine is more 
amiable, if possible, than ever, without 
ever, however, asking me a question, 
or giving me a word of advice. I long 
with extreme anxiety for the arrival of 
my beloved sister, I shall have such 
wonders to tell her. 

It is only one week since I left 
school, and it seems to me as if I had 
lived an age, so many events have oc- 
curred, such various emotions haye 
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filled my mind, that in comparison with 
the usual even tenor of my life, I seem 
to have become another person. My 
girlish dreams that I used to feel re- 
morse at indulging as being too wild, 
have been surpassed an hundred-fold 
by the realities of this week’s expe- 
rience. Oh! how I shall astonish 


Barbara ! 
Sunday, 5th of January. 

Can I believe it? During the whole 
of yesterday, I never gave one thought 
to balls, fetes, or even to the Prince 
Royal! I was solely occupied by my 
sister—my dear sister! She came 
sooner than was expected, was taken 
ill immediately on her arrival, and the 
Princess Palatine repaired to her, to 
spend the whole day beside her couch. 
I entreated to be let accompany her, 
but was refused permission. When 
midnight came, my anguish was at its 
height, and I prayed incessantly, and 
sent to three chapels to have masses 
celebrated for her safety. At one 
o'clock the Princess returned, bringing 
me the blessed intelligence that Bar- 
bara was safe, and thata little girl was 
born to her. This morning | implored 
to be let see her, but again is my re- 
quest refused, the Princess saying, 
coldly, that it is unusual and improper 
for a young unmarried lady to make 
visits to persons circumstanced like my 
sister, To this I can make no reply, 
and must try to be patient. 

The Starost has been here, but only 
fora moment. He seems so happy! 
They tell me the babe is charming— 
very fat and fair; it is to be named 
Angelica, in compliment to my mother. 
Oh! if I could only see it! I have the 
honor to be an aunt, without as yet 
experiencing any of the pleasure. 

The Prince Royal has sent to offer 
his congratulations to my aunt, on the 
occasion of her niece’s safety, and at 
the same time begged to hear of me. 


Wednesday, Sth of January. 


My sister gets daily stronger, but 
has not as yet left her bed. I saw the 
Prince Royal but once this week, he 
having accompanied the King on a 
hunting excursion, but yesterday, on 
his return, he spent an hour with us. 
What an angel of goodness he is! 
How tenderly he loves his father, and 
when he spoke of his mother, tears 
started to his eyes! He spoke enthu- 
siastically of Poland, and as far as I 
can judge, he possesses a most ener- 
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getic and noble soul. All that I have 
heard said of him, and all I have writ- 
ten is the exact truth except that it 
fails far short of what is due to him, 
for no tongue or pen can truly describe 
his delightful voice, his smile, or the 
expression of his countenance, which 
pictures the amiable thoughts that pass 
through his mind, even when he is 
silent. I am not surprized at the par- 
tiality of the Empress for him. The 
people of Courland, in like manner, 
adore him; he had only to appear 
among them, and they swore to lay 
down their lives for him. I feel certain 
that if his father died, he would in- 
stantly be proclaimed King of Poland, 

Well! this Prince, so much admired, 
so fondly beloved, distinguishes me! 
He is greatly pleased with me. This 
fact I can no longer doubt. His words 
confirm the language of his eyes, and 
if my vanity misleads me or causes me 
to attach more than due importance to 
his attentions, what is to blind the 
judgment of the Palatine, who conti- 
nually assures me that he loves me ? 

I do think the Princess, my aunt, 
takes a malicious pleasure in saying 
vexatious things to me. She this even- 
ing said at table, with a careless air, that 
the Prince Royal is a great flirt ; that 
the last pretty face was sure of winning 
his attention for a while, and was 
always fairest and dearest unti! another 
came in the way—that I am not the only 
handsome woman in the world—that 
there are many other pretty dolls about 
court—the Starostine Wessell, Madame 
Potocka, and the Princess Sapicha far 
surpass me in beauty, in addition to 
which, they have superior knowledge 
of the world, and know how to make 
the most of their charms by the grace 
of their deportment. Now, the Prince 
Royal has said to me that the fact of 
my being artless is my greatest charm 
in his eyes; notwithstanding which I 
certainly see those ladies with my 
aunt’s eyes. My complexion is pale 
and insipid near the permanent rosiness 
of their cheeks. My complexion, I 
feel, alters with every emotion of my 
mind, while they are always equally 
brilliant, especially Madame Potocka ; 
she looked surprisingly lovely at the 
French Ambassador's ball, and the 
Prince, no doubt, thought so, for he 
paid her much attention, and danced 
twice with her. But what can I desire 
that is not already granted to me? All 
my ambition was bounded by the hope 
that he would speak to me even once, 
and he has far more distinguished me ; 
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my wishes are accomplished—far more 
than accomplished indeed, and yet I 
do not feel quite satisfied! my ungrate- 
ful heart is not quite happy ; its powers 
of wishing seem to be infinite—insati- 
able ! 

Sunday, 12th of January. 

Now, if ever, I ought to feel per- 
fectly happy! On Friday evening, at 
Prince Czartoryska’s ball, the Prince 
Royal totally devoted himself to me, 
and danced only with me, The day 
before the ball he paid us a long visit, 
and yesterday he sent his aid-du-camp 
to induce our attendance at an Italian 
opera, called Semiramide, which was 
to be represented at court. During 
the whole time of representation, the 
Prince was occupied exclusively with 
me. I was presented to the King, who 
was very kind in his reception of me, 
He enquired particularly for my parents, 
and asked me muny questions. 

The Starost has just come to announce 
that Prince Charles insists on being 
godfather to his little girl, and has 
named me as godmother ; I am to be 
associated with him at this awful cere- 
mony, and shall then, at least, hold with 
him an equal rank. The ceremony is to 
take place at the cathedral of St. John. 
Other babies were to have been bap- 
tized on that day, but all have been 
deferred in honor of this, whereat the 
Prince Royal is to be present. All the 
grandees of Warsaw are to be among 
the assistants. It will cause a great 
sensation, and I will be much spoken 
of. Assuredly, the courier Polonais 
will announce it, and it will be seen by 
Madame Strumlé and all her young 
ladies. What will my parents think of 
it, and what will be thought of it by 
all the court at Maleszow ? little Mat- 
thew and all !—he will not fail to quote 
his prophecy—al, how often his words 
recur to my memory : it is he who is 
responsible for all my self-tormentings, 
all my inquietudes—without the recol- 
lection of his silly talk I should never 
have been abandoned by common sense, 
and have abandoned myself to the 
worse than foolish thoughts that beset 
me. Such vain hopes would never 
have sprung up in my heart, had he not 
talked nonsense to me. Well! it is a 
consolation to be able to lay blame, 
even a little blame, on other shoulders 
than one’s own. 

Scarcely had I time to reflect upon 
the happiness of being, in any cere- 
mony, associated with Prince harles, 
when the Princess came to fulfil her 
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usual office of disenchanting me with 
one of her sad suggestions ; she an. 
nounces to me that those who stand 
sponsors for a child are interdicted 
marriage by the laws of the church, 
My God! to what a pitch of insanity 
have I arrived when this consideration 
makes me unhappy! Truly, all is dis. 
order in my mind, and I shall know no 
content until I have the happiness of 
telling all to my sister. Oh! what a 
consolation to me will be her tender, 
gentle affection, so refreshing after the 
storm of passion that is invading my 
own quiet, and destroying, with rapid 
strides, my happiness and my innocence, 
After the baptismal ceremony we are 
to return to her, and I shall then see 
her for the first time since her confine. 
ment ; she is already up, but is not 
allowed to quit her apartment, 


od 


15th of January, 

The ceremony of baptism took place 
yesterday. I saw my sister, who looks 
charmingly. She has become fairer, 
and her figure even slighter than before, 
and she is the same good, kind angel 
as ever. 

The Prince Royal earnestly desired 
that my name should be given to the 
baby, but Barbara steadily refused to 
consent, thinking it a mark of respect 
to our mother that her name shvuld 
take precedence of mine in the family 
of her daughter. 

The baby is pretty, but red—oh! 
red asa little lobster! She cried during 
the ceremony, which is, we are told, 
a good omen, and I| pray God that it 
may be so in her case, for already I 
love her tenderly. 

I was very much confused, and trem- 
bled so violently that I could scarcely 
have held the child had not the Prince 
Royal kindly assisted me. I was no 
less astonished than happy to find my- 
self beside him, before the great altar, 
and with so numerous an assembly 
whose whole attention was occupied by 
the scene in which he and I were the 

rincipal actors, and to have my name 
inscribed in the great book of registry 
with his. Perhaps Matthew's predic. 
tions of my future greatness were 
pointed at the events of this day. 

I have been congratulated by every 
one upon the great honor conferred on 
me. The Prince’s manner is still more 
amiable to me than before ; he speaks 
continually of “our Angelica,” and 
makes her the medium of many tender 

hes to me. He has bestowed 
superb gifts on the Starostine and on 
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me, and to the attendants of the baby 
and the poor, his largesses on the oc- 
casion of the baptism were worthy of 
his noble nature. He has promised to 
use his influence with the King to ob- 
tain for the Starost the Castellanie of 
Radom, and will, I feel certain, exert 
himself to the utmost to redeem his 
pledge. I, alas! cannot do anything 
more useful than to embroider a robe 
for little Angelica, which has cost me 
much time and trouble. The Prince 
says it is done with infinite taste ; Iam 
now doing a little cap to match. . 

I was near forgetting to enter a cir- 
cumstance of great importance. Prince 
Jerome Radzivil, standard-bearer of 
Lithuania, is making preparations for 
agrand hunting party, plauned for the 
amusement of the King and Prince 
Charles. He has spent enormous sums 
on the preparations, in order that it 
may surpass everything of the sort that 
ever took place up to the present time. 
He has filled his immense park with 

ame of all sorts, brought from the ut- 
termost limits of Lithuania, It com- 
mences tomorrow, and the weather is 
favourable, for it freezes hard and the 
sledges will glide delightfully. The 
Prince Royal has urged me so earnest- 
ly to be present, that the Princess has 
consented to allow me to make one in 
a sledge which is to contain the four 
beauties of Warsaw, and is to be con- 
ducted by the Prince himself. We are 
to have dresses alike, as to form and 
material, and differing only in color. 
I have chosen amaranth; Madame 
Potocka, blue ; the Princess Sapieha, 
green; and Madamoiselle Wessell, 
bronze. Our gowns are of velvet, 
trimmed with the fur of the marten, 
and our caps of the same materials. 
I regret that Barbara cannot be present, 
but she hus her Angelica to console her 
for all such misfortunes. 

Friday, 17th of January. 

I, who have heen brought up at my 
father's court, (coufessed by all to beone 
of the most brilliant in Poland,) I, who 
have seen all that is most splendid in 
the way of fetes in Warsaw, never 
witnessed anything at all comparable 
to the arrangements at Prince Radzi- 
vil's. 

We set ont at 9 o'clock, amid an 
innumerable host of sledges and horses. 
Our sledge was the handsomest, and 
followed directly afier that of the King. 
Prince Charles wore a hunting dress of 
green velvet, and whether it was the 
extreme becomingness of his dress, or 
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that he really was more amiable than 
usual, he looked handsomer than I 
ever before thought him. 

Our way lay by the chapel of the 
Holy Cross, from whence we slid 
rapidly down the hill upon which War- 
saw stands. In the midst of a plain 
between Szlulecand Uiazdow, (Luzienki 
it is now called,) Prince Radzivil en- 
closed an immense park, in which he 
constructed an iron pavillion furnished 
with green velvet. The King and 
Prince Charles occupied this pavillion, 
which opened on all sides, but was 
protected from the entry of the wild 
beasts by spikes placed outward. On 
an amphitheatre, erected outside, were 
all the nobility, while the surround- 
ing hills were crowded with spectators 
of inferior rank. At a short distance, 
several walks, shaded by fine trees, 
formed rays, of which the pavillion 
was the centre. When all had found 
the seats allotted to them, the horn 
sounded and the prince’s gamekeepers 
loosed eight elks, three bears, twenty- 
five wolves, and twenty-three boars; 
and then ensued a noise terrific beyond 
imagination, from the roaring of so 
many furious animals, and the cries, 
(scarcely more human in sound,) of 
the huntsmen. The King killed three 
boars with his own hand, and the Prince 
destroyed twenty-five head of game, 
not content with which, he insisted on 
having a personal encounter with a 
wolf, in which he exhibited a degree of 
courage and address perfectly astonish- 
ing. The skin of this wolf—this pre- 
cious trophy of his valour, serves me 
for a carpet. The hunting lasted until 
four o’clock, when meats, pastry, and 
hot drinks were served to the guests. 
Eighty-four game-keepers and foresters 
belonging to the Prince, were present, 
habited in a splendid costume, and 
verses in Polish and in Latin were dis- 
tributed among the guests. All were 
charmed with the gaiety of the scene, 
and another festivity takes place to- 
night in commemoration of the same 
event, (the King’s coronation) beiug a 
grand ball at the palace of the Marshal 
Bielinski, to which I am invited. 


Sunday, 19th of January. 

The ball was superb! The supper 
was the triumph of gastronomic inge- 
nuity, for Friday being, of course, a 
fast day, they covered the tables with 
an immense _—_ of dishes, seeming 
to contain everything good, among 
which there was not one morsel of 
meat, The Prince Royal was in very 
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high spirits, his father having presented 
to him a sword hilt, mounted in dia- 
monds, of great value. I danced with 
him incessantly, and still suffer severely 
from a pain in my foot, which, how- 
ever, I regret complaining of, as I have 
been ordered to confine myself to my 
room for ten days, to rest. The Prin- 
cess is uneasy respecting my health, 
fearing that late hours disagree with 
me, and truly I see that my complex- 
ion has faded a little. We have re- 
ceived letters from Maleszow. My 
mother has had the goodness to write 
to me, above all, exhorting me to con- 
duct myself prudently, and to guard 
against flattery. “Do not feel vain,” 
she writes, “or proud of the praises 
you may receive, for caprice, as often 
as true merit, decides the preferences 
of the world in which you at present 
move. If your reason sleeps while you 
are beset with those dangers, the hap- 
piness of your whole life is endangered, 
and the more giddy the elevation from 
which you fall, the greater the depth 
to which you are precipitated.” I 
trust in God I shall pray fervently to 
him that my dear mother’s fears may not 
become realized, and that if my wishes 
become too ambitious, I shall, at least, 
know how to conceal them at the 
bottom of my heart. ‘This dear letter 
has caused me many tears. I wear it 
near my heart, and read it over perpe- 
tually. Happiest, after all, are those 
who never leave the paternal mansion! 
In the midst of my successes, I often 
regret the castle of Maleszow. 


Friday, 29th of January, 1760. 

At last my quarantine is finished, 
but to my inexpressible grief there oc- 
curred four balls during its continuance. 
Above all, I regret the masked ball, 
whereat I was to have figured with 
three celebrated beauties in a Scotch 
quadrille. Mademoiselle Malachowska 
filled my place, and I was obliged to 
sit at home in solitude, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties of the Prince 
Royal, and I know not how many 
great and grand beside, but when the 
Princess pronounces “ no,” in her dis- 
tinct voice, and with her resolute man- 
ner, who could summon courage to 
guinsay her or to add one more en- 
treaty? I confess I was vexed, but I 
had more good sense and command of 
temper than to let her see I was so. 
At my age it becomes necessary to 
appear reasonable, even when one’s 
secret wishes rebel against the dictates 
of reason, but indeed I had a powerful 
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source of consolation in all my troubles, 
for Prince Charles made me frequent 
visits, and seemed to appreciate my 
resignation, and what he was pleased 
to term my “force of character.” 

Since the baptism the distance which 
separates the Prince Royal, successor 
to the throne, from Francoise Krasin. 
ska, seems daily to diminish. He has 
the inconceivable goodness often to 
say to me that he desires always to be 
treated by me as an equal. He tells 
me the most delightful things durin 
the hours he passes with me, of his 
travels to St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and 
Courland; and even amidst crowds of 
listening courtiers, contrives to utter 
many sentiments, the full force of which 
I alone can appreciate. He knows 
and fully discriminates all the actors 
in the intrigues that undermine our 
unhappy country, but suppresses his 
feelings of indignation from respect to 
his father. Good God! what a blessing 
it would prove if he was king! The 
Princess, who, I cannot help observing, 
seeks with avidity the worst side of 
every subject, says that his politeness 
is assumed, just at present, for party 
purposes; and that once made king, he 
would treat us with negligence and 
contempt. This I do not believe; I 
cannot think it other than a most unjust 
suspicion! The Princess ardently de- 
sires to sec Lubomirski on the throne, 
but I much doubt if her wishes on this 
subject will ever be realized. 

This evening the Chanoinesses ree 
ceive company, and I am invited. The 
superioress, Madame Komorowska, is 
a lady of high rank and of a very su- 
perior order of mind. Madame Zamoy- 
ska is the founder of this community, 
which she has made to resemble that 
of Kemiremont in Sorraine. It serves 
as a convenient and respectable asylum 
for young persons who are so circum- 
stanced that they cannot marry, or do 
not wish to do so, as they live in re- 
tirement, but may receive visitors. 
Madame Zamoyska has bought Marie- 
ville, there to establish her community, 
where are received twelve ladies of 
the highest rank, and eight young 
—— from among the mere gentry. 

Ve are approaching the end of the 
carnival. 


Ash. Wednesday, 16th of February. 
And so it is possible to tire of plea- 
sure, and to long for quiet after the 
ever-succeeding scenes of excitement 
which have lasted for those three weeks. 
I feel almost glad that the carnival is 
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over. Dressing, dancing, and dissi- 

ation of all sorts has absorbed me, 
and it requires to experience the un- 
rofitableness of such a manner of life 
to understand how weary one may be- 
come of it. I perceive that I am the 
object of envy for my successes in 
society, my happiness !—and I—I only 
long to be out of the crowd and to be 
alone with my own thoughts, that I 
may enjoy the great pleasure of reflec- 
ting on all that the Prince Royal says 
to me. 

Barbara seems to comprehend per- 
fectly what passes in my mind. I see her 
much, and she lets fall sentences that 
convince me she also has her fears. 
She sees me in a position which is no 
way in harmony with my tastes, my 
wants, or my faculties. She desires 
that the future may be to me what her 
reason and cool judgment has made 
her happy fate ; and I—I must reflect! 

How very beautiful Madame Potocka 
looked yesterday at the masked ball, in 
her sumptuous dress as a Sultana! 
Her beauty is of that brilliant order 
which shines supreme in such a costume, 
and she looked distinguished for loveli- 
ness among all who were lovely in that 
great assemblage. All seemed to think 
so, and to aspire to dancing with her 
as the greatest happiness, while I was 
obliged to sit still atter our Polonaise, 
(my foot being still painful,) and to 
refuse the repeated solicitations of the 
Prince and all the distinguished men in 
the room to dance. Thank God! the 
carnival is over. 


Saturday, February 29th, * 

I trace a few lines with a trembling 
hand and in great haste, for, at the 
moment when I least expected it, I 
find myself obliged to depart for Sul- 
gostow. This morning the Prince 
Palatine entered my room and informed 
me that my brother and sister earnestly 
desired my society at Sulgostow, and 
that my parents would shortly join me 
there, so that it was decided I should 
go. Iresign.myself always with con- 
fidence to the will and counsel of the 
Palatine, feeling that he has no object 
in view but my happiness and my good. 
The Princess approves highly of my 
going. I go then, since it is their 
will. The Prince Royal does not know 
of my departure ; how could he, indeed, 
when I did not know of it myself an 
hour since. He will learn it like any 
other piece of daily gossip, for there is 
no one I could entrust with the task of 
telling him. Would that 1 dare charge 
the Princess with my adieux, but I 
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dare not open my lips on his subject to 
her. Will he regret me ? will he cast 
one thought upon me? he, who is 
surrounded at Warsaw with so many 
great beauties, all eager to attract his 
attention! Madame Potocka remains. 
But Iam called, and must hasten my 
preparations for departure. 


Sunday, 15th of March. 

I returned to Warsaw two days 
since. I forgot my journal, and had 
not the consolation of entering my 
thoughts in it while away. 

I remained two weeks at Sulgostow, 
I confess it to my shame that never 
did any time appear so heavy. It is 
true I did not see my parents; they 
were to arrive in four days, but the 
Prince Palatine came for me and hur- 
hurried my departure, so that I was 
obliged to give up the hope of seeing 
them. We travelled with such rapidity 
that we made the journey in one day. 
Fresh horses awaited us everywhere, 
and we lost not one moment. 

The morning after our arrival the 
Prince Royal made us a visit. He is 
much changed, and looks pale and suf- 
fering. He has given me to understand 
that my departure caused him great 
grief, and said with an air of pique 
that there was usually some con- 
sideration used towards a friend when 
one made excursions that separated 
them for an age. A friend! He 
suffered this delightful word to escape 
him, and calls me his friend. Oh! how 
much remorse I feel for this journey, 
but indeed it was always undertaken 
contrary to my wishes, and in spite of 
me. The Prince Palatine maintains 
that it is all for the best, but 1 cannot 
conceive the necessity of making me 
suffer anguish, (for I can by no other 
term name my feelings at leaving here 
two weeks since,) and also afflicting 
the Prince Royal. 

I embroidered a magnificent cushion 
for the cathedral, embossing on it in 
gold the name of Jesus Christ. I 
found all the materials at Sulgostow, 
and I worked at it with such earnest 
fervour that I finished it within the 
time of my visit. I thus accomplished 
a vow; God only knows my secret 
intention! God only can grant my secret 
prayer! 


Thursday, 19th of March. 
Yesterday the Prince Royal was gay 
and amiable as in the first hours of our 
acquaintance. He spent an hour with 
us, but could not prolong his visit, 
having to attend the King — in 
F 
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the forest of Kapinos. He entered in 
the evening at the moment when we 
least expected him—entered without 
noise or escort, with a sort of mystery 
and an absence of etiquette, which 
added infinitely to the charm his pre- 
sence is ever surrounded with. 

The chase had been successful; and 
the Prince told us of a circumstance 
that took place during the day, and in- 
finitely amused him. The forest of 
Kapinos adjoins that of Zaborow, the 
proprietor of which is a gentleman of 

od descent. When first the King 
unted on his domains, he received 
him with sumptuous preparations, for 
which the King promised him a Sta- 
rosty, provided he killed a bear on his 
estate. Several bears were killed in 
process of time, but no symptom of 
the King’s fulfilling his part of the 
contract, which reduced the poor gen- 
tleman quite to despair, so after killing 
his bear yesterday, he dragged it to 
the King’s feet and exclaimed, “ Ursus 
est, privilegium non est.” The King 
laughed heartily, and promised faith- 
fully to have the Starosty granted before 
a month shall elapse. 

The Prince remained nearly three 
hours with us. He is now more at 
liberty since his brothers, Albert and 
Clement, are at Warsaw, and can take 
his place with the King. Prince Cle- 
ment is, they say, a young man of 
extraordinary virtue and piety. He 
has a decided vocation for the church, 
and is to take holy orders. It is very 
wise of the King thus to dedicate one 
of his sons to the ministry of God, but 
it is as well the choice has not fallen 
on Prince Charles. 


Tuesday, 24th of March. 


Although it is Lent my days pass 
delightfully. The Prince Royal comes 
frequently to visit us, and stays long 


periods. He tells me thut the court 
etiquette bores him infinitely; and that 
he gladly avails himself of his intimacy 
at our house to throw it off and be like 
others. Oh! how umlike all others he 
is, ut least in my eyes, and how infi- 
nitely superior to all men! To-morrow 
I shall be separated from him. The 
Princess Palatine always retires to a 
convent eight days before Easter, to 
prepare duly for confession and com- 
munion, a habit general among pious 
ladies who find the precincts of a court 
abounding too much in worldly vanities 
to be a proper place to dwell in, pre- 
paratory to so solemu a sacrament. I 
am ordered to accompany the Princess 
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therefore, to the convent of the Holy 
Sacrament, where for eight days we 
shall see none but priests and nuns; 
read no books but those of devotion, 
and do no work but for the church and 
the poor. 


Good Friday, 2nd of April, 


I have confessed and am prepared 
for communion—prepared as a child 
of sin may be for such a glory. I do 
not ever remember being more calm, 
or experiencing greater quiet of mind; 
a state which comes on me as a great 
blessing after the disquiet I have lately 
been subject to, and am still occasion. 
ally suffering from. I have an excellent 
confessor, the Abbé Baudoin, who js 
universally resorted to by the ladies of 
the court, because he is a Frenchman, 
but, indeed, apart from his general 
popularity, he would always be the 
confessor of my choice. He is a truly 
holy man and follows strictly the ex- 
ample set him by the life of his heaven. 
ly Master. I found. his views of reli- 
gion console me and draw me nearer to 
heaven without quite separating me 
from such of my worldly sympathies as 
were innocent or justifiable. I spent 
several hours with him. He read my 
inmost thoughts, and gave me much 
valuable advice, inculcating, above 
all things, in my case, humility—which 
he insisted upon by adducing the futi- 
lity of worldly pursuits—the disap. 

intment and remorse that are the 
invariable result of devotion to the 
things that are gratifying to vanity and 
self-love. So fully did he win me to 
this view of the subject, that I had for 
a short interval a notion of consecrating 
the remainder of my life to God, and 
to God only, by becoming one of the 
grey sisters, in the convent of which 
Abbé B. is the director. I measured 
my cell, and counted the steps of this 
retreat in which I was about to bury 
myself. I believed my vocation to a 
life of self-denial, meditation, and re- 
tirement, was very sincere, and my 
contempt for the world and all things 
worldly, very ardent, when my maid 
happened to make seme trifling remark 
about the Chasseur of the Prince Royal. 
The chain of my reasoning was snap- 
ped, and it was in vain that I sought 
to return to this holy frame of mind. 
I felt truly humiliated at finding that my 
best intentions were so fugitive, and 
could find no consolation except in the 
recollection that the Abbé Baudoin 
had assured me he thought it quite 
possible to continue in earnest search 
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after salvation, and living in the great 
world at the same time; and that when 
one was so blessed as to come out vic- 
torious from such a combat, God loved 
them equally with those who, showing 
more knowledge of their own weakness, 
and less reliance upon their own im- 
perfect resolutions, retired apart from 
all communion with an ensnaring world. 
The result of the strict self-examination 
recommended by the Abbé Bandoin 

oints out pride in all its shapes as my 
Ceoottiag sin; but he ‘also says that am- 
bition becomes sinful only when its 
objects of desire become unlawful. 
What God exacts is a heart ready to 
submit to his will in all things—to make 
any sacrifice that he may see fit to 
impose, and in this disposition I find 
myself this moment, and during all this 
week, I find within my heart a quiet 
the most delicious. Itis as a foretaste 
of heavenly comforts and that state 
which, (small as my religious expe- 
rieuces are) I see alone is happiness 
upon earth, where no pleasure is perfect, 
all partakes of alloy, except those which 
have heaven for their object. To-day 
I return to the world, being to assist at 
the ceremonies of Good-Friday, which 
are to take place at the castle, and 
which I am very curious to see. 


Wednesday, 10th of April. 


Passion Week is over, and I regret 
it! Iwas so happy under the influence 
of feelings awakened by the awful 
ceremonies of that period; but already 
I find my good resolutions and high 
aspirings melting away before the as- 
saults of worldly temptations. The 
fascinations of worldly pleasures and 
the hourly incitements my present life 
holds forth to vanity and frivolity, are 
too much for my strength. I yield 
to each, and then I repent and am 
wretched, How different from my life 
in the convent !—how have I forgotten 
all my exalted thoughts of that time! 
even on Good-Friday—oh, miserable 
that I am! the day of my confession 
and communion, I sinned grievously, 
and from vanity ! the very fault against 
which Abbé Baudoin warned me to 
guard all the avenues of my heart. 
Of course, as is usual on that day, I 
_Was to have worn deep mourning; but 
at the moment when I was attiring my- 
self, the Princess Lubomirska entered 
my room, followed by attendants bearing 
an exquisite dress of white velvet, made 
with a long train, and trimmed with 
white roses. For my coiffure, a crown 
of white roses and a long white veil. 
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No words can describe the simple 
elegance of this dress, and my very 
first glance at my figure in the glass, 
when my toilette was completed, filled 
my heart with emotions of vanity. I 
asked the Princess why she required 
me to wear so brilliant a costume going 
to the chapel, and she told me that on 
Good-Friday it was usual after the 
ceremonies of the altar to repair to the 
palace, there to witness the washing of 
twelve old men’s feet by the king, in 
commemoration of the humiliation of 
our Saviour, and then he attends them 
at table while they dine. During the 
time that this pious and edifying cere- 
mony lasted, a young lady of noble 
birth, and chosen by the King, solicited 
charity for the poor; and this year his 
Majesty had named me, destining my 
collection to the use of the Hospital of 
Indigents, directed by the Abbé Ban- 
doin. Every word the Princess spoke 
rendered me more vain-glorious! JI 
forgot my communion in the far inferior 
triumph of shining among the courtiers 
as the chosen Queteuse of the King. 
I suffered my thoughts to wander off to 
the distinguished effect of my brilliant 
attire, amid the deep mourning dresses 
of the other ladies. I was happy, not 
because my Lord and Saviour had 
deigned to make my soul his temple, 
but because I was certain that I should 
be the admired of all beholders, and 
that the Prince Royal would see me 
dressed to particular advantage. Oh! 
God forgive me, that all this vanity 
occupied my mind on Good-Friday ! 
My collection surpassed all hopes; 
I received 4000 ducats (£2000.) The 
Prince Radziwil said, as he took out 
his purse, “ My dear, (Panie Kochanku) 
we must subscribe handsomely to a 
charity demanded by so beautiful an 
advocate;” and he threw 500 pieces of 
gold upon the plate, which would have 
fallen from my hands if I had not been 
assisted in holding it. At first I wag 
extremely confused, and blushed and 
trembled violently at every fresh offering 
I received, but after a little while I 
took courage and called to mind the 
lessons of my dancing-master. The 
Hereditary Grand Marshall gave me 
his hand, and named to me each noble- 
man, repeating, at the same time, the 
accustomed formula used in presenting 
the plate, (which latter was quite 
necessary, for I could not, for worlds, 
have articulated a syllable,) and I made 
a deep courtesy to each individual, as 
he complied with my request. When 
the plate became too heavy, the Grand 
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Marshall emptied it into a large bag 
which was carried in our train. Occu- 
pied as my thoughts were by the 
novelty of my position, I could not 
avoid hearing many exclamations of 
admiration as I passed, many of them 
extravagant enough ; among the rest, 
the Prince Royal said to me, “ If, 
instead of a contribution from his purse, 

ou had demanded from each individual 

is heart, which of them could refuse 
you?” I replied, “I hope to inspire 
affection, but shall never demand it ;” 
which frankness seemed to please him. 
Indeed I only candidly expressed my 
thoughts, for I hold in little estimation 
women who imperatively solicit men’s 
love, and whose eyes at every glance 
speak some such language as, “Am I 
not beautiful ? am I not irresistible ?” 
No! tenderness is purely involuntary ! 
Too blessed is she who can inspire it 
in the bosom where she desires to reign. 
But even to be thus happy, I trust I 
would not forget myself in condescend- 
ing to exhibit partialities so openly as 
I see many ladies do around me ; and 
a very blameable condescension it would 
be to evince the smallest shade of 
interest in any one, even the Prince 
Royal himself, until he had evinced 
by a long period of devotion, that he 
lived for me alone. 

The washing of feet is one of the 
most imposing ceremonies of our 
religion. A great king bowed down 
before twelve poor old men, and after- 
wards wailing as their humble servant 
at dinner, is a touching and beautiful 
lesson of humility, and one that will 
never depart from my memory. Au- 
gustus the 3d, though no longer young, 
is very handsome still ; his presence is 
noble and dignified in the extreme, and 
Prince Charles strongly resembles him. 

Holy Thursday we all went out, 
still habited in deep mourning, to visit 
the tombs and to make our stations at 
the seven churches, saying in each, 
with as much concentration of mind as 
we could command, five prayers. I 
remained on my knees for an entire 
hour, humbling myself to the dust, and 
imploring forgiveness for my volati- 
lity, and all my many faults. Holy 
Saturday, the ceremonies preceding the 
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resurrection are grand in the extreme; 
and the organs perform music that 
transports the soul to the very throne 
of God! 

The blessing (Swiencone) of the 
Princess Palatine was a very superb 
fete, and lasted until yesterday; the 
tables being spread all that time with a 
superb banquet. 

It is exactly twelve months since | 
was assisting at the far humbler blessing 
of Madame Strumlé. I was then a 
little school-girl, and who would I have 
believed if they had told me that the 
Easter-Monday following I should be 
a guest with the Princess Palatine; 
assisted in the ceremonies of the time 
by the Prince Royal, and that his 
Royal Highness and I should eat from 
the same plate! 

To taste meat, after refraining from 
it so long, is very agreeable. Here we 
fasted quite as strictly as at Maleszow ; 
during the whole time of Lent, nothing 
but oil is allowed, and on Guod-Friday 
only as much food of the coarsest 
description as will prevent the health 
suffering injury from long abstinence, 
The Prince Royal fasted with such 
strictness that he has grown quite thin. 
Observing this sad alteration in his ap- 
pearance yesterday, I suffered my eyesto 
dwell a moment upon his thinned figure 
and pale face, when I thought him 
engaged in conversation with the Prince 
Palatine; but he penetrates every 
thought of my heart, and in a few 
minutes he thanked me for my kind 
sympathy. I felt myself become scarlet, 
and I made a mental vow to gvard 
my eyes from expressing my thoughts 
too readily in future. Certainly it is 
difficult to play well and with dignity 
the part of a young girl. Not only 
must we guard our thoughts, and 
measure our words, but also we must 
learn to command our looks! Oh! 
there are cases in which governesses 
and their lessons are quite unavailing. I 
see the wisdom of the Princess Palatine, 
who says truly that ten Duenna’s wil! 
not suffice to guard from doing indis- 
creetly a young lady who does not 
know instinctively how to conduct 
herself ! 
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Ir we had not been so often dis- 
appointed in such expectations, the 
announcement and title of this work 
would have led us to expect a most 
interesting performance. The bio- 
graphy of the man who most dis- 
tinguished himself in the brightest 
period of Ireland’s history, must ne- 
cessarily be viewed with interest by 
every Irishman. And who car be 
supposed so competent to perform 
the task as the son of the man whose 
actions are to be recorded? Such 
are some of the first impressions which 
the title-page must communicate to 
every reader. If, however, he has 
been a reader of biographies, those 
first. impressions will not be of long 
endurance: they will not even wait 
to be removed by the contents of 
the work itself. His experience will 
probably coincide with our own, and 
will suggest to him how seldom it 
happens that any man’s biography 
“by his son” is worth reading. We 
will not assert that such a case may 
not have happened : we are certainly 
unable to bring any to our recollection. 
Although the fact appears paradoxical, 
we think we can perceive a reason for 
it. It is not that the sons of great 
men are always blockheads : we could 
mention a hundred cases to the con- 
trary, without referring to the re- 
markable instance of the two William 
Pitts ; but it is partly because, where 
the son of a great man is himself pos- 
sessed of any talents, he is naturally 
= in such a situation that he has 
ittle time to spare for the composition 
of a biography ; it is all employed in 
higher and more useful tasks. On the 
other hand, if the son of a very great 
man be a very little man, he will cer- 
tainly not resist such an opportunity 
of turning an honest penny as that of 
writing a biography of his illustrious 
parent. Neither does his near relation 
to the deceased assist much to qualify 
him for the task. If we divide the 
life of a great man into three periods, 
the first being that which passes before 
he enters into public life, the second 
being the time during which those 
actions are performed by which he 
merited celebrity, the third being that 
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period in which he retains his character, 
but does not exercise much influence 
on the destinies of his country which 
are guided by younger and more vigo- 
rous minds, it will be found that for the 
last and the least interesting period 
alone the son possesses any peculiar 
competence. Of the first period during 
which biography is unconnected with 
history, the son can say nothing of his 
own knowledge: his memory cannot 
reach so far back. We may assume, 
as a very low average, that a man is 
forty-five years of age before his son 
is old enough to have any distinct 
perception and understanding of what 
passes before him ; but the first period 
has passed long before he attains this 
age. Those early years are among 
the most interesting in a great man’s 
biography : they are, in general, those 
of which we know least and desire to 
know most. With his public acts, the 
conduct of his riper years, we neces- 
sarily possess some acquaintance ; they 
are part of the history of the country, 
and it is our knowledge of them that 
causes us to feel any interest in the 
biography of the man. We desire to 
know by what education his character 
was formed, and those abilities matured 
which afterwards led him to distinction ; 
what were his early habits; what his 
natural disposition ; what part of his 
conduct or character in youth gave 
promise of his future fame. For all 
this information we must look not to his 
son, but to his cotemporaries ; and we 
feel a wish that his biography had been 
undertaken by some of them. If the 
son possesses any peculiar advantages 
in obtaining traditionary information 
respecting his father, and in obtaining 
access to letters and other private 
documents, it is, in our opinion, more 
than counterbalanced by that pious 
reverence for his parent’s memory 
which caused him to attach importance 
to every trivial occurrence, and to swell 
his work with an immense mass of 
unimportant and uninteresting matter. 

These and similar reflections dimi- 
nished the hopes of entertainment 
which the title-page might excite in 
the inexperienced mind; nor was the 
character of the author calculated to 
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raise our expectations very high. Mr. 
Henry Grattan, jun., is much more 
distinguished for the extreme violence 
of his political speeches, which fre- 
quently appear reported at full length 
in the Freeman's Journal, than for his 
learning or abilities; and yet he is 
not regarded as a wicked or ill-natured 
man. It is impossible that any man 
cau entertain the feelings to which he 
gives utterance ; his violence is sup- 
posed to flow more from an eager desire 
to distinguish himself, than from any 
desire to do mischief ; it excites ridicule, 
not resentment, and he is certainly not 
an object of dislike to- his political 
adversaries. We, therefore, took up 
his book to review it in a very friendly 
spirit, expecting to find some interesting 
anecdotes, mixed up with his amusing 
exhibitions of violence ; and we in- 
tended to extract a few of both for 
the entertainment of our readers. We 
were, however, disappointed. That 
ridiculous Violence which characterises 
his speeches is not to be found in this 
work ; and there are very few senti- 
ments contained in it, which any gen- 
tleman belonging to his party would 
be ashamed to avow. On the other 
hand, it is, without any exception, the 
dullest work we ever read. We be- 
lieve there are not two volumes in the 
English language in which so little 
instruction, and so little entertainment 
can be found. The author appears to 
have collected all the documents in 
his possession which could be pressed 
into the service of such a work, and 
given them to the printer without 
taking the slightest trouble in selecting, 
abstracting, or arranging them. They 
are given at full dength in whatever 
order they happened to meet his hand. 
We shall give his reasons for this want 
of method in his own language :— 


“As the life of a soldier is in the 
camp, so that of a statesman is in the 
senate ; consequently most of Mr. Grat- 
tan’s was passed in public, and little was 
afforded for indulgence in private pursuits 
and domestic recreation, Accordingly the 
various subjects have been intermixed in 
order to relieve the reader from the 
weariness of politics.” —Preface. 


Thus the preface itself promises 
very little of that information to which 
Mr. Grattan’s son could be supposed 
to have peculiar access. In fact, this 
work scarcely tells us any thing of Mr. 
Grattan’s . private early history. We 
learn, indeed, that he was baptised on 


the 3d of July, 1746 ; the son of James 
Grattan, who “ was for many years re. 
corder of, and member for, the city of 
Dublin ; he was elected to the latter 
situation in 1761, and served til} 1766; 
when he died.”—Vol. i. p. 29. The 
period from 1761 to 1766 cannot with 
justice be called “ many years.” It is un. 
usual to state that a man was for man 
years member for a place, for which he 
sat during only one parliament. 

Mr. Grattan’s parents were both of 
respectable families. His father be. 
longed to the family of the Grattans, 
who are so frequently mentioned in the 
life of Swift. His mother was a Miss 
Marlay, daughter of chief-justice Mar- 
lay, of whom we learn more in this 
work than we do of his grandson, Mr, 
Grattan. Of this latter person, whose 
history is the professed object of his 
work, our author probably intended to 
have written more, which he appears 
to have omitted by accident. For if 
we look to the heading of the second 
chapter (page 29) we find that it pro- 
mises the customary information rela- 
tive to his early habits and education ; 
but on reading the chapter itself, this 
promise is not redeemed—there being 
anecdotes, letters, and incidents pro- 
mised by the heading, to which there 
is not the least reference in the chapter 
itself, which is entirely occupied with 
the history of the Marlays. In the 
third chapter we learn that he was at 
two schools in Dublin; that of Mr. 
Ball, in Ship-street, with whom he 
quarelled about the translation of a 
passage in Ovid. The anecdote is 
not told in a very intelligible manner, 
and it does not appear whether the 
master or the scholar was wrong. He 
afterwards went to Mr. Young’s school, 
in Abbey-street, and was considered a 
boy of great spirit, and was much re- 
spected by his school-fellows ; and this 
is all we learn of his earlier years. We 
do not even discover the dates at which 
he entered those schools. We are 
sure that the reader would rather know 
the age at which he was sent to school, 
and the time at which he left it, than 
the name of his schoolmaster. Weare, 
however, informed that he entered col- 
lege in 1768, and obtained the high 
prizes of the university, and became 
acquaiuted with several persons who 
afterwards rose to distinction. Of his 
manner of life, or how long he 
remained there, we receive no infor- 
mation. We merely learn that 
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this period was Mr. Broome. This gen- 
tleman was a good classical scholar, and 

ssessed a great taste for poetry: a 
eneral similarity of disposition, a love 
of literature, and an ardent attachment 
to the country and rural scenery, (which 
latter, with Mr. Grattan, was a passion, ) 
were the chief grounds. Mr, Broome 
was at that time a cornet in the army; 
and though a military life did not favour 
the muses, yet he evinced a taste that 
found a response in the mind of Mr. 
Grattan, and a long correspondence en- 
sued, which continued while Mr. Grattan 
was at the Temple, and till after the 
eriod of 1782. From this gentleman 
was fortunate enough to obtain many 
letters, some of which are here inserted.” 


This is all we learn about his college 
life, and his intimacy with Mr. Broome. 
Although a number of Grattan’s letters 
to Mr. Broome are inserted in this 
work, no meetings between the indi- 
viduals themselves are recorded, and 
the letters do not appear so much the 
letters of a young man to his bosom 
friend, as the elaborate compositions 
of a man anxious to improve himself 
in style, and sending off his little 
essays. under the name of letters to 
his various friends. They are generally 
written if a very affected style, and 


give no information respecting the 


writer. The only quality which ought 
to procure them a glee in such a work 
as this, is, therefore, wanting. They 
might have been written by any one 
man to any other—they are mere 
juvenile essays on general subjects, 
and might as well have been sent 
to a broomstick as to Mr. Broome. 
Our author, in his preface, thus en- 
deavours to justify the insertion of so 
many letters in this work. There are 
about eighty letters in each volume, 
set out at full length, many of them 
giving no information respecting Mr. 
Grattan or the times in which he lived, 
It would not be easy to find a sutis- 
factory justification for their insertion, 
and that given by the author would 
equally justify their insertion in any 
other work—* Many of the letters will 
be found to abound in useful precepts, 
and most of them inculcate good morals, 
sound political priuciples, and steady 
patriotism.”— Preface, p. viii. We 
think that the letters published hardly 
deserve this character. Let the reader 
judge for himself. We give one of 
Mr. Grattan’s letters to Mr. Broome 
at full length, as a specimen, and some 
occasional extracts from others i— 
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Nov. 3, 1768. 

« After a shameful silence for so many 
weeks, I sit down, witha dissipated head 
and a bad pen, to write to the best friend 
I have in the world. 1 have left retire- 
ment, but have not left myself; the same 
de-pondency, the same fermentation of 
mind, ‘ miseros tumultus anim?’ the Roman 
poet would have called them, depress and 
agitate me with alternate distraction. 
The consciousness of this intellectual 
anarchy is an additional disease; it makes 
me repine, but cannot reform me. I am 
determining to form a plan of life totally 
new, and to break through every obstacle 
that would impede it. Some other con- 
ceit may fritter this new creation, and 
drive me uvon some other rock, where I 
may receive a similar shipwreck. I dined 
with Macauley yesterday. We talked 
much of you. Your health I particularly 
inquired after, and cannot say I am per- 
fectly satisfied about it. That languor, 
that occasional fever that attend you of 
late, make me condemn your indolence, 
that rather waits for the departure of the 
disorder than drives itaway. Our friend 
Macauley seems happy in the connubial 
state; he speaks as a man attached and 
contented, and, Jike a missionary of 
Hymen, preaches his dominion to all. 
lam too well acquainted with my own 
inequalities, as well as too poor to receive 
the yoke, and become a votarist even in 
so chaste a cause. You and I in this, 
as in most other things, perfectly agree. 
We think marriage an artificial not a 
natural institution, and imagine woman 
too frail a bark for so long and so tem- 
pestuous a voyage as that of life. I long 
infinitely to argue with you upon matters 
of philosophy. My principles when we 
parted had got a little the start of your's 
in eccentricity; though the precept of the 
world would recall me, its conduct con- 
firms my deviation. I have become an 
epicurean philosopher ; consider this world 
as our ‘ne plus ultra,’ and happiness as 
our great object init. The sensualities, 
the vices, the insignificance, and the pur- 
suits of mankind, are arguments in favour 
of this conviction. To a man steeped in 
vice, and, therefore, alarmed by fear, such 
philosophy would be influence; but to 
one who is neither devoted to vice, nor 
afraid of its penalties, I fear it is REASON. 
Such a subject is too extensive and too 
dangerous lor a letter ; in our privacy we 
shall dwell on it more copiously. I find 
it is vain to solicit you from x native 
country, though health as well as friend- 
ship might be relieved by such an excur- 
sion. I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
visit you, since you will not visit me, and, 


if it be in my power, I shall go to Ireland 
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the beginning of the next month, or, more 
likely, the latter end of this. I hope you 
may be in Dublin at that time, as you 
are the most flattering contemplation I 
have in my projected returu.— Your's, 
ever, «“ Henry Gratran.” 


Does this letter inculcate any good 
moral precept ? It merely shows that 
at the age of twenty-two Mr. Grattan, 
like many other young men at the same 


time of life, was an infidel, and did not be- 


lievein a future state, and thought that a 
religious belief was useless to the good, 
but was merely an auxiliary to the laws 
of the land—a fiction cunningly devised 
for the purpose of frightening bad men 
into propriety. The statement of this 
letter is unaccompanied by any expres- 
sion of disapprobation by his son, who 
does not even state that his father ever 
changed his opinion on this most impor- 
tant subject. If Mr. Grattan did not 
live and die an infidel, his character 
does not receive justice from his son, 
who publishes this letter avowing his 
infidelity, and suppresses all mention 
of his subsequent conversion to Chris- 
tianity. This suppression also does 
injustice to his political liberality. It 
deprives him of all merit in his ad- 
vocacy of Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion. It represents his conduct to be 
the effect not of enlightened liberality, 
but of indifference. The infidel must 
ever be opposed to the continuance of 
any religious restrictions. Except in 
this avowal of infidclity there is nothing 
in this letter of Mr. Grattan’s to dis- 
tinguish it from his other epistles to 
his friends. Like the rest, it is written 
in an elaborate, affected style, and shows 
a man writing to exercise himself in 
such composition, not to disclose his 
secret thoughts to a familiar friend. 
Even in this complaint of his idleness 
and dissipation he was insincere, ac- 
cording to his son, for when he wrote 
that letter he was intently engaged in 
the study of oratory. The following 
is his son’s account of his pursuits and 
occupations at that time, (vide vol. i. 
p- 114) — 


«Mr. Grattan’s tendencies were of a 
different sort; the pursuits he followed 
were of a nobler nature. The galleries 
of the House of Commons, and the bar 
of the House of Lords, had for him greater 
attractions than the pleasures of the me- 
tropolis; and t6 them he devoted his 
evenings, his nights in recollecting, and 
his days in copying the great orators of 
the time. Lord Chatham was his chief 


attraction; the splendour, the origi 
boldness of style, the impassioned ee 
of oratory, and the dramatic delivery 
made great impressions on Mr. Grattan: 

’ 
and he then drew the celebrated character 
of that individual which has been so often 
alluded to. The following is dated at 
the period now referred to.” 


And here follows the letter which 
we copied above. How much more 
interesting it would be, if, instead of 
those vague declamatory accounts of 
his pursuits of knowledge given by his 
biographer, and those melancholy state. 
ments of his idleness contained in his 
affected letters, we had been furnished 
with a precise, intelligible history of 
his studies, and of the progress he was 
making in them. It might be useful 
to the young, and would be interesting 
to all, to know even the names of the 
books which a great man read in his 
youth, and the method which he pur- 
sued in his studies, On these matters 
some light might be thrown by his 
letters, if Mr. Grattan had beena young 
man of an open nature disposed to 
express his feelings confidentially to his 
friends. But nothing of this sort ean 
be found in the letters selected for pub- 
lication by his biographer. They are, 
as we already observed, mere dry dis- 
quisitions, and convey no information 
whatever respecting their author. The 
meagreness of this biography is, per- 
haps, as much to be attributed to the 
number of such letters contained in it 
as to any other cause. It appears in- 
explicable that two volumes of such 
size should be written on any subject, 
and yet communicate so little infor- 
mation; but the mystery is solved 
when we discover that the work 
is more than half filled with letters 
which have no relation to the subject, 
except that they happen to have been 
written by or to persons who lived in 
those times. We have also a con- 
siderable part of the work taken up 
with extracts from politica) pamphlets 
and ballads utterly devoid of interest, 
and we have some very indifferent 
poetry of Lord Charlemont’s inserted 
for no other reason than that he had 
been the friend and patron of Grattan. 
As this nobleman’s name occurs here, 
it may not be out of place to observe 
that Mr. H. Grattan, jun., asserts that 
Lord Charlemont did not oppose the 
emancipation bill of 1793, vide vol. ii. 
p- 108, whereas the fact is otherwise, 
and it appears from Hardy's Life of 
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Charlemont, vol. ii. p. 298, that his 
lordship not only opposed the bill, but 
even protested against it. 

Another act by which the bulk of 
this work has been increased, with 
very little benefit to the reader, is, 
by telling every thing that is contained 
in it several times over. First, the 
narrative is given by Mr. H. Grattan. 
Next, we are favoured with the long 
despatches from the lord lieutenant, or 
his secretary, to the English minister, 
giving a detailed account of the same 
transactions, which, by our author's 
happy method of intermixing the sub- 
jects, he frequently contrives to relate 
more briefly in several other parts of 
the work. This is one of the reasons 
why the book is so disagreeable to the 
reader ; we never feel sure that we 
have completely got rid of any subject, 
and in consequence of the facts being 
stated without any regard to their dates, 
we do not feel that we are making any 
progress. In one chapter we read of 


a transaction of 1781, in the next of 
1769, and the facts are so shuffled 
together that the entire work is calcu- 
lated to leave no impression on the 
reader except a chaotic jumble of con- 
fused ideas of a money Dill, a mutiny 
bill, a bill of rights, free trade, bribery, 


corruption, and Catholic emancipation. 
Respecting Mr. Grattan’s private 
life, we have already said that this 
biography gives us no information, and 
that it scarcely professes to give any. 
We believe that a careful reader might 
read through the two volumes without 
discovering so much as whether Mr. 
Grattan were married or single, were 
it not for “ BY HIS SON?” in large 
letters on the back of the volumes and 
in the title-page. Of his public cha- 
racter, we learn very little more than 
his conduct in supporting or opposing 
five or six measures, accompanied with 
some praise so vague and extravagant, 
as to leave us no distinct idea of his 
merits. And yet the man who carried 
the bill of rights, who was esteemed 
and consulted by Charlemont, and bore 
away the palm of oratory from Flood, 
must have had talents had his biographer 
but known how to place them in a judi- 
cious light. 
_ Another artifice by which the reader 
is deprived of that information which 
he might ‘naturally expect in a work of 
such bulk, is to tell a story in such a 
vague manner, without dates, or parti- 
culars, or names of persons, as to de- 
prive it of all interest and almost of 
all substance. ‘Thus, vol. i. p. 109; 
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“Lord Townshend, who “was faithful 
to his plan for dividing and destroying 
the aristocracy, used every effort to 
seduce men from the popular cause, and 
on one occasion Mr, Perry found the 
effect of those exertions. He had joined 
with a party on certain constitutional 
principles ; and it was agreed that they 
should strictly adhere to, and act by them, 
as the only principles on which they 
would accept office, and in order to carry 
their object, it was settled that they were 
only to accept office altogether, They 
all violated the compact with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Perry. He still considered 
himself bound by it. He went to them 
and told them, ‘ you have broken your 
engagement, you have released me; but 
I shall still consider myself bound. I 
will adhere to the compact, I will not 
take office; but I will never have any 


thing more to say to you.’ Lord Bel- 
videre was one of these.” 


The reader will at once perceive 
that this tale, to have been instructive, 
should have stated the principles which 
the party agreed to support, and the 
occasion on which they were aban- 
doned, and the names of the persons, 
with the date of the transaction. This 
information could have been given 
without adding two lines to the length 
of the narrative, and it would have 
enabled the reader to understand the 
matter, and to judge forhimself whether 
Mr. Perry or his party were in the 
wrong in the disagreement. Mr. H. 
Grattan, indeed, adds, * Lord Belvidere 
was one of those individuals ;” but he 
leaves us without the slightest clue to 
guess why he suppresses the names of 
the rest, and merely gives the name 
of one unimportant individual, whose 
name, we believe, does not occur in 
any other part of the work. Of this 
Mr. Perry, Mr. H. Grattan records a 
fact, without the slightest expression of 
disapprobation, which, if true, ought 
to leave on his character an indelible 
mark of infamy. We must abridge the 
account, which is to be found in the 
17th chap. vol. i. p. 383. The oppo- 
sition, consisting of Mr. Burgh, Mr. 
Daly, Mr. Grattan, and others, resolved 
to move an amendment to the address 
which was to be moved on the 12th of 
October, 1779. Those three gentlemen 
met at Bray for the purpose, but Mr. 
Daly was obliged, by illness, to retire, 
so that the plan of proceeding was left 
to Mr. Grattan and Mr. Burgh. Mr, 
Grattan had drawn up one address 
and Mr. Daly another. The latter 
had been shown to Mr. Perry, who 
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had made some alterations in it.— 
Mr. Grattan at once recognised Mr. 
Perry’s handwriting on this address, 
and adopted it in preference to his 
own. This amendment was carried 
in the house with some alterations, 
but was censured by the government 
party, who ridiculed it as a weak 
and puerile composition. Perry, who 
had corrected it, was in the chair, 
and on the amendment being handed 
to him, he began to smile. Daly and 
Grattan could not refrain from laugh- 
ing when they saw the speaker listening, 
with great gravity, to the charges of a 
boyish composition made against the 
address which he had drawn. The 
parties, Perry, Daly, and Grattan, 
enjoyed the recollection of this scheme, 
and talked it over with great mirth. 
But how was Mr. Perry guilty of any 
misconduct in allthis? We reply that 
he was then high in the confidence of 
the Irish government, which he pro- 
fessed to support. He was, in fact, 
a member of the Irish cabinet, and 
it was then a great object with the 
government to have an address that 
should give such satisfaction that no 
amendment could be moved to it with 
any chance of success. For this ob- 


ject, an address was prepared at a 
select | council, and it appears 


from the lord lieutenant’s letter of 
13th October, 1779, that Mr. Perry 
attended as a member of the cabinet 
council at which the government ad- 
dress was prepared. This address he 
betrays to the opposition, and supplies 
them with an adverse address drawn 
by himself—thus violating his oath of 
secrecy as a privy councillor, and the 
confidence reposed in him by his 
colleagues. We do not credit the 
story, which, in itself, is an impro- 
bable one. With such motives to 
conceal the transaction at the time, 
it is not probable that the rough 
copy of the address, with the amend- 
ments in the speaker’s handwriting, 
should be the one brought into the 
house and handed to the speaker to 
ye Such carelessness would 

ve been avoided as being certain 
to lead to a discovery of the speaker's 
treachery. 

The only interesting portions of the 
work are the characters of the indi- 
viduals who were most distinguished 
in Ireland, when Mr. Grattan entered 
into parliament. But those delinea- 
tions of character possess no original 
merit. Mr. H. Grattan did not live 


in that period, and he had no personal 
knowledge of the men whom he de- 
scribes, and he has shown himself to 
be utterly incapable of judging of a 
man’s character from his conduct. 
Accordingly, his characters are all 
taken from “‘ Hardy’s Life of Charle- 
mont”—a work much better known 
than Mr. H. Grattan’s will ever be— 
and in order to disguise the obligation, 
he occasionally makes such alterations 
as deprive the sketches of any likeness 
they might have had to the originals, 
and sometimes make them appear 
ridiculous and absurd. The character 
of Perry, to whom we have already 
alluded, affords a fair example of the 
manner in which he can alter a de- 
scription so as to make it pass for his 
own :— 


“He was, perhaps, one of the best 
speakers that ever sat in the chair of any 
House of Commons.”—Hardy, vol. i, 
p. 162. 

“ Perry was, perhaps, the best speaker 
ever known in either House, or either 
kingdom.”—H Grattan, vol. i. p. 107. 


There can be no doubt that the 
latter of those two sentences was 
borrowed from the former, and yet 
it overstates the assertion contained 
in it. 


« He delivered the boldest sentiments 
in the calmest manner, so that fortitude 
did not seem the effort of his mind, but 
its ordinary temperature.”— Hardy, vol. i. 
p- 160. 

“ He was never declamatory; the 
strongest and boldest opinions and senti- 
ments he uttered in the calmest manner; 
so that courage seemed the ordinary 
temperature of his mind, and not an 
effort." ——-H Grattan, vol. i. p. 108. 


It is plain that when Mr. Grattan 
wrote the latter sentence, he had the 
corresponding one in the Life of 
Charlemont before him, and that the 
alterations, which do not add to its 
— so much as to its length, are 
introduced for the purpose of conceal- 
ing the plagiarism. We do not deny 
an author's right, in a work of this 
nature, to collect information from 
every source within his reach; but a 
delineation of character is a species of 
original composition, and when bor- 
rowed it ought to be freely acknow- 
ledged, instead of being defaced and 
injured so as to render it difficult for 


the original proprietor to recognise 
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his own property. Mr. H. Grattan 
states in his preface, that the chief 
object of his writing is to rescue from 
oblivion the names of Mr. Perry, and 
some others, which implies that what 
he has published concerning them, is 
either original, or collected from 
yarious or obscure sources, or at least 
contains something that is not to be 
found in the best known history of 
the period. 

We have noticed some of the alte- 
rations that appear to have been made 
for the purpose of concealing an obli- 
gation ; but some appear to have been 
made from honester motives, from a 
wish to change the simple style of 
Hardy into his own inflated and pom- 
pous language. His alterations do 
not always preserve the meaning of 
the original. Thus— 


« Hamilton carried the palm of genius, 
and Perry that of wisdom. In truth, he 
saw further before him than almost any 
other man of his time.”—Aardy, vol. i. 
p. 160. 

He possessed an acute, a bold, a 
vigorous, and a superior mind. Some 
men have a creative fancy; he had a 
creative judgment and sagacity. He saw 
many years farther into futurity than any 
other public man.”"—H. Grattan, vol. i. 
p- 104. [For the italics we are respon- 
sible. ] 


His character of Lord Avonmore’s 
eloquence is formed by applying to 
his forensic oratory the praise which 
the great Grattan bestowed upon a 
particular speech of his on Roman 
Catholic emancipation. Ofthat speech 
Mr. Grattan said :— 


“T heard him. His speech was the 
whole of the subject, and a concatenated 
and inspired argument not to be resisted. 
It was the march of an elephant; it was 
the wave of the Atlantic; a column of 
water 3000 miles deep.”—Vide Mr. 
Grattan’s Speech on the Catholic ques- 
tion in 1808. 


“He carried away the court, the 
hearers, the jury; all were lost while 
listening to him. He spoke with inspi- 
ratiomn—a concatenated eloquence.”—H. 
Grattan, vol. ii. p. 67. 


Such petty alterations are not suffi- 
cient to entitle an author to the merit 


of originality. ‘They do not even avail 
to conceal the sources from which he 
has been supplied ; but they are enough 
to deprive his observations of all au. 
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thority, as the reader can never know 
how much Mr. H. Grattan alters the 
assertions of the original authors in 
order to make them pass as his own. 
We cannot follow him through his 
little tricks without devoting more 
space to them than the subject is 
worth; but we fear the biographer 
would never forgive us if we did 
not take some notice of his style, 
on which he appears especially to 
plume himself. It is turgid, affected, 
unmeaning, full of common-place meta- 
phors, used in the most inappropriate 
manner, and of words either destitute 
of meaning, or without any meaning 
that will make the sentences intelligible. 
It is like the style of an uneducated 
man, who determines to distinguish 
himself by his grand and brilliant lan- 
guage. It is true that an interesting 
biography may be written in an in- 
elegant style, and even in ungram- 
matical language. We remember an 
honest man who engaged in contro- 
versy, and the style of whose writings 
was censured with rather too much 
severity by one of his antagonists. 
His reply was to this effect:_—‘I 
received an indifferent education, and 
know very little either of syntax or 
grammar, but in my writings I aim at 
nothing more than to be understood ; 
and if my opponents understand me, 
they ought to be satisfied, and spare 
their criticisms on my style.” We 
felt a respect for his candour and plain 
good sense, and are so satisfied with 
the justice of his defence, that we 
invariably abstain from all criticism 
on the style of any writer who appears 
to aim only at being understood. But 
Mr. H. Grattan’s style betrays no such 
humility of pretension; so far from 
being satisfied to be understood, we 
doubt that he ever had such an object 
in view. He appears always to en- 
deavour to write something very fine 
—something that, if it oceurred in a 
speech, would draw applause from an 
audience at the Corn-Exchange.— 
Every thing is turned into a point or 
an antithesis, which the reader may 
admire until he tries to understand it, 
when he will find that it has no meaning. 
Thus, in his character of Lucas, he 
alludes to an attack made upon him 
by Hutchinson, whose speech thus con- 
cluded :——‘t Ready to wound, but yet 
afraid to strike—a shattered under- 
standing, a warm head, and a cold 
heart.” Part of that abuse was not 


original, which Mr. H, Grattan ap- 
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pears not to have known, but his 
observation on it is—‘ This descrip- 
tion was not just, still less was it 
generous towards Lucas.” Mr. H. 
Grattan had some vague memory of 
a sentence in which “just” and 
“generous” occur in opposition to 
each other, and therefore thinks it 
necessary to state that a false charge 
against a political enemy is neither 
just nor generous. The reply, how- 
ever, appears to have had its effect :— 


‘But never was any one more con- 
founded than Lucas was by this reply. 
He could not gain self-possession enough 
to answer it, and he had recourse to 
fighting instead, calling in aid his courage 
to prove the defect of his understanding.” 
ae Grattan, vol. i. p. 89. 


We doubt if it was Lucas’s object 
to prove the defect of his understand- 
ing; and we do not well see what 
other reply could have been given to 
mere false and violent abuse. We 
dare suy Mr. H. Grattan himself 
would have met such abuse in the 
same manner; we are certain his 
father, although not deficient in un- 
derstanding, would have done so, and 
we have never heard the son accused 
of want of courage. Let us draw the 
reader’s attention to the epithets em- 
ployed to describe this man, who 
called in aid his courage to prove the 
defect of his understanding :— 


Lucas possessed all the qualities of 
a tribune; he especially belonged to that 
order, in every sense of the word—in 
mind, in manners, and in style of speak- 
ing. Bold, active, and turbulent; que- 
rulous and anibitious; quarrelsome, yet 
timid. He was always ready to spread 
out to the people a perpetual catalogue 
of their calamities and their wrongs.” — 
vol. i. p. 86. . . He was another 
Swift, but without the vast talents of 
that writer. In Lucas it seemed a sort 
of inspiration, for nothing seemed too 
high or too low for his resentment, or his 
ambition. He assailed every thing and 
every body, from the monarch who 
swayed the sceptre, down to the mayor 
who held the city mace. He flung them 
all into his political crucible, and poured 
upon them, indiscriminately, the vials of 
his unsparing vituperation.”—vol. i. p. 83, 


This is rather a favourable speci- 
men of our author’s style, (p. 17)— 


« The example which Runnymede and 
James II, have furnished, can never be 


forgotten by a people who seek to ‘be 
free.” . . . George III. was not, 
however, without private virtues, an 
attention to decorum, and a great respect 
to the appearance of religion, But these 
were virtues of too domestic a nature to 
procure any public goed, and too humble 
to tempt any private imitation.” (p. 19.) 


The following are his observations 
upon Lord Townshend's protest, in 
1769 :— 


“Such a measure adopted by the 
executive power, and which had not 9 
practical, deliberate voice, was illegal in 
its origin. Taking cognizance of a reso. 
lution of the Commons not presented to 
government, and therefore entirely do- 
mestic, the protest was unconstitutional ; 
and condemning, as contrary to the court 
interpretation of Poyning’s law, a resolu- 
tion which was not reconcileable to it, 
the protest was false in its assertion, and 
wanton in its censure. The interpreta- 
tion, too, of the law was erroneous; for 
the spirit of the reign of Henry VII. was 
to advance the Commons, in order to 
weaken the party among whom were the 
viceroy and his council. The spirit of 
the law was to guard against, and not to 
empower either; to make the king a 
medium of intelligence, and not the 
originator of the law. (p. 99.) 


But perhaps the reader may be in- 
clined to inquire what is there peculiar 
in the style of those extracts? We 
would reply by requesting him to con- 
sider what meaning he would attach 
to the expressions “either a practical 
or deliberate voice,” “in its origin,” 
“too,” “a medium of intelligence.” 
It may be a matter of doubt whether 
those faults are attributable to the 
author’s ignorance of the language or 
to his confusion of ideas. We believe 
both to have had their share in the 
formation of his style. Sometimes, 
indeed, his style proves very clearly 
that he had no fixed ideas upon the 
subject, but at other times it is 
equally evident that his ignorance of 
the language is in fault. Thus, in 
page 22, “ They proceeded to a sys- 
tem of vapulation and explosion ;” 
p- 23, “ Ireland succeeded to the rights 
of parliament, but was withheld the 
exercise of those rights ;” ‘The people 
acceded to the Catholic qualification 
bill for office and franchise ; but they 
got no office and no corporate fran- 
chise,” p. 23. 

But it is useless to multiply ex- 
tracts; almost any one sentence may 
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be taken as a fair specimen of the 
work’; for Mr. H. Grattan writes in 
a remarkably equal style—no one sen- 
tence is much worse than another ; 
and we are the more confirmed in our 
belief, that confusion of ideas and 
ignorance of the language contributed 
their respective shares to the forma- 
tion of his English style, when we 
perceive evident proof that the same 
causes have led to the extraordinary 
inapplicability of some of his Latin 
quotations ; for the same affectation 
that produced his unmeaning, inflated 
style, has induced him occasionally to 
quote passages in a language which he 
evidently does not understand. Thus, 
when as a prelude to printing thirty 
or forty pages of addresses from the 
volunteers to Lord Charlemont, which 
are very uninteresting, and throw no 
light upon the history of the times, he 
thus proceeds, vol. ii. p. 312 :— 

“These high tempered addresses, and 
fine toned replies, will perpetuate the 
memory, as well as the lustre of those 
who addressed their country; they will 
hand down to after ages their names, 
their virtues, and their honours; and 
these proud records of her sons will re- 
main the richest legacy that can be be- 
queathed to those who are so fortunate 
as to lay claim to this just inheritance. 
They will afford a rare example for 
others to follow— if possible to rival, but 
which it is not possible to excel. 

Manibus date lilia plenis, 

Purpureos spargam flores—animamque 

His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani, 

Munere. 

Although the quotation is not very 
fortunate, and its introduction cannot 
be accounted for except by Mr. H. 
Grattan’s determination to conclude 
what he evidently considered a piece of 
very fine writing with a learned quota- 
tion, that might induce the readers to 
pronounce that his learning was equal 
to his eloquence ; yet there is nothing 
in the passage that would prove con- 
clusively that he might not be able to 
translate the passage cited from Virgil. 
But when we find such a passage as 
the following in relation to the unpo- 
pularity under which Mr. Grattan 
laboured, even after the services he 
had rendered to his country—‘t The 
singular turn which affairs had now 
taken, had considerably affected him— 
at one moment the idol of the people— 
in the next the object of their distrust. 
But in all ages, and in all climes, it is 
the same—the same with princes—the 
same with the people. 
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Verso pollice vulgi, 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter.” 


—we feel morally certain that if Mr. 
Grattan were called upon to trans- 
late the passage which he cites from 
Juvenal, he would say that “verso 
pollice” meant an altered policy, “ po- 
pulariter” a popular man, and that 
“vulgi” was the nominative governing 
occidunt, for it is impossible that any 
confusion of ideas could give rise to 
the quotation in that place of that 
passage by any man who could trans- 
late it, 

But perhaps we have written too 
much on Mr. Grattan’s style—we 
can excuse ourselyes only by ob- 
serving, that the style has exercised 
a material influence upon the substance 
of the work. He is so much in the 
habit of putting words together with. 
out attending to their meaning, that 
in some of the cases where his lan- 
guage appears to be intelligible, it 
would mislead the reader by conveying 
an idea that never entered the mind 
of the author. Take the following 
passage in vol, i. p. 25:— 


«The English people, in the reign of 
Charles I. acquired a great many things: 
their petition of right was granted— 
tonnage and poundage, and forced loans 
were abolished. In the reign of Charles 
Il. their constitution had, according to 
a great legal authority, arrived at the 
model of perfection; yet they were dis- 
satisfied, and their dissatisfaction increased 
until it went so far as to behead their 
king, because he violated his own pro- 
mises, and broke his own laws.” 


Any reader would suppose that 
there was nothing obscure in the 
above sentence, which clearly implies 
that Charles II: was beheaded by the 


English nation. The historical blun- 
der cannot be explained by supposing 
that Charles II. was printed for 
Charles I. by an error of the press. 
The successive mention of the two 
Charles’s repels this defence; and if 
further evidenee were wanted to vin- 
dicate the printer, it would be found 
in the reference to the great legal 
authority, viz. Blackstone, who asserts 
that the constitution of England had 
arrived to its full vigour in the reign 
of King Charles the Second.—Vide 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. 
p- 439. However, we acquit Mr. H. 
Grattan of such gross ignorance of 
English history as the above passage 
would imply, for we believe the truth 
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of the case to be, that he did not take 
the trouble of understanding his own 
language, and that even now it would 
be difficult to explain to him how any 
inference contrary to historical truth 
could be drawn from what he wrote. 

Some men are said to be incapable 
of carrying a joke ; they lose the point 
of it when they attempt to repeat it. 
Mr. H. Grattan is one of those men, 
and he is equally incapable of carrying 
a fact. Without any intention to 
misrepresent, he makes such altera- 
tions, additions, or omissions, as to 
make the narrative unintelligible or 
untrue. We cannot afford space to 
give any examples of his prolix unin- 
telligible narrations. We refer to the 
judgment of any person who has taken 
the trouble to read the work, whether 
a single incident of the times is de- 
scribed in such a manner as to give a 
consistent intelligible account of it to 
the reader. 

On the whole, whether we regard 
the selection of the matter, or the 
manner in which it is arranged, or the 
accuracy of the narrative, or the pro- 
priety of the style, we never met with 


any production so far below medio- 
crity. We ought to apologise for 
occupying so much space with our 
remarks on it, but we deemed it ne. 
cessary to do so, as a protection to the 
public, for the work is not yet con- 
cluded. The two volumes that have 
appeared, contain the history of only 
a very short period of Grattan’s life, 
To complete the history in the style in 
which it has been commenced, would 
require about eight volumes more, 
and when the work is thus finished, 
it will consist of the ten most worth. 
less volumes that can be found in any 
library. It is our object to prevent 
this impending mischief, and we hun- 
bly hope that our representations, 
coinciding with the unanimous opinion 
of the public, will induce some of Mr, 
H. Grattan’s friends to remonstrate 
against the further prosecution of this 
work, and to endeavour to persuade 
the author that he has written enough 
to demonstrate his utter incapacity for 
history, and that he ought henceforth 
to remain satisfied with the fame which 
he has acquired in the senate by his 
eloquence and his wisdom. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER’S DAUGHTER, 


** Who made the heart, ’tis He alone decidedly can try us; ~ 
He knows each chord, its various tone—each spring, its various bias—~ 
Then at the balance Jet’s be mute, we never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, but know not what's resisted.” 


Between Lough-na-Sharra and the 
black mountain that overshadows it, 
there is an old monastic ruin, which, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of its 
situation, would seem to have been 
a place of no small importance in 
its time. The scenery, among which 
it lies, is of a peculiarly wild and 
picturesque description. The lake is 
an oval sheet of water, occupying a 
kind of recess in the mountains, and 
partly dividing the richer portion of 
the valley from a district of extreme 
barrenness that extends along under 
Sleive More; but though this latter 
is by far the noblest feature in the 
landscape, there is an air of savage 
beauty throughout the entire, and even 
the most cultivated parts have an ap- 
pearance of wildness, from the broken 
summits above, and the numerous 
masses of rock that are scattered 
through them. There isa little village 
on one side of Lough-na-Sharra; and 


Burns. 


on the other the mountain, which is 
nearly quite black, attains at once 
a considerable elevation; leaving at 
its base a sort of irregular margin, 
which extends along about two-thirds 
of the lake; while round the whole 
northern extremity it rises from the 
waters’ edge to a perpendicular height 
of more than a hundred feet. This 
part is called the Crough-na-Coppell, 
from its shape, which nearly resembles 
that of a horse-shoe; and the face of 
the Crough-na-Coppell, consisting of 
the same dark-coloured rock, which 
prevails more or less throughout the 
entire range, gives a singularly gloomy 
appearance to the portion of the lake 
which it embraces, It is in the angle 
formed by the abrupt ascent of the 
mountain at the extremity of the margin 
we ‘have described, thut the ruin is 
situated, It is of considerable extent, 
and is almost completely covered with 
ivy ; particularly the belfry, which, 
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though inclining a little from the per- 

ndicular, still serves the purpose for 
which it was originally designed—not 
that it can awaken the holy brotherhood 
any more; but it stands among the 
graves of many generations, and even 
now, as in furmer times, its old and 
broken voice, echoing through the 
valley, seems to welcome the weary 
to this humble place of rest. On 
such occasions, the funerals, those at 
least from the opposite village, pro- 
ceed across the water—the cofs, as 
they are called, being propelled by 
a short oar or paddle, or sometimes, 
if the wind happen to be favourable, 
by means of a temporary mast and 
sail. This classic custom is often 
attended with inconvenience, but it 
is almost invariably adopted, for there 
is only a narrow path along the 
heights of the Crough-na- Coppell, 
while at the lower end of the luke 
the marshes are of considerable extent, 
and, except in unusually dry seasons, 
nearly impassable, 

There was a cabin once adjoining 
the burying-ground, in which the grave- 
digger and his family resided. These 
people, having suffered many misfor- 
tuves in early life, had at length taken 
up their abode within the ruin, where 
they derived a miserable livelihood 
from the performance of the last office 
of charity to their neighbours ; but the 
situation of their dwelling being fa- 
vourable to pursuits of another nature, 
they had not neglected its advantages ; 
and they accordingly rose by degrees, 
until, at the time to which we now refer, 
they occupied an humble but a very 
comfortable residence within a few hun- 
dred yards of their former sanctuary. 
They were a remarkable household ; 
and certainly no other family in Lis na- 
Sharra could have been so well adapted 
for the gloomy dignity ne enjoyed, 
Phil Maguire and his wife Kitty were 
both above the ordinary size. The 
former was a huge, uncouth-looking 
individual, and, though in the decline 
of life, evidently superior in strength 
to the generality of younger men. His 
temper was none of the mildest, but it 
was relieved by a sort of savage humour, 
which might —_ rendered him more 
popular had he been a little more scru- 
pulous of the occasions on which it 
was exercised ; but Phil was an inde- 
pendent-minded man, and the prejudices 
of the world were incapable of con- 
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trolling the spirit which neither age 
nor misfortune had been able to subdue. 
Kitty was of a different character. She 
might originally have had a good heart, 
and there were even still some traces 
of kindness in her disposition ; but her 
temper, which was frail at the best, 
and somewhat violent, had been com- 
pletely broken by a life of poverty and 
disappzintment. The children having 
grown up in misery, experienced, of 
course, the evil effects of its influence 
on their mother's disposition. Owen, 
the eldest, was a gloomy-minded youth, 
of stubborn frame and most indomitable 
courage ; and there was a daughter, 
some years younger than Owen—a 
lusty girl, with wild hair and weather- 
beaten countenance, though she had 
certainly one feature of beauty, a pair of 
brilliant dark eyes, which probably be- 
trayed more intelligence than the owner 
was conscious of possessing. This girl 
had taken on herself the office of tolling 
the funeral bell; and as she bounded 
across the graves and up the stairs of 
the old turret, her joy was never damped 
by the intrusion of any feelings which 
the occasion might be supposed to ex- 
cite. But while these people lived likea 
family of Gholes, separated, as well by 
their peculiar habits as by the lonely 
situation of their dwelling, from any 
intercourse with their neighbours, they 
enjoyed an honest reputation; and, 
indeed, except as regarded domestic 
broils, for-which they were somewhat 
celebrated, their character wasin general 
free from reproach. 

Early one summer’s morning a little 
fleet put off from the village, and bore 
in the direction of the ruin, which ap- 
power in dim relief against the over- 

anging mountain. The boats were 
numerous and crowded ; and from the 
sorrowful wail that rose above them, 
mingled with the occasional sound of 
the turret bell, it was evident that this 
was a funeral procession ; and it was 
in fact such a one as had not for a long 
time crossed Lough-na-Sharra. The 
cot in which the deceased was borne 
headed the procession. Phil Maguire 
satin the stern. He seemed unusually 
depressed ; but as he looked back, from 
time to time, on the imposing display of 
frieze and scarlet,* there was an expres- 
sion of pride in his countenance, as if 
he felt peculiarly interested in the 
honour paid the departed. His wife, 
who was the chief among the female 


* The women, in the part of the province of Ulster where the scene of this story 
lies, all wear red or scarlet mantles, 
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mourners, sat at the head of the coffin. 
She did not join in the lamentation of 
the Keeners, and there was no affecta- 
tion of sorrow in her demeanour; but 
her appearance was grave, and the 
habitual severity of her features seemed 
not unsuitable to the solemnity of the 
occasion. The morning was a little 
rough; but the boats moved on in 
regular order till the foremost had 
passed the middle of the lake; when, 
unfortunately, a gust of wind threw 
the women into some confusion, and 
at the same time bore away the crimson 
’kerchief which Kitty wore, wreathed 
in the fashion of a turban, round her 
head. She sprung up; and in her 
sudden effort to recover the turban, 
caused the boat, already labouring 
under its load, to dip. The Keeners’ 
wail rose to a scream of horror, and 
in a moment more the whole party 
were struggling in the water. The 
women were speedily rescued and 
taken on board the other cots; but 
owing to the crowded state of the 
latter, the men were obliged to trust 
to their own exertions for safety. As 
they were able swimmers, however, 
they could have had no difficulty, with 
occasional assistance from their friends 
on board, in making their way to shore ; 
but, to their astonishment, on turning 
from the rescue of their female coin- 
panions, they beheld the grave-digger 
astride on the bottom of their own 
vessel, working away towards land, 
perfectly regardless of the fate of his 
fellow-sufferers. There happened to 
be among the latter a few characters 
of Phil's own stamp; and in the in- 
dignation which his conduct excited, 
they seemed to forget at once the 
respect due to the occasion, as well 
as the obvious circumstance that the 
boat in its inverted position could not 
possibly be made available to their 
assistance. The remonstrauces of the 
more orderly were disregarded, and 
they determined at all hazards on re- 
covering the vessel. The old man 
observed their intention, for in working 
the paddle at the stern he was obliged 
to retreat with his face towards them. 
Many an angry oath was sent after 
him ; but the louder they hallooed, the 
more vigorously did Phil drive onward; 
and it was not till the foremost of the 
swimmers had come alongside that he 
condescended to slacken his course, or 
pay the slightest regard to their solici- 


tations. This was no other than his 
son Owen, who had first perceived his 
flight, and was considerably in advance 
of the others. 

“Stop, father! stop, I bid you!” he 
shouted, panting for breath ; but, while 
he endeavoured to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the navigator, prudently kee 
ing beyond the reach of the uplifted 
paddle, 

“Ah, then, Oiney, is it there you 
are?” replied the father. “Push on, 
avick—push on, or I'm afeard you'll 
be wet to the skin afore you get 
home.” 

“Come down out o’ that, father!” 
rejoined the youth, who, though in- 
capable of enforcing his demand, suc- 
ceeded in retarding the old man’s 
flight; for still, as he attempted to 
row, Oiney closed on him, and obliged 
him to use the paddle for his defence, 
The other swimmers pressed on with 
renewed vigour.* 

* Stick in to him, Oiney,” they roared, 
and Oiney stuck in to him like a man; 
and Phil’s heart began to fail, as he saw 
the enemy gaining on him at every 
stroke. 

“ Go ’long out o’ that, you spalpeen !” 
he shouted, making a furious blow at 
his son; but it was all in vain. The 
boys gathered round the boat, and 
Phil was reduced to the alternative 
of either resigning his possession or 
maintaining it at a very serious risk. 
He could not for a moment, however, 
think of adopting the former expedient ; 
and, in the very first onslaught, he plied 
his paddle with such effect among the 
heads of his assailants, that notwith- 
standing the superiority of the latter 
in point of numbers, they soon dis- 
covered that it was no trifling task 
they had to accomplish. The whole 
train rested on their oars during the 
fight, (which, it is to be observed, 
lasted a much shorter time than we 
take to describe it,) while Peggy 
Maguire stood in the window of the 
old turret, half concealed among the 
ivy, and she was, perhaps, the only 
one of the numerous spectators who 
felt no fears for the result. It was, 
indeed, a dangerous and exciting con- 
test : the blows fell in a regular shower 
round the old man; and the wild im- 
precations of the combatants, and the 
echoing of the paddle on the hollow 
ribs of the cot, had a very singular 
effect rising among the stillness of the 


* This scene may appear somewhat extravagant. It is, however, only a descrip- 
tion of what really did take place, a few years sitice, at a funeral on Lough Erne, - 
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surroundingheights. Philremonstrated 
from time to time, but this did not 
interrupt the progress of his more 
owerful arguments. 

“ Arragh, boys,” he cried, “can’t yiz 
sthretch out! Sure, blur-an-ages, she 
can’t hould the whole o’ yiz. That's 
it, Andy! sthretch out, my darlint! 
the divil a smoother road ever you 
thraveled. Whoo! God be with Jack! 
I'll see you in the evenin’,” he ex- 
claimed, as one after another, con- 
vinced by the logic of his paddle, 
retired from the conflict. 

Oiney, who had been, all through, the 
life of his cause, made at last a mighty 
effort to capsize the old man. He seized 
him by the leg, and, rising slowly from 
the waves, lifted him, as he rose, com- 
pletely out of his seat ; but just as the 
other was on the point of tumbling 
over, he got himself steadied for an 
instant—the paddle descended for the 
last time, and poor Oiney, falling back 
into the water, was borne off, blind and 
dizzy, to the nearest vessel. 

Phil looked up with a fierce smile 
to where the daughter of his house and 
heart was cheering from the ivied 
turret; and he looked back with a 
smile still fiercer on his baffled assuail- 
ants, who struggled on through the 
water, or clung exhausted to the sides 
of some more friendly cots. 

In the midst of this scene the bell 
had ceased to toll, but not even in the 
moment of most imminent danger had 
the dead been forgotten. A boy who 
had shared in the general catastrophe, 
had, instead of providing for his own 
safety, swam directly to where the 
coffin was drifting away on the waters. 
A general feeling of anxiety was evinced 
for the safety of this young person, 
and even Phil had not started till he 
saw there was not much probability of 
his being lost. He, himself, however, 
seemed to have but one object in view ; 
and having secured the coffin as well 
as he could, with a rope, which was 
flung to him from one of the cots, 
for it was impossible to think of getting 
it on board, he swam beside it, occa- 
sionally resting his hand on it for 
support, and with difficulty keeping 
the rope attached as it was towed 
along. In this manner the procession 
teached the shore, when, the coffin 
having been drawn up, the Keeners 
again raised their cry of sorrow ; and 
the funeral moved on under the shadow 
of the mountain, the boy following the 
bearers, with his black hair dripping 
about him, and his face as pale as 
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death with the fatigue he had under- 
gone. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, many of the villagers grasped 
his hand warmly as they retired, while 
he stood apparently unconscious heside 
the grave, until roused at length by the 
voice of the grave-digger, he accom- 
panied him to hiscabin. On entering, 
he found the family seated round the 
hearth, at their morning meal. They 
were unusually silent ; and whether it 
was owing to his peculiar circumstances, 
or that their spirit was a little subdued 
by the events of the morning, there 
was a good deal of civility, and even 
kindness, in the reception which the 
young stranger experienced. Having 
partially changed his dress—a pre- 
caution which the others disregarded 
—Kitty placed him between herself 
and the fire, and Phil, who had been 
looking at him for some time in silence, 
knit his shaggy brows as he saw the 
tears beginning to roll slowly down 
his cheeks. The old man was unable 
that morning, with all his efforts, to 
dispel an unusual feeling of sadness 
that was about his heart. 

“ Peggy,” he cried, turning hastily 
to his daughter—* I wondher what put 
the boys into such heart this mornin’, 
that nothin’ id do them but goin’ head 
over heels round the ould cot.” 

Peggy glanced at the downcast face 
of her brother, who was brooding over 
his defeat ; but their melancholy attempts 
at mirth were soon restrained by Kitty, 
who rated her husband in no very gentle 
terms for his unseasonable levity, and 
his little regard for “the day that was 
in it.” 

The boy, who had thus become an 
inmate of the grave-digger’s abode, 
was son to Phil's only brother; and it 
was the funeral of the latter which was 
attended with the singular circum- 
stances we have detailed. There was 
a total want ef resemblance be- 
tween the characters of these two 
brothers. Jemmy Maguire had long 
been one of the most opulent trades- 
men of his native village. In his 
humble journey through life he had 
possessed a high reputation for wisdom 
and integrity ; and there was probably 
no individual of that little community 
whose loss would have been more uni- 
versally regretted. He had only one 
son, of whom he was, of course, suffici- 
ently proud, though it must be acknow- 
ledged, his opinion concerning him was 
justified by that of the entire village. 
Morgan was a quiet, but intelligent 
boy ; and while the latter quality gave 

26 
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him the highést influence among his 
young associates, there was a certain 
shade of melancholy in his disposition, 
which, at his age, rendered him a fitter 
companion for his father. Though the 
latter perceived that he was one of 
those who are late in acquiring worldly 
wisdom, he did not attempt to controul 
the natural tendencies of his disposi- 
tion ; for he thought there was no great 
evil in commencing life with an over- 
abundance of those feelings, which in- 
tercourse with the world must soon 
reduce within their proper limits. But 
whatever hopes Jemmy entertained of 
his son, he was mot destined to witness 
their accomplishment. He died sud- 
denly ; and Phil, who, notwithstanding 
the defects of his character, was an 
honest man, and sincerely attached to 
his brother, took the orphan under his 
protection ; intending, after some little 
time, to put him toa trade with the money 
which it was found his father had saved 
for the purpose. The villagers, who 


all felt more or less interested in the 
fortunes of the young orphan, feared 
that his present lot was not calculated 
to reconcile him to the loss he had sus- 
tained ; and for a time he bitterly felt 
the change in his condition. “Having 
been reared with unusual tenderness, 


he was badly suited for the society of 
persons who seemed divested of all 
natural affection, and were only re- 
markable for the perpetual discord that 
reigned among them. After a little 
time, however, things went on much 
better than he could have anticipated. 
When he had become accustomed to 
the ways of his relatives, he found that 
their mutual hostility was more appa- 
rent than real; and as he and Peggy 
were excellent friends from the first, 
he had at least the advantage of stand- 
ing on equal terms with the other 
members of the household. Peggy 
was older than her cousin, and it was 
not surprising that his society pro- 
duced somewhat of a humanizing effect 
on her disposition. He was certainly 
a fitter object for kindness than any of 
her own immediate relatives, and she 
accordingly displayed a uniform but 
unobtrusive solicitude for his comfort, 
which naturally excited a feeling of 
gratitude and affection in return. 
There was often a strange mixture of 
thoughtlessness and rude feeling in this 
girl’s discourse. In her first conversa- 
tion with Morgan, she spoke not very 
tenderly of her family, but most en- 
thusiastically of the place of their resi- 
dence ; and, indeed, it would have 
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appeared that it was only her attach- 
ment to the latter which restrained her 
from abandoning home and family alto- 
gether—a course which she acknow- 
ledged she had often thought of adopt- 
ing. This local attachment seemed 
the strongest of her affections. 

“ Many’s the berrin’,” she exclaimed, 
“ young and old, I rung for in my day ; 
and wide as the world is, Morgan, I 
wondher is their a beautifuller sight than 
to be up in that ould turret of a sum- 
mer’s mornin’, when a funeral’s out on 
the lake, Keeners and all, and the old 
wood you'd a’most think on fire fornent 
you.” 
, In his intercourse with the rest of 
the family, Morgan was obliged to act 
with more firmness, and he evinced on 
occasions a degree of resolution, which 
it was evident would resist any undue 
assumption of authority even in the 
highest quarters. But to do Phil jus- 
tice, he never forgot the sacred nature 
of the obligation with which he was 
entrusted ; and though he might occa- 
sionally yield to his natural hastiness 
of temper, his affection for his nephew 
if not stronger, was at least more obvi- 
ous than that which he entertained for 
his own offspring. In the meantime, 
however, his original intention of 
putting him to a trade appeared to be 
forgotten. He seemed unwilling to 
part with his nephew, and the latter 
had, owing to certain unfortunate 
causes, lost all taste for the sober life 
of an apprentice. The result was, 
that the matter having been postponed 
from time to time, was finally relin- 
quished altogether—the money being 
suffered to lie for the present where 
Jemmy had lodged it; and as there 
was interest accumulating on it from 
the commencement, it would, they 
thought, in the course of a few years, 
enable the lad to adopt some more 
agreeable mode of life. There was 
one circumstance amongst others which 
might have had some influence in de- 
termining Morgan to abandon the more 
prudent views which he had at first 
entertained. According to them he 
would have been obliged to leave Lis- 
na-Sharra, and the town, where he 
would have had to reside, being at a 
considerable distance, he could not cal- 
culate on often visiting his native 
valley during the term of his appren- 
ticeship. Now he had a reason for 
disliking this arrangement, and though 
it might have acted unconsciously at 
first, it became more powerful every day 
in its influence over his plans of life. 
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On the morning after his father’s in- 
terment, he happened to accompany 
Peggy across the heights of the Crough- 
na-Coppell into an extensive pasturage 
that lay above the lake, reaching round 
from the wood over the village to the 
back of the opposite mountain. As 
they crossed through this rich scenery, 
they met a young girl with a milk-pail 
in her hand. 

“ God save you, Lucy,” cried Peggy. 

“God save you kindly, Peggy,” re- 
plied the other, distantly and with 
some little confusion, saluting ber com- 
panion. 

Peggy looked at her in surprise, for 
she had been guilty of a very unusual 
omission. 

“Lucy !” she cried, “why but you 
tell the boy you're sorry for his loss ?” 

Lucy coloured deeply. Her em- 
barrassment evidently arose from the 
very circumstance to which the other 
alluded ; and though she did not give 
expression to the customary form of 
condolence, she turned on the young 
mourner a look fully as expressive of 
sympathy. 

“ Well,” said Peggy as they passed 
on, “I always thought Lucy was a 
good-natured girl; and so she is, in 
troth, only she’s such a timorous little 
crathur ; but you ought to be fond of 
her, Morgan, for she’s an orphant like 
yourself.” 

“I know that,” replied the other, “I 
seen her afore now.” 

“Troth, then, you seen as good a 
little girl as there is in this town!” 

Morgan was of the same opinion 
himself, if not then, at least very soon 
after. 

This girl had lost her mother only a 
short time before, and she now resided 
with her grandmother, in a little cot- 
tage under the same mountain that 
overshadowed the grave-digger’s abode. 
Morgan was, of course, in the habit of 
meeting her frequently both at home 
and abroad, for he was a particular 
favourite with old Mrs. M‘Kenna, and 
his visits to her cottage, whatever other 
augelic properties they might possess, 
were neither few nor very far between. 
It was natural that Lucy and he should 
grow fond of each other's society. 
Their circumstances were peculiar; 
and when they wandered together 
among the green and rocky glens of 
Lis-na-Sharra, they talked of the dead, 
and of the sorrowful days they had both 
experienced, when left alone in the 
world ; and thus a wonderful sympathy 
arse between them; and they were 
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both too young to know that such a 
feeling between “a gentle girl and 
boy,” is only the commencement of the 
most powerful, and often the most 
desolating of all human passions. 
Their attachment grew stronger every 
day ; and its progress was never re- 
sisted by either until they found their 
hearts were irrevocably gone. Time 
passed on until youth had hardened 
into manhood. Lucy was now a very 
beautiful girl; and Morgan, who was 
of a light and vigorous frame, and 
whose dark complexion made him ap- 
pear older than he really was, had no 
reason, as far as appearance was con- 
cerned, to dread the rivalry of many in 
Lis-na-Sharra. But a good figure and 
a dark complexion are not always 
enough to win an heiress ; and Lucy, 
having the prospect of a very fair in- 
heritance, there was some reason for 
apprehending difficulties of a more 
serious nature. The lease of Mrs. 
M‘Kenna’s farm was to expire with 
her own life ; but she had a daughter 
in the opposite village, a wealthy 
widow, who had for many years carried 
on the business in which she was still 
engaged ; and as she had no children, 
Lucy was, of course, to inherit all her 
worldly wealth, and to live with her, 
on the death of her grandmother, if 
she should not in the meantime happen 
to have a house and husband of her 
own. In revolving plans for her niece’s 
settlement indife, Mrs. Slevin had cast 
her eyeon the sonof a rich farmer in the 
neighbourhood, who was no way averse 
to such a connection, and who, in a 
worldly point of view, had innumerable 
advantages over the poor grave- 
digger’s nephew ; but the widow was a 
good and sensible woman, and when she 
found that Lucy’s heart was otherwise 
engaged, she yielded to the represen- 
tations of her mother, who knew her 
grandchild too well, and loved her too 
dearly, to contemplate for her an alli- 
ance founded on any principle but 
affection. It was not an unwise de- 
termination, after all ; for Morgan had 
at least the means of beginning life; 
and with youth, and vigour, and the 
inheritance of a good name, there was 
no doubt he would be able to get 
through. It was said, moreover, that 
Mrs. Slevin had a regard for the-name, 
and that Jemmy’s untimely death had 
dissipated the last hopes of happiness 
that ever rose in her widowed heart. 
S:ill, however, her consent was only 
conditional. She had but an indiffer- 
ent opinion of the integrity of the 
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young man’s remaining relatives ; and 
she gave them and Lucy to understand, 
that if his fortune should not be forth- 
coming, their engagement must be at 
anend. The old woman considered 
this caution unnecessary. Sle enter- 
tained a more just idea of her neigh- 
bour’s character; but supposing any 
difficulty of the kind to arise, she could 
not help approving of her daughter's 
resolution ; for Lucy could have no- 
thing of her own till after her death ; 
and she thought it would be a small 
— of wisdom or affection to suffer 
er child to be reduced to the wretched 
and heart-breaking condition of a poor 
man’s wife. With this saving clause, 
however, it was agreed on all hands 
that their marriage should be only 
deferred until the young man should 
have settled on some mode of life ; and 
this he and his uncle determined 
should be done on the conclusion of a 
certain speculation in which they 
happened at that time to be engaged. 
In the meantime it became evident 
to Morgan, the only one sufficiently 
interested to observe if, that some 
melancholy change had come over the 
dream of poor Peggy's life. She had 
very soon observed the attachment 
between her cousin and their young 
neighbour ; but this discovery revealed 
to her the nature of her own feelings 
towards the former, and they were, un- 
fortunately, of a much stronger kind 
than under the circumstances she 
ought to have cherished. Either from 
a principle of delicacy, or pride, she 
endeavoured for a time to disguise her 
sentiments ; but when the love of the 
others became more obvious, and was 
at Jength openly approved, she could 
no longer conceal the disorder of her 
heart. The early progress of love had 
considerably subdued the wildness of 
her nature, but its effects were by no 
means so remarkable as those occa- 
sioned by the mingled feelings that 
now possessed her. She was evidently 
most unhappy. Her boisterous manner 
had given place toa sullen melancholy, 
rarely relieved by out-breaks of her 
natural violence. She experienced all 
the misery of passion, and she had 
nothing either to guide or support her 
through circumstances in which the 
wisest heart could barely have escaped 
without damage. The circumstances 
of this girl's life were sufficient to have 
destroyed almost any disposition, and 


hers was peculiarly susceptible of 
their evil influence. Not only was her 
mind totally uncultivated, but it was 
driven wild, in a manner, by the capri- 
cious severity of her mother, who, 
while she indulged every impulse of 
her unhappy temper, never took the 
trouble of exercising any fair and legi- 
timate authority over her children, or 
of curbing in any degree the violent 
mg of her nature. In that 
appy household every will was a law, 
and the only question was how it could 
be enforced. Previous to her acquain- 
tance with Morgan, her father was the 
only person in the world for whom 
Peggy seemed to entertain the slightest 
regard ; and even her affection for him 
never degenerated into any thing like 
kindness of manner. On ordinary oc- 
casions she was as headstrong and dis- 
obedient as one could desire, but in the 
stormy nights of winter, when he would 
chance to be out unusually late, she 
would sometimes stand at the door of 
their cabin, muttering many a_ pious 
curse, but watching anxiously for the 
light which, in his nightly navigations, 
he ove in the prowof his little 
cot. The father understood her charac- 
ter, and rude as it was, it afforded some 
contrast to the loveless disposition of 
Kitty and her son. To Morgan it had 
appeared in a more favourable light 
than to any other, and he had always 
felt a kind of sympathy for one, who 
it was evident might have been differ. 
ent under more favourable circum- 
stances. He now wondered what the 
sorrow could be that -was evidently 
preying on her heart; for though a 
suspicion of the truth sometimes oc- 
curred to him, he always rejected it as 
equally extravagant and unjust. Her 
manner, however, was too remarkable 
to escape observation long, and Kitty, 
though not very observant in such mat- 
ters, could not fail to notice it at Jast. 
One night as the family, with the 
exception of the two young men, were 
sitting round the fire, she first thought 
of calling her husband’s attention to 
the circumstance. Their dwelling was 
a poor one, but it had that night an 
air of comfort, which showed that even 
poverty can have its intervals of hap- 
piness in spite of the world. The pot 
was on for supper, and from under it 
flowed the pleasant warm light that 
only partially illumined the dwelling. 
Phil was dozing in the boss,* and Kitty 


* A sort of rush chair, with a low seat, and high back and sides. It is usually a 


fixture in the chimney corner. 
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silently enjoying her doodeen, while 
Peggy sat gazing into the fire ap- 
parently in deep reflection. Her 
thoughtful look had attracted her mo- 
ther’s attention, who addressed ler 
once or twice without receiving any 
reply ; but Kitty was accustomed to 
this, and under the soothing influence 
of the pipe, she sunk again into her own 
quiet reverie. After some time, how- 
ever, she seemed to recollect herself, 
and again broke the silence of their 
little circle. 

“ Peggy,” she cried, in a louder tone, 
“(lo you hear any one spakin’ to 

ou ¢” 

“ Ay,” replied the girl coolly, “there’s 
more hears you nor heeds you, mother.” 

Phil, who had been roused by his 
wile’s voice, seemed forcibly struck with 
the truth of this observation. 

“ By gorra, Kitty,” he whispered, 
“I'm afeard she’s too many for you.” 

Kitty, however, took no notice of 
the taunt. She insisted that there was 
something wrong with the girl; but 
though she hinted at the possibility of 
her mind being disordered, she was 
unable to form any satisfactory opinion 
on a subject which, it was evident, 
had occupied very little of her atten- 
tion. ‘There was more of reproach 
than sympathy in her tone all through, 
but this, if not occasioned, was certainly 
increased by the manner in which her 
communication was received ; for Phil, 
half seriously and half in jest, took what 
he conceived his daughter's part, while 
she herself sat regardlessand apparently 
unconscious of the entire debate. The 
conversation at last took a more agree- 
able turn, and the old couple held a 
long and friendly discourse on the 
subject of their nephew's marriage ; 
“and then,” continued Phil, turning 
to his daughter, “1 suppose Peggy ’Il 
be goin’ off some of these mornins with 
a boy of her own. By dad, Kitty, 
I'm afeard we'll be left alone in our 
ould days, afther all.” 

“It’s like enough,” muttered the 
girl, in a tone scarcely audible, but 
which suggested to the old man the 
gloomy sense in which that forboding 
might be realised. It was only a passing 
thought, however ; and Kitty, who was 
not easily moved by word or omen, 
expressed a doubt of such good fortune 
being in store for Pezgy. 

“ You don't know,” said Phil. . “ Her 
cheek isn’t as smooth as Lucy’s, I allow, 
but will you tell us where’s the other 
girl in Lis-na-Sharra would stop out 
from dark till dawn among them ould 
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ruins, and nothin’ but a weenshy bit 
of a lanthorn on a tombstone fornent 
her ?” 

Kitty could not dispute the fact of 
her daughter’s hardihood ; and the cir- 
cumstance last alluded to seemed to 
call up various old recollections in Phil’s 
mind. 

“ Peggy,” he said, “it’s a long while 
since we begun that thrade now.” 

“ It is,” muttered the girl, in a tone 
from which it would have appeared 
that her father’s words had some 
reference to the subject of her own 
reflections. 

“It is, achora,” repeated the father, 
“a long while, sure enough ; and plaise 
God,” he added, “it'll be longer still 
alore we're beat out of it.” 

“ Hut!” cried the wife—* what do 
you mane, talkin’ of bein’ beat out of 
it ? 

“ Well, but isn’t it wondherful, Kitty! 
There’s twelve saisons gone over us 
now—ay, by my word, since afore 
Oiney could handle a hook—and not 
one ever meddled us to this blessed 
hour.” 

“ Well!” said Kitty, “ you ought to 
be thankful for havin’ betther luck 
maybe nor you desarved.” 


“ And so I am thankful,” exclaimed 
the old man with fervour—“*so I am 
thankful, ma colleen dheelish! Glory 
be to God! we have the warm roof 
over usto-night, afther all our throubles; 
and, oh!” he added, “ my heart’s curse 
on the villiain that would dhrive us out 
on the wide world again.” 

“By dad,” cried Peggy, with a 
startling and most unnatural laugh, 
“ that’s a dhroll way to be thankful.” 


The father and mother looked at the 
girl, and then at each other. 


“ Why, then, Peggy,” said the former, 
“you're mighty pleasant in yourself to- 
night. I darsay you think there’s few 
stagsin Lis-na-Sharra. Well, I b'lieve 
ye're right there, sure enough.” 


“Oh, musha,” cried Kitty, rising as 
a step was heard outside—* here’s the 
boys home, and their supper not 
ready.” 

The next moment the latch was 
raised, and Morgan entered the cabin. 

“Comeoff, uncle!” hecried, “ Oiney’s 
below with the cart.” 

Phil, however, seemed very unwilling 
to move on such a hasty summons, 

“Oh, by dad, Morgan,” he said, 
“we must have a bit o’ supper afore 
startin’. The night’s long, avick ; so 
just away and tell Oiney to throw a 
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lock of oats afore the baste, and come 
in. 

Morgan remonstrated against the 
delay, but the matter was soon settled, 
for Kitty, on lifting the lid of the pot, 
while it still hung on the crook, seemed 
struck with amazement, and fixed on 
poor Peggy one of those dark looks, 
that used formerly to make her tremble. 

“There,” she cried, placing the pot 
on the hearth—* pleasant feedin’ to 

ees, dears! The divil a much fear of 
it chokin’ yees, any way.” 

Phil looked into the steaming pot, 
and his anger and astonishment equalled 
his wife’s ; and Peggy, having at length 
discovered the cause of the anger, of 
which she was the object, muttered the 
very satisfactory excuse, that having 
hung the pot on the fire she forgot to 
put in the potatoes. 

“Oh! weary on you for a scather- 
brain!” cried Phil. ‘Faix, I b’lieve 
the ould woman’s right—you’re goin’ 
wild, sure enough, whatever's the rai- 
son.” 

The looks of Peggy and her consin 
met. They were both embarrassed— 
and there was an expression of pity 
in the countenance of the latter, and of 
distress and humbled pride in that of 
the unhappy girl. Phil fortunately re- 
collected a substitute for the potatoes. 

“We're not beat yet,” he cried, 
taking a bottle from the top of the 
side-wall, where it had lain concealed 
under the thatch. “ We're not beat 
yet, my son. Dhrink, you thief, for 
you have a long night’s work afore 
you”—and having handed a measure 
to Morgan, he disposed of another 
himself. 

“Why, then, Kitty, that is good 
liquor—eh! ould stock,” he added, 
handing her the glass with an affec- 
tionate wink. “Faix it’s betther nor 
a bellyful of blazin’ steam, any way.” 

Kitty declined the offered cup ; and 
the men having gone out, she and her 
daughter retired to rest. 

Whatever little anxiety the good 
woman might have experienced about 
her daughter, and the cause of the 
evidently disordered state of her mind, 
it was a good deal removed by the very 
uncivil manner in which the latter was 
wont to answer her inquiries. Indeed 
there was not much civility in the 
manner of either mother or daughter ; 
and as Peggy did not choose to dis- 
close her secret, she was more dis- 
posed to resent than feel grateful for 
any inquiries on the subject. Her 
mind was now in a very wretched state, 


and she had even begun to entertain 
the question, which, when it first oc- 
curred to her, appeared wild and ex. 
travagant, whether her rival’s marriage 
might not still be prevented. Many 
vague schemes floated through her 
mind, but she had neither the power 
nor probably the will to adopt any one 
of them. Lucy was all this time per- 
fectly unconscious of the misery her 
love had occasioned to another. She 
had observed the change in Peggy’s 
manner, and she had been sometimes 
astonished at her obscure allusions to 
Morgan and herself; but there was 
always something strange and unac- 
countable in this girl’s character ; and 
as she and Lucy met less frequently 
than heretofore, whatever feeling of 
uneasiness her words might occasion at 
the time, it passed away, and never 
amounted to any actual suspicion of 
the truth. She had soon, however, a 
very fearful proof not only of the 
existence of Peggy’s love, but of the 
absolute power it had acquired over 
her. 

A few evenings after the night of 
which we have spoken above, Lucy 
happened to be in the village, and as 
she was about to leave it she met her 
neighbour, who had just rowed over, 
and proposed -to her to delay a little 
longer and accompany her back across 
the lake.* The night was thickening ;” 
and the wind, which had been high 
through the day, was increasing ; but, 
every thing considered, Lucy preferred 
trusting herself on the water with 
Peggy, who was an able and fearless 
navigator, to taking the mountain path 
alone, and at so late an hour ; for the 
Crough-na-Coppell heights looked 
awfully dark, and she knew that the 
light would be gone altogether before 
she could have reached the farther 
end. She waited accordingly ; but 
one delay after another occurred— 
Peggy had several places to call, each 
of which she said was to be the last, 
and the night had come on dark and 
stormy by the time they were ready 
to set out. Lucy was not so foolishly 
fainthearted as to think of remaining 
in the village ; and at all events her 
grandmother was unwell, which made 
it absolutely necessary that she should 
return: but as they went down to the 
bout, which lay at a little distance 
from the village, she could not help 
feeling some disagreeable apprehen- 
sions. Her companion’s manner was 
not calculated to afford much con- 
fidence, She sang loud, and appeared 
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altogether unusually excited, which 
seemed to be owing, in part at least, 
to the very evident circumstance of 
her having exceeded a little in her 
potations ; and Lucy now began se- 
riously to repent having complied with 
her proposal. When they reached 
the boat, the roar of the waters and 
the desolate darkness through which 
they were to pass, completely shook 
her resolution ; and when Peggy had 
unmoored the little vessel, and desired 
her to enter, she hesitated, and spoke 
of returning to the village. Peggy 
held up the lantern, and looked steadily 
in her face— 

“Why, Lucy,” she said, “sure it 
isn’t afeard o’ me you'd be ?” 

“What would I be afeard of you 
for ?” replied Lucy, struck by the nature 
of the question—* I’m afeard to go out 
in such a night as this, I'll tell you the 
truth.” 

“Oh, my oh!” exclaimed the other, in 
astonishment—“and me that wouldn’t 
ax betther sport than to be dhrivin’ 
away through the storm if it was ten 
times wilder than what it is. How- 
somdever, Lucy,” she added, “if you’re 
any ways onaisy, away back to your 
aunt Jenny's, and I'll slip down and 
tell the ould woman not to be expectin’ 

ou.’ 
4 The circumstance of her grand- 
mother’s illness had escaped Lucy’s 
recollection. 

“Oh! that’s thrue,” she muttered, 
“I can’t lave her, whatever happens.” 

“Why, certainly; Lucy, I think my- 
self it isn’t like a thing you'd do, and 
her lyin’ since yestherday, you tell me. 
Only, as I say, if you're any ways 
onaisy in your mind—of coorse there’s 
raison in all things, you know.” 

“Troth and I’ll be bound,” said 
Lucy, “you're afeard yourself, only 
you wouldn’t let on.” 

“Oh! I am, to be sure,” exclaimed 
the girl—* thrimblin’ every inch o’ me. 
Away off with you, now, and don’t be 
keepin’ me collogin’ here till cock-crow 
in the mornin’.” 

As there was no help for it, Lucy 
stepped on board, and took her seat in 
oneend of the boat, while Peggy, having 
placed the little lantern between them, 
took the paddle and pulled away with 
might and vigour. Up rose her song 
as wild as the storm, but Lucy’s heart 
failed her as she watched the receding 
lights of the village, and felt the little 
cot alternately rise and sink among the 
invisible waves. Peggy, after some 


time, discontinued her song. The 
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storm was sensibly increasing, and it 
seemed to require all her skill to 
manage the boat ; but having rowed 
a good way in silence, she abruptly 
addressed her companion— 

“Well, Lucy, I darsay you're 
thinkin’ long till yourself and Morgan 
sets up house together ?” 

“ Ah, then, my God, Peggy, what 
are you talkin’ about?” replied the 
other. 

“What am I talkin’ about?” re- 
turned Peggy, sharply. “Now, don't 
you know bravely what I’m talkin’ 
about ?” 

“In troth I don’t ; but I know it’s 
a quare time to be gettin’ on with your 
jokes.” 

“Musha!” cried Peggy, “and is it 
jokin’ he’s with you, afther all, my poor 
colleen? Faith it’s like enough, for 
he’s a dhroll boy, the same Morgan 
Maguire.” 

At this moment a flash of lightning 
startled both the girls. 

“Hurroo!” cried Peggy, throwing 
back her head as if dazzled by the 
glare, while her companion earnestly 
aan her to pull out or they'd be 
ost. 

“ The divil a fear o’ you,” cried the 
other. “ Many’s the wildher night I 
was out my lone, and I’m not lost yet. 
But then, says you, it’s betther to be 
alone nor in bad company. Eh, ma 
chora bawn, isn’t that the truth ?” 

“ I darsay,” replied the girl. 

“ Ay, and a dale safer, if it goes to 
that. But no matther, Lucy. Faith 
if we get over this night, it’s myself ll 
make the ould tower rock on your 
weddin’ mornin’.” 

“If we get over this night!” re- 
peated the other in astonishment ; for 
though their situation was certainly a 
little dangerous, she had not viewed 
it in so bada light; and even the levit 
of her companion’s manner, while it 
perplexed and distressed her, probably 
made the danger appear less serious. 

“ Oh, in troth,” eried the latter, “ I'd 
be sorry any thing id happen you—for 
Morgan’s sake. But you know, Lucy, 
it’s a bright eye can see through the 
far end of an hour.” 

A suspicion of the true state of 
Peggy’s feelings rushed on the mind 
of her companion. These obscure 
expressions, and the frequent allusions 
to her lover, were not idle words ; and 
they excited an undefined feeling of 
alarm, which, under present circum- 
stances, they were certainly calculated 


to produce, The storm continued to 
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increase, while the boat rolled about 
and seemed almost entirely beyond the 
controul of the paddle. Lucy’s fears 
might have made the way appear 
unusually long, and it was evident 
that the boat could make but slow 
progress through such rough water, 
and driven by a single oar ; but though 
all this occurred to her, she began to 
feel seriously alarmed at not reaching 
the end of their voyage. Her fears 
were not without abundant foundation, 
for on repeatedly looking round in 
the direction in which they were pro- 
ceeding, she found that the light, both 
in her own cottage and Peggy’s, which 
had been for some time visible, had 
again disappeared. She had remarked 
this to her companion, who seemed to 
account for it to her own satisfaction ; 
but though Lucy had sufficient con- 
fidence in her skill aud experience, 
even this confidence was calculated to 
increase her uneasiness. 

“ Well, it’s wondherful to me!” she 
murmured, looking in vain for the 
guiding lights. ‘Are yousure, Peggy, 
we're not off the coorse ?” 

“ Troth I’m not,” replied the other, 
carelessly. “ Huw can I be sure no 
more nor yourself ?” 

The blood forsook Lucy’s cheek and 
lips. To have lost their way on such 
a night as this would have been bad 
enough, but a much more dreadful 
apprehension now possessed her. 

After a little time she observed that 
her companion had ceased rowing, 
and was looking earnestly a-head. The 
latter at length turned towards her. 
Her face was just visible by the dim 
boat light between them, and never 
had that young girl witnessed any thing 
so fearfully appalling as its aspect. 
Her eyes were glittering, her lips were 
parted, and seemed spasmed into a 
fiendish smile. 

“ Where's Morgan Maguire now 2” 
she cried, “and his colleen bawn out 
among the elements? Where is he 
now, [ wondher, and the wild waves 
below you that'll soon be above you? 
Hurroo!” she exclaimed, as, with all 
her force, she flung away the paddle, 
“ Now, Lucy, we have the one chance, 
and whoever sinks or swims it's no 
fault of th’ others.” 

At this moment a burst of lightning, 
broader and brighter than any that 
had yet appeared, spread above them, 
and discovered, to the equal astonish- 
ment of both the girls, that they were 
in the centre of the Crough-na-Coppell. 
Peggy uttered a scream of horror; and 


from the expressions that involuntarily 
escaped her, it seemed that she had 
been completely deceived with regard 
to their position. She had, in fact, 
imagined that they were close on shore, 
which, in the event of any accident, 
she could have reached without much 
difficulty, for she was more skilled in 
manly than in female accomplishments, 
The flashes continued for some mo- 
ments in rapid succession, and clearly 
revealed the black cliffs around. The 
ghastly light—the tossing of the boat 
—and the stunning reverberation of 
the thunder, so completely bewildered 
poor Lucy, that, forgetting every cir- 
cuinstance but the single one of Peggy 
having brought them into this dreadful 
and defenceless condition, an idea oc. 
curred which was not calculated to 
lessen its horror, and that was, that 
her companion was labouring under 
the influence of insanity. The con- 
duct of the latter fully justified the 
suspicion. A total recklessness of 
danger was one of the qualities by 
which she was chiefly distinguished. 
She had often, as she said herself, 
crossed that lake in the midst of the 
darkest storms; and even from child- 
hood it had been her principal source 
of delight to sit in the window of the 
rocking turret enjoying the rage of the 
elements round her ; but now, whether 
it was from the consciousness of guilt, 
or that she found herself, for the first 
time in her life, in circumstances of real 
danger, without the power of making 
the slightest effort, her courage com- 
pletely forsook her. The reaction from 
intoxication might have increased her 
fear ; and as she crouched down in the 
bottom of the boat, her appearance 
was altogether that of a maniac sub- 
dued by terror. Lucy felt her own 
courage sustained by the contempla- 
tion of her despair; and now that it 
was come to the worst, she experienced, 
what her companion could not, the 
confidence afforded by a pure con- 
scienceand habitual reliance on heaven. 
Never did she pray with truer fervour 
than during those fearful moments ; 
and as their little vessel rocked and 
roiled among the black waters, a sort 
of feeling between hope and resigna- 
tion rose in her heart, which the other 
could not be supposed even to under- 
stand. They were some time in this 
trying situation, when Lucy perecived 
a light near the edge of the water. 
She at first doubted the reality of this 
appearance, for she knew that there 
was no path at the foot of the heights, 
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and that descent from above was im- 

ible ; but when she pointed it out 
to Peggy, the latter instantly sprung 
to her feet. 

“It's my father!” she exclaimed, 
in transport. “Father! father!” she 
roared, and, loud as the storm was, her 
voice at last reached the shore. 

“ Who's there ?” was heard in reply, 
and the girls, to their great joy, re- 
cognised the rough tones of the grave- 
digger. 

“It’s uz, father,” answered Peggy, 
whose confidence was now completely 
restored—* Its Lucy M:Kenna and me, 
Oh! make haste, father jewel, or we're 
lost !” 

“ And what the divil brings yees up 
here¢” shouted the other. “ Dhrive 
home out o’ that, or by the gob I’'ll-—” 
His threat was drowned in the storm. 

Peggy continued loudly to implore 
his help, but the light had disappeared, 
and the girls were left for some mo- 
meuts longer in a state of dreadful 
anxiety, not knowing whether the old 
man was preparing to assist them, or, 
having no means of doing so, and 
being ignorant probably of the extent 
of their danger, had left them to their 
fate. They were not long in suspense, 
however, for in a few moments they 
heard a boat putting off from the shore, 
and pulling rapidly towards them. 

“Lift the light,” shouted a voice 
from the boat, but it was not that of 
the former speaker. Peggy held the 
lantern on high. The boat came along- 
side, and Morgan Maguire leaped on 
board the other, to the rescue of the 
distressed dumsels. He pulled down 
the lake towards the common landing- 
place opposite the ruin ; and in reply 
to his inquiries, Peggy informed bim 
that having missed their way and lost 
the paddle, they had been driven about, 
they knew not in what direction, till 
they discovered the light at the foot 
of the rocks, and found they had got 
into the Crough-na-Coppell. At last 
they landed safe and sound, and as 
Morgan was mooring the boat Peggy 
whispered— 

“Lucy! say nothin’ to him. The 
ould man ’d murdher me if he know’d 
the way I was jokin’, and the wild night 
that was in it.” 

“ Jokin’!” repeated the other. 

“Oh, upon my sowl!” cried Peggy 
—“‘sure you don’t think I. was ‘in 
airnest when I threwn away the 
paddle? Faith it was only funnin’ 
1 was—if you'll b’lieve me.” 

Lucy looked at her with a mingled 
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feeling of disgust and horror—but 
Morgan now joined them, and Peggy, 
with assumed cheerfulness, wishing her 
companion safe home, flew across to- 
wards the ruin—the other, who had 
farther to go, being, of course, accom- 
panied home by her lover. On the 
way she was silent and thoughtful. 
The adventure of the night seemed 
to have overawed her spirit; but, as 
if in gratitude for her safety, her 
manner towards her lover was fonder 
and more confiding than it had ever 
been before. As they were about to 
part, and stood for a moment near 
the light that issued from the cabin 
window, Morgan first observed the 
disordered appearance of the poor 
girl. Her cheek and lips were per- 
fectly colourless, and the damp hair 
falling about her face, increased the 
ghastliness of its expression. A dark 
and sudden suspicion came on Mor- 
gan’s mind. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I’m afeard there 
was somethin’ more than the storm 
to-night!” 

The girl was about to reply, but 
her lips trembled, and she burst into 
tears. He did not press his inquiry 
then, though it was evident there was 
something to be disclosed ; but as, for 
the first time in his life, he folded her 
to his heart, he felt, what somebody or 
other has expressed, how much the 
sentiments of a protector exalt and 
sanctify those of a mere lover. 

It was not to be supposed, however, 
that Lucy could be so imprudent as to 
conceal from him long a matter of such 
importance ; and the account which she 
gave him confirmed him in the painful 
conviction that he had till then endea- 
voured to resist. They were both at 
a loss how to act under these circum- 
stances ; for, though it was evident 
that Peggy was a dangerous person, 
it was not so easy to determine how 
her designs were to be guarded against. 
Lucy was naturally anxious to disclose 
the whole matter to her grandmother, 
but she was prevented by the con- 
sideration that it could only occasion 
the old woman much distress and 
anxiety without being productive of 
any possible advantage. Morgan, on 
the other hand, thought of speaking 
to his uncle, but it was a delicate sub- 
ject—how could he accuse the girl 
of being in love with him? and with- 
out the knowledge of that fact, the 
adventure on the lake could be only 
regarded as a wild freak, not at all 
extraordinary in one of Peggy’s cha- 
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racter. At all events, it was probable 
that the old man would not only 
discredit but resent any serious charge 
against his daughter, while it couid 
only have the effect of rendering the 
Jatter still more reckless and vindictive. 
Under these circumstances, they were 
obliged to trust to their own prudence 
and discretion. Indeed, when they 
considered the matter coolly, they did 
not see what they could have to fear; 
for though her object that night was 
but too evident, it seemed equally clear 
that she had been actuated by a sudden 
temptation, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, could have no power over 
her; and even then she had run the 
risk of her own destruction rather than 
have recourse to actual violence. This, 
while it proved the strength of her 
passion, tikewise proved the strength 
of the motives that restrained her. 
Her conduct since that occasion was 
further calculated to remove their 
uneasiness ; for having escaped, as it 
were, from the verge of the most 
awful guilt, her heart was moved ; 
and probably, for the first time in her 
life, her moral nature seemed to gain 
some ascendancy over the violence of 
her passions. 

But the time was now approaching 
when all rivalry must cease ; and Mor- 
gan had a prospect of commencing the 
world under much better auspices 
than he had at first anticipated. His 
uncle had for many years pursued the 
trade of a secret distiller. The cir- 
cumstances of his own dwelling, and of 
the neighbourhood in general, were 
peculiarly favourable to such pursuits ; 
and though attended with many evil 
consequences, they had raised this 
family to a state of comparative com- 
fort, and at present contributed almost 
exclusively to their support. The 
light which saved the girls in the 
Crough-na-Coppell, came from the 
front of the distillers’ cave, and this 
being inaccessible except by water, and 
perfectly secure from observation, af- 
forded all the requisites for an illicit 
trade. This season happened to be 
peculiarly favourable, and Phil resolved 
to make the most of it ; but as his own 
stock of corn was small, and his credit 
not very extensive, he proposed to his 
nephew to draw his money, the interest 
of which had been accumulating from 
the first, and join him in the specula- 
tion. The latter willingly acceded. 
Not being gifted with any extraordi- 
nary degree of worldly prudence, he 
did not sufficiently reflect-on the folly 


of hazarding his entire fortune in so 
perilous an enterprise ; and it may be 
that the very nature of the pursuit, 
with its risks and excitement, served 
rather as an inducement than the re- 
verse. He knew he could confide in 
the honesty of his uncle ; and the pride 
of both was concerned in producing 
at his marriage a much more ample 
fortune than Lucy’s family supposed 
him possessed of. 

Autumn was now considerably ad- 
vanced. The night-journeys through 
the mountains were nearly over, but 
the labours at the still were almost in- 
cessant. The men were at work late 
and early, and Peggy was engaged 
almost every night wheeling the casks 
from the landing place at the lake to 
the ruin, where they were deposited 
under a tomb-stone in the interior. 
But she no longer worked with her 
former alacrity. Neither the excite- 
ment of the occupation, nor the hopes 
that it held out, could dispel the one 
idea that for ever haunted her mind. 
The joy of youth had left her—her 
cheek was thin—her eyes unusually 
clear and deep ; and these indications 
of declining health were rendered more 
remarkable by a sort of mournful ex- 

ression which her countenance had 
atterly assumed, Though the interest 
which her cousin had formerly felt for 
her was considerably altered by recent 
discoveries, he could not help feeling 
that she was now more than ever an 
object of compassion. One day as he 
was digging potatoes for dinner, in a 
little field that lay between the ruin and 
the base of the mountain, Peggy came 
out with a basket; but instead of 
setting to her work, sat down on the 
ridge beside him. He felt a little 
embarrassed on perceiving her dis- 
osed to enter into conversation ; for 
e very naturally dreaded any thing in 
the nature of an explanation. 

“ Well, Morgan,” she said, “ how are 
yees gettin’ on beyant ?” 

“Oh, by dad, Peggy, we're gettin’ 
on famous,” he replied. “Why but 
you come over some night and give us 
a helpin’ hand ?” 

“ Ay, for luck,” muttered Peggy. 

“ And why not ?” rejoined the other. 
“ Where there’s good will there’s good 
luck, they say.” 

“Oh, then, there ought to be luck 
afther my hand, sure enough,” returned 
the girl, with a bitter smile, which be- 
trayed, prohably more plainly than she 
intended, her hostility to his present 
interests. 
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Though Peggy had “never told her 
love,” her cousin knew there was no 
use now in affecting to misunderstand 


er. 

“ Well, Peggy,” he said, “you were 
a friend to me once, any way ; and 
whatever you think of me now, I'll not 
deny that I’m beholdin’ to you from 
the day I first came under your father’s 
roof.” 

“J was a friend to you, Morgan, 
when you didn’t think it,” replied the 
gitl. ‘ Many’s the heart-breakin’ hour 
{ had for your sake ; and it isn’t once, 
or twice, nor fifty times, when others 
thought to put between you and the 
ould man, that you were, maybe, thrust- 
in’ to my word for not bein’ turned out, 
a wandherer on the world.” 

Morgan knew there was some slight 
exaggeration in this statement ; but he 
expressed his gratitude for her kind- 
ness, which had been often exercised 
in his favour, though the consequences 
to be averted were not altogether’so 
bad as she intimated. 

“ Well, well,” said the girl ; “it’s over 
now, any way. But what would you 
say,” she added, with a peculiarly sig- 
nificant look, “if I’d take it into my 
head to turn out a worser enemy to 
you than ever I was a friend ?” 


“J don’t think you would, Peggy— 
you have no right.” 
“T have no right!” she repeated, a 


little fiercely. “Oh, well! right or 
not, the best friends is often the worst 
enemies at last.” 

Morgan saw there’ was some secret 
meaning in her words. He had not 
forgotten the adventure on the lake ; 
and the reckless character of the girl, 
and the strong temptation that actuated 
her on that occasion, convinced him 
that such an insinuation as this was not 
to be disregarded. ‘ 

“ That’s the truth,” he said, in reply 
to her last observation ; “ but it’s not 
~~ to be the way with us for all 
that.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” asked the 
girl, stooping down, as if to conceal an 
evil smile. 

“Why, I hope it,” returned the 
other, “ for your own sake.” 

“For my sake ?” 

“ Ay, for your sake,” repeated the 
young man, a little sternly, “It’s a 
stout heart, Peggy, can rise again’ the 
laws o’ God and man.” 

Peggy laughed scornfully at this 
threat ; but suddenly turned as pale as 
death, for, as he had never spoken to 
her on the subject to which we have 
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just referred, she had not at first per- 
ceived the object of his allusion. 

“Oh, God forgive you, Morgan,” 
she said, “is it the like o’ that you'd 
even to me ?” 

The poor girl was dreadfully af- 
fected; for notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of her moral natute, she was not 
so familiar with guilty sentiments but 
that she felt all the horror of such an 
imputation. Morgan was wonderfully 
relieved, but he was no less embar- 
rassed at finding that he had attributed 
to her worse designs than she was 
capable of entertaining. He earnestly 
assured her that she had entirely mis- 
taken his meaning ; but Peggy refused 
to be comforted. 

“It's no matther,” she said, “it’s no 
matther what you or any other thinks 
o’ me now; maybe it’s no worse nor 
the truth afther all.” 

She did not hear Morgan’s words as 
he endeavoured to soothe her, but 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation 
of her own lost condition. 


“Tt isn’t my fault,” she muttered, 
with a quivering voice, and looking up 
to the summit that frowned above 
them—* it isn’t my fault, but the fault 
o’ them that didn’t fling me from the 
top o’ that mountain, afore my life was 
darkened with sin and sorrow.’ 


There was an expression of intense 
misery in her countenance, and in spite 
of her efforts, the tears started to her 
eyes. 

“ Peggy,” cried the young man, “ [ 
wondher to hear you talk in such a 
way ; sure there’s none of us but what 
has our throubles, more or less.” 

But Peggy’s troubles were of a pe- 
culiar kind, and Morgan was not 
learned enough to minister consolation 
to a breaking heart. After some fur- 
ther discourse, they were interrupted 
by Peggy’s mother, who approached in 
silence, but with direful indications of 
wrath in her countenance. 

“Oh, bad scran to her,” muttered 
Peggy, “ I forgot the praties.” 

She rose slowly, but with some tre- 
pidation, for notwithstanding her re- 
bellious disposition, she had an habi- 
tual dread of her mother’sanger. The 
latter came up as she was filling the 
basket. 

“You sleepy throllop,” she ex- 
claimed, “ was it to gosther and gossip 
I sent you, and the fire burnin’ to waste 
inside ;? and she continued, while 
Peggy oe her task, to pour 
out abuse, which the other regarded 
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about as much as the murmur of the 
neighbouring lake. 

Once only she looked up, and in 
reply to some peculiarly severe obser- 
vation, she said— 

“ Well, mind that mother when 
you're axin’ me for a morsel, for God’s 
sake.” 

Morgan could not help smiling at 
this boastful prediction ; but the mother 
who was ane sensible to the insult it 
conveyed, replied with increased vio- 
lence and volubility. 

“ Well,” said aay. “remember 
what I tell you. Here! put your hand 
to this ;” and Kitty, placing the basket 
on her daughter’s head, followed her 
to the cabin. 

“ By dad,” thought Morgan to him- 
self, “ I wouldn't wondher much if she 
was on for some roguery or other— 
though, maybe, it’s only the wild way 
she has of talkin’;” and this, on the 
whole, appeared the more probable 
conjecture, for Peggy never cared how 
extravagant or absurd her expressions 
were, if they had only the merit of 
being severe ; and as to the threat of 
becoming his enemy, this, too, might 
be only the natural expression of re- 
sentment, without any fixed design, or 
without even the desire of doing him 
an actual injury. 

The following was a busy day in 
the distillers’ cave. Their labours were 
now nearly terminated, and from the 
arrangements they had already made, 
they were in hopes that a very little 
time would compensate them for all 
the toil and danger of their under- 
taking. For so far, every thing had 
turned out better than they had antici- 
pated. Their speculation was likely 
to prove unusually ore. The 
work went on well and cheerfully ; and 
even Oiney’s rough temper began to 
brighten in the excitemeut which ac- 
companies the close of a successful and 
hazardous enterprise. 

Morgan being out all day, and the 
greater part of the night, was not aware 
that Peggy had left home early in the 
morning, without mentioning to any 
one the object of her journey. The 
day and night passed, and she had not 
yet made her appearance. Her absence 
occasioned no uneasiness to the rest of 
the family, for she had on more than 
one occasion, after a dispute with her 
mother, gone off in the same way, and’ 
remained for a day or two with some 
relations who lived at a distance up in 
the mountains. 

Kitty was alone at dinner on the 





following day, when her daughter 
entered the cabin, and without a word 
of salutation, quietly took her seat at 
the board. The reception she received 
nee that after all the mother’s heart 
ad not been free from anxiety on her 
account; and the strength of this 
feeling was evinced by the storm of 
abuse that hailed her return, Peggy, 
however, ate away in silence, and it 
was only by an occasional smile that 
she appeared in the least sensible of 
this clamorous welcome ; until at last, 
for want of opposition, Kitty was 
obliged to give up. She never thought 
all this time of asking her daughter 
where she had been, or else Pegg 
never thought of satisfying such an 
inquiry ; and when night closed round 
their dwelling, they were sitting, one 
at each side of the fire, the old woman 
enjoying the luxury of her doodeen, 
and the daughter probably revolving 
the events of her mysterious journey. 
It.was some hours after nightfall when 
the latter rose, and taking a small 
lantern from the dresser, intimated her 
intention of going over to see how they 
were getting on at the still. As she 
was preparing to set out, she cust an 
occasional glance at her mother, who 
seemed attentively observing her move- 
ments. There was “a laughing devil” 
in Peggy's eye. 

“ What are you lookin’ at me for, 
mother ?” she said in a light tone. 

The other shook her head, and 
turned away with a sigh, while Peggy 
left the house singing gaily. 

It was a dark but starry night, and 
the church-yard girl felt unusually ner- 
vous, us she crossed with her little 
lantern among the graves; but her 
nervousness was the effect of excite- 
ment, not of fear. 


“Whoo! bad scran to you, uncle 
Jemmy,” she cried, as she stumbled 


‘ over a grave at a little distance from 


the ruin; “will you give over your 
thricks, if you plaise ?” 

She passed on, not, however, to 
where the cot lay moored, but to the 
foot of the path leading up the heights 
of the Crough-na-Coppel. She as- 
cended this path, and proceeded about 
half way round, when, placing her lan- 
tern beside her, she crouched down on 
the very verge of the dark precipice, 
and looked earnestly for some time in 
the direction of the village. 

“This is the time,” she muttered, 


“they allowed me to give them warn- 


in’ if all was right! I wisht, afiher 
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all, I had a brought the sappogue* wid 
me, for I’m afeared they'll never see this 
weenshy glimmer. Ay,” she continued, 
looking down towards the cave, “ yees 
are mighty snug there below, and sorra 
sign or sizht to let on ye’re in it; but 
wait a bit! wait a bit, Morgan Ma- 
uire !” 

The girl. had sat for a length of 
time in this chilling and dangerous 
situation, when she at last heard the 
sound of oars, and could discover that 
a boat was pulling rapidly up the lake. 
Her heart beat quick, and grasping the 
root of a little bramble with one hand, 
she held out the lantern in the other, 
hanging at the same time so far over 
the brow of the precipice, that had that 
bramble failed her, her story had been 
told. In a few minutes the boat en- 
tered the Crough-na-Coppell. Peggy 
sprung to her feet. She could just 
distinguish that an object was in mo- 
tion, and that it was moving right 
towards the distiller’s cave; but as 
she contemplated a catastrophe which 
she had been accustomed to regard as 
one of the worst of evils, her feelings 
were by no means those of unmingled 
triumph. She stood looking down 
with straining eyes ; and as the boat 
neared the base of the heights, she 
again looked towards the cave, but still 
all was dark and quiet. The boat at 
last reached the spot ; and as the girl 
stood with her dim lantern, trembling 
on the brow of the precipice, pale 
as a ghost, and literally gasping for 
breath, a burst of mingled voices 
rose from below, and the next instant 
was lost within the cave. Peggy 
waited no longer, but flew back along 
the beetling heights, and as she again 
descended, she saw light issue from the 
ruin. She hastened on, The hoarse 
voice of her mother was now heard in 
alternate wailing and denunciations, 
and in a few minutes more, Peggy was 
standing by her side witnessing the 
consummation of her pious work. Two 
men were engaged raising a tomb- 
stone, which had lain almost concealed 
in a corner of the ruin. They had at 
length succeeded in their object, and, 
like the knight of Deloraine, dis- 
covered the unlawful treasure below, 
when they were joined by another of 
the party, from whom Kitty first re- 
ceived the fatal intelligence that the 
still was seized, and her husband, son, 
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and nephew made prisoners. The men 
having removed. the casks from their 
temporary tomb, proceeded to join the 
rest of the party, followed by Kitty 
and her daughter, the former pouring 
out curses indiscriminately on the un- 
known informer, and the more inno- 
cent officers of the law. 

“Oh, my curse light down on him 
this night, the black-hearted villian !’’ 
she exclaimed. “Oh, wurrah! wurrah ! 
I'll see him a world’s wondher for 
this afore he dies !” 

“ Whisht, mother,” cried Peggy, 
whose coolness under such a severe 
calamity might well have surprised the 
mother, had she herself been sufficiently 
cool to have observed it; “whisht, I 
bid you. Isn't it a shame to hear you 
say the like of a Christian crathur ?” 

“Christian!” roared the other, to 
whose indignant sense of piety this 
seemed a regular profanation of the 
term—* Christian is it! Oh, may the 
wather that christened him never cool 
his tongue !” 

Peguy shuddered at this awful im- 
precation ; but Kitty continued in the 
same strain till they reached the road, 
or rather car-track, that ran along the 
lake. Here they found the prisoners 
under a strong guard, and a horse and 
cart ready to receive the spoil from 
the ruin. The men seemed to bear 
their misfortune like men; and Phil 
received with silent gloom the wild 
condolence, and equally wild re- 
proaches of his spouse. Peggy stood 
a little apart from the group. She had 
on a ghastly smile, and when her look 
met that of her cousin, it was sufficient, 
with his former impressions, to satisfy 
him at once of her part in the transac- 
tion. She was not so hardened but 
that she trembled under the maledic- 
tions of her parent ; and when the party 
was about to proceed, she sprung for- 
ward, and throwing herself on her 
knees before her father, earnestly im- 
plored his blessing. 

“ Arrah, rise up out o’ that,” cried 
the old man. “ In troth, Peggy, there’s 
only one blessin’ in my heart at the 
present time, and that’s a short day 
and a long night to them that sould 
the pass.” 

Peggy looked up with an expression 
of perfect’ despair, and then sunk on 
the earth, cold, and muttering indis- 
tinctly, as if an actual blight had fallen 








* A sappogue is a kind of torch formed of a thick bundle of straw, or dried rushes, 


tied together, and lighted at the end. Numbers of them are carried about at bon- 
fires, &c. &€. 
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on her. The prisoners went on their 
way, and when the sound of the cart 
could no longer be heard, the mother 
and daughter returned to their com- 
fortless home. Kitty, whose passion 
was nearly exhausted, sat in silence, in- 
terrupted only by an occasional groan ; 
till, after a little time, she rose and 
took down a bottle from the thatch, 
which, with one or two more, was all 
that remained of the abundant treasure 
they had lost. 

“ They haven’t taken this with them, 
the villians,” she said, with a ferocious 
smile. “ Here, Peggy ; there’s what'll 
drink a bouncin blessin’ to all the stags 
in Lis-na-Sharra any way !” 

“ Oh, in troth, mother, I'll touch not 
a dhrop of it!” 

“And what for?” exclaimed the 
other, surprised at this unusual abste- 
miousness. 

“ Oh, faix, I darn’t; my head’s all 
in a meagrim wid the fright;” for 
though Peggy was fond of potteen, 
she had no idea of pledging her mother 
in such a toast. 

Kitty having taken a tolerably abun- 
dant draught, deposited the bottle in 
it’s former place ; but her heart was 
heavy, and the liquor was good, and 
she thought she might as well have 
another pull, to banish the gloomy 
thoughts that were crowding round 
her. Peggy saw its virtues beginning 
to appear. 

“ I'd allow you,” she said, “ to swally 
bottle and all, and it'll save you the 
throuble of spillin’ it about the flure.” 

“Oh, by my word, Peggy,” replied 
the old woman, “it’s a mournful night, 
and mournful days and nights is afore 
us all, the Lord be praised!” and poor 
Kitty sat rocking to and fro on her 
little creepy ; but as her voice became 
thick, aud this motion, the ordinary 
indication of grief, grew more and more 
irregular, her broken exclamations had 
reference almost exclusively to the 
future destinies of the informer. 

Peggy sat contemplating, with a cold 
sneer, this wretched victim of her 
treachery ; but when the latter lay 
sleeping at last, the thoughts of the 
unhappy girl reverted in full force to 
the nature of the act she had committed. 
She bad long contemplated this mea- 
sure, as the only one by which her rival's 
marriage could be obstructed, but she 
was for a while restrained by the con- 
sideration of the consequences to her 
father. He was now declining in 
health, as well as years, and this act 
she knew would involve him in misery 


from which he could never hope to 
extricate himself; for he had no money, 
and all his credit was depending on the 
result of the adventure. But as the 
time approached when the power she 
unfortunately possessed would be at an 
end, all better feelings yielded by de- 
grees to the ruling passion. When 
the last shilling had been expended, 
and the last supply of corn laid in, she 
went and gave her informations, stipu- 
lating at the same time for the reward 
she was to receive, and requiring a 
promise of the strictest secrecy with 
regard to herself. The latter condition 
however, imposed on her a necessity, 
which she would willingly have avoid- 
ed, of betraying the distillers them. 
selves into the hands of the police, as 
otherwise, she was told, she would 
have to appear and prove their pro- 
“a in the illegal goods. 

er scheme had succeeded to per- 
fection, but she already felt the bitter. 
ness of its fruits. She gazed on her 
mother, who lay on a pallet near the 
hearth ; and, small as her filial affec- 
tion was, she had never known before 
any sentiment so desolating as the 
consciousness that the little happiness 
her mother had latterly enjoyed, was 
now gone for ever. 

“ Well, mother, you'll have pleasant 
dhrames to night,” she muttered ; “but 
I wisht I could sleep as sound for all 
that.” But there was no sleep for Pegg 
that night ; and notwithstanding the 
fatigue of the two previous days, when 
the dawn had dispelled a little the 
darkness of their cabin, it found her 
sitting by the cold hearth, as wretched 
a victim as ever passion destroyed. 

She left the house and wandered about 
the hills till the morning was a little 
advanced, when she went down to the 
widow M‘Kenna’s cottage. She found 
the old woman alone, waiting breakfast 
for her grand-daughter ; and taking her 
seat by the fire, she quietly recounted 
to her all the proceedings of the night. 
The good widow was thunderstruck 
—she could hardly believe the intelli- 
gence at first, particularly as Peggy's 
manner, though evidently disordered, 
was not that of one who had been 
visited with an unexpected misfortune. 
In fact, her feelings were in such a 
state, that she cared very little about 
sustaining her assumed part. 

“And nothin’ escaped them, you 
tell me?” cried the old woman, after 
a long silence, interrupted only by her 
occasional exclamations of astonish- 
ment‘and sorrow. 
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“ Och ! not the bulk of a bee’s knee !” 
replied the girl. “Sure they ransacked 
the whole consarn up and down, the 
villians, that a mouse’s nest could’nt 
be in it unknownst to them.” 

“But, Peggy, accushla, had yees 
nothin’ to thrust to in the chance 
of any bad luck like this happenin’ 

ees 2” 

“No,” said Peggy. “T'll tell you 
the truth, widy, we had nothin’ and 
we have nothin’. The sorra cross or 
copper between us and the beggars’ 
thramp this mornin’.” 

“ Oh! the Lord look down on yees!” 
exclaimed the widow. “ What, in the 
world wide, is to become o’ yees, ye 
unfortunate crathurs ?” 

“ Ay, what’s to become of us, sure 
enough ?” rejoined the other. “It’s 
the black home and the could hearth 
is afore us now.” 

“It is that, my poor child—a weary 
look-out for the winther nights, And 
is Morgan gone, too ?” she asked, after 
a long silence. 

Peggy replied in the affirmative. 

“But they have nothin’ again him ?” 
rejoined the other, anxiously. 

“No!” said Peggy, with an evil smile. 
“Faix, then, they let on to have a 
power again him.” 

“ Why, Peggy !—you don’t mane to 
tell me that he had any call to the 
uncle’s doins ?” 

“In troth he had, widy—all the 
call in the world; and the sorra 
penny of uncle Jemmy’s money but’s 
gone wid the rest.” 

The old woman lifted up her eyes. 

“Peggy,” she said, gravely, “it was 
ill done o’ your father to bring him into 
this throuble, any way. It wasn’t the 
part of an honest man ; or, at laste,” 
she added, recollecting the girl’s own 
distress, “it wasn’t the part of a wise 
man to let a young boy like him risk 
all the little manes he had to thrust 
to for startin’ in the world.” 

While she was speaking, Lucy en- 
tered the cottage. Her bright smile 
vanished as she heard these words, 
and.observed the gloom of her grand- 
mother’s countenance. ‘The latter re- 
lated to her, as softly as she could, 
the fatal intelligence. The girl had 
been previously aware of her lover's 
interest in the concern, and as she 
forgot for the moment that any others 
were involved in this misfortune, a 
suspicion, which happened. to be cor- 
Tect, occurred to + more quickly 
than it might have done had she 
coolly considered the circumstances. 
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“TI was thinkin’ something would 
happen,” she said, half unconsciously ; 
and even the old woman could not 
help observing, as the two girls stood 
together on the floor, that the contrast 
in their personal appearance was not 
greater than in the feelings which their 
countenances seemed to indicate. She 
tried, however, to afford what consola- 
tion she couldto both. She discoursed 
simply and piously on the necessity of 
confiding most in heaven when we are 
most deprived of earthly comfort; but 
it was the first severe blow Lucy had 
ever experienced, and she had not 
firmness all at once to bear it with 
resignation. Her tears began to flow 
apace. 

“It was the unlucky day for Mor- 
gan,” she said, “that ever he came 
among yees.” 

“Lucy!” cried the old woman, “I 
wondher to hear you say the like. 
Do you think, child, has nobody any 
throubles but yourself ?” 

“In troth I don’t care whether they 
have or not,” said Lucy, whose ordinary 
sweetness of temper seemed to have 
completely forsaken her. “ It’s a won- 
dher how the like never happened 
them afore ?” 

“ What do you mane ?” cried Peggy, 
her deep eyes kindling, though she 
still preserved an appearance of calm- 
ness. 

“Oh! you know bravely what I 
mane,” returned the other. “ You 
don’t forget the night in the Crough- 
na-Coppell.” 

Peggy cast a hasty glance at the old 
woman, who was listening in astonish- 
ment to this altercation, though her 
surprise might have been increased 
had she noticed the look of triumph 
which struggled through the assumed 
expression of Peggy’s countenance. 

“I'm bless’d, Lucy,” said the latter, 
“but I think it’s takin’ lave o’ your 
senses you are,” when the other, com- 
pletely carried away by her feelings, 
asked her— 

“ Where did you sleep, ere last night, 
Peggy ?” 

“Where did I sleep?” repeated 
Peggy —* And what’s that to you, now, 
Lucy, where | slept ?” 

“Oh, whisht !” cried her rival, with 
a bitter smile. “ By my word, Peggy, it’s 
a wondher to me but your ashamed 
goin’ about, like an ould crocodile, 
moanin’ and wailin’, as if the world 
didn’t see whose doins it was from first 
to last.” 

“ Oh, Lucy !” cried the grandmother, 
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in amazement, “what’s that you're 
sayin’, at all at all ?” 

“ No matther,” said Lucy—* I know 
well enough what I'm sayin’, and .so 
does Peggy, for all she looks so inno- 
cent.” 

“ Well, if I do, may I never cross 
that flure alive. Why, my God, is it 
thryin’ to make out you'd be that it 
was me left poor Phil Maguire a 
wandherin’ beggar in his ould days, 
and myself and the mother without 
a meal’s meat afore us this mornin’ ?” 

This was a light in which, owing to 
the tumult of her feelings, Lucy had 
never thought of viewing the question ; 
and she now felt she had gone too far 
in giving such open expression to a 
suspicion which appeared to her, under 
all the circumstances, highly extrava- 

ant. 

“God forbid,” she Said, “ I’d even 
the like to you, Peggy. It wasa cruel 
turn, whoever done it.” 

But Lucy, though she felt very 
sincere compassion for her neigh- 
bours, imagined, in the bitterness of 
her heart, that her own condition was 
almost equally deplorable. 

Peggy, after some time, took her 
leave, with the satisfactory reflection 
that she had crowned her labours of 
the night by rendering her rival very 
nearly as wretched as herself. 

That same morning, after a weary 
night’s march, Phil and his companions 
were lodged in their new abode. Their 
hearts were heavy ; and the sudden 
change in their prospects and condition 
seemed to have subdued, in a great 
degree, the reckless andacity of the 
grave-digger, as well as the more san- 
guine and susceptible disposition of 
his nephew. Oiney alone, whose tem- 
per afforded but little indication of the 
state of his feelings, evinced a sullen 
dignity, which neither misfortune nor 
prosperity appeared capable of dis- 
composing. A few days after their 
arrest, the prisoners were brought up 
for trial. The father and son being 
old offenders, and, of course, unable to 
pay the ordinary fine, were sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment; while 
Morgan, in consideration of his youth 
and general good conduct, as well as 
from the presumption that he had acted 
under the influence of his uncle’s au- 
thority, was committed for only half 
that period. The officers who had 
effected the seizure were the only 
witnesses on the trial. No mention 
was made of their source of informa- 
tion, and consequently no light afforded 


by which the old man or his son could 
trace the author of their ruin. The 
conjectures they formed were vague 
and unsatisfactory. Their illicit pur- 
suits had never been conducted with 
any extraordinary degree of secrecy ; 
but though they had been carried on 
from year to year with uninterrupted 
success, the prisoners knew they were 
more indebted for their security to an 
abstract principle of honour, which, 
however erroneous it may be con- 
sidered, is seldom violated even by the 
poorest of our peasantry, than to the 
popularity they enjoyed in their native 
valley. Still there was none to whom 
suspicion could peculiarly attach, for 
while their character and habits had 
excluded them from the sympathy of 
their neighbours, they iad seldom 
excited any enmity, and never to 
such a degree as to provoke an act 
of this nature. The hope of reward 
was, therefore, the only motive to which 
they could attribute it, and they ac- 
cordingly arrived at the satisfactory 
conclusion, that some false-hearted 
rogue had yielded to this temptation, 
and was consequently enriched by their 
utter ruin. But Morgan viewed mat- 
ters in a very different light. He 
alone was aware of the unfortunate 
condition of Peggy’s heart, and of 
the motive which could have induced 
her to the adoption of such a measure. 
From his knowledge of her character, 
and of her feelings with regard to him- 
self, he was scarcely surprised at this 
proceeding. He knew that she had no 
strength of principle sufficient to with- 
stand the violence of her passions ; and 
it was equally evident that she could 
not have acted on a course better cal- 
culated for the attainment of her own 
ends; for, while it gratified -her re- 
venge by the injury inflicted on him- 
self, it completely upset all prospect 
of his marriage with her rival. Not- 
withstanding, however, the force of his 
suspicions, he did not communicate 
them to his fellow-prisoners. The 
knowledge could now avail them no- 
thing ; and, independent of every other 
consideration, it must have led to the 
painful disclosure of Peggy’s “whole 
course of love.” The poor youth was 
hard set to bear up under his misfor- 
tunes. The loss of his little patrimony 
was in itself bad enough ; but that was 
nothing to the breaking up of all his 
plans and prospects—the destruction 
of hopes which he had indulged so 
long and with such full assurance, and 
now, at the very time when they seemed 
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about to be realised, he was the inmate 
of a gaol—associated with the outcasts 
of society—and with no prospect on his 
liberation, but that of commencing the 
world alone, and with all the disad- 
vantages arising froia his present con- 
dition. He had one consolation, how- 
ever, in his troubles. From the time 
that Lucy had communicated to him 
the circumstances of her adventure on 
the lake, he had never been altogether 
free from anxiety on her account ; but 
Peggy having adopted this method for 
the accomplishment of her views, he 
felt relieved by the consideration that 
nothing worse was to be dreaded at 
her hands. 

There was but little correspondence 
between the prisoners and their family, 
owing to the remote situation of the 
valley and the difficulties of the jour- 
ney, which lay, for the most purt, 
through a wild and mountainous coun- 
try ; and as winter upproached, their 
intercourse ceased altogether. The 
situation of Kitty and her daughter 
was now truly deplorable. Misfortune 
had not much improved the temper of 
the former, and the gloom of their 
cabin was only relieved by the frequent 
manifestations of her anger. But Peggy 
no longer regarded these displays. Her 
silence was almost unbroken, only that 
she sometimes yielded to a burst of 
passion more violent than seemed con- 
sistent with perfect soundness of mind. 
Kitty being reduced almost to despair, 
by poverty and hardship, was driven 
for consolation to a. most fatal source 
of comfort, and though formerly a 
woman of sober habits, she seemed in 
a fair way of sinking into the most 
irreclaimuble of all evil customs. Her 
daughter was not so lost to virtue 
that she could witness, without some 
remorse, this consequence of her act— 
but the act was done—and grievous 
as all its consequences were, it was 
now irrevocable. Their condition, how- 
ever, might have been worse, but for 
the kinduess of their neighbours ; and 
it might have been better, but for 
Kitty’s pride, which, for a long time, 
tejected the charity of those, whose 
friendship, in her more prosperous 
days, she had never sought nor en- 
joyed. Our peasantry, we are told, 
have innumerable faults, but they have 
a few unhappy virtues; only, tu be 
sure, they are a fvolish race; and, 
contrary to the nature of things, the 
misfortunes of one seem to call into life 
the love and charity of others. The 
like the hospitable homestead well, 
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but they never shun the battered hovel 
while a human being pines within it, 

Lucy, in the meantime, had her own 
share of sorrow. She had been always 
aware of the danger attending her 
lover’s pursuits, but this had only 
given additional life and excitement 
to her hopes. His good fortune and 
their approaching happiness had been 
anticipated, not with certainty but with 
a more delightful feeling of confidence, 
and she now felt the disappointment 
more bitterly than she might avd done 
had she been a ‘little older, or known 
in time that the beauty of a dream is 
no proof of its reality. She knew this 
now, particularly when her aunt, ac- 
cording to her previous determination, 
informed her that she must consider 
her engagement with Morgan at an 
end. It happened, moreover, that the 
young man, who had formerly aspired 
to Lucy’s hand, was encouraged, by 
present circumstances, to renew his 
addresses. Mrs, Slevin spoke to her 
mother on the subject, and consulted 
with her on the propriety of settling 
Lucy in a manner so very advanta- 
geous; though it was some consolation 
to the latter that the old woman did 
not scem to enter very cordially into 
her daughter's views. As she had a 
high respect for her judgment, and 
was influenced on all important occa- 
sions by her advice, she assented in 
general terms to her proposals, with- 
out, however, expressing any opinion 
of her own on the subject. But though 
Lucy was aware of her grandmother's 
sentiments, and of her affection for 
Morgan, she knew how unlikely it 
was that she would oppose the wishes 
of her daughter ; and, at all events, her 
opposition could be only to the positive 
evil, for the old woman considered that, 
from what had occurred, an alliance 
with Morgan was altogether out of the 
question. Lucy herself could hardly 
contemplate the idea of acting in oppo- 
sition to the authority of her kind- 
hearted relatives; but her troth was 
plighted, and though, as far as her 
aunt and the young man’s relatives 
were concerned, the contract was only 
conditional, between herself and Mor- 
gan it was a solemn and inviolable en- 
gagement. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the pain it would have cost her 
to disobey those to whom she was 
bound not more by duty than affection, 
she would have had no hesitation as 
to how she should act had their pro- 
hibition been the only obstacle ; but 
she had, from the first, er 
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an obstacle of a more insurmountable 
nature. She feared that while Morgan’s 
pride would not suffer him to contract 
an alliance to which such objections 
existed, so neither would his fondness 
for her allow him to involve her in 
his present ruined circumstances. This, 
it must be confessed, was the appre- 
hension that disturbed her most, and 
it was confirmed by a letter which she 
had from her lover, about a month after 
the commencement of his imprison- 
ment. It was evident, from this, or, 
at least, it appeared so to Lucy, that 
he regarded their union at the best 
as very remote and uncertain. His 
uncle’s health was declining, and he 
would, of course, be obliged, in return 
for all the kindness he owed him, to 
devote himself to thesupport of his 
family, Oiney having other objects in 
view than returning to Lis-na-Sharra. 
He tried to write with cheerfulness, 
but a tone of sadness pervaded the 
letter, and, from the corresponding 
sadness of Lucy’s own heart, it ap- 
peared, on the whole, a most sorrowful 
epistle. He spoke much more of the 
past than of the future ; and the only 
expression, that excited any thing like 
hope, was an allusion to the views 
which he feared her aunt might enter- 
tain, and an earnest avowal of his own 
constancy, which was evidently in- 
tended to remind her of the sacred 
There 


nature of their engagement. 
was another circumstance which occa- 


sioned her no little uneasiness. The 
suspicion which she still, on reflection, 
entertained of Peggy’s treachery, was 
not quite so strong as the conviction 
on the mind of her lover, but neither 
did she derive from it the sort of 
negative consolation which it afforded 
him. On the contrary, she thought 
that one who could be capable of such 
a proceeding, would not scruple to 
follow it up, if necessary, by any act, 
however violent. The adventure on 
the lake had made a deep impression 
on her mind, and she could never meet 
Peggy in the lonely places of the valley, 
without a sensation of fear, which she 
was not at all times capable of con- 
cealing. This feeling, however, par- 
took, in a great degree, of a merel 

ideal character. Lucy had as mech 
courage as most girls, but from her 
original constitution, as well as the 
solitary life she had led, her feelings 
were tinged with what may be termed 
the poetry of superstition. Imaginary 
terrors had always more power over 
her than real danger, and there was 
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something of the former in the present 
instance, when her love seemed des 
tined to be crossed by a being of such 
a strange and unaccountable nature. 
Misfortune is an excellent thing for 
those who won't learn wisdom without 
it. “It gives the wit of age to youth,” 
and nove can deny the advantages of 
such a gift; but yet it might be as 
well that wit should come in its own 
proper time, when it would have no 
occasion for taking the poor heart by 
storm, scattering all its feelings, as 
though they were a conquered gar- 
rison. But with all this, Lucy’s sor- 
rows were light compared with those 
of her unfortunate rival. For her there 
was neither hope nor the sustaining 
sympathy of love; nor any friend on 
earth whose counsel and authority 
might even still have saved her. Of 
all the victims of her treachery she 
was herself incomparably the most 
wretched. Her mother’s misery she 
might have borne ; but she experienced, 
at times, the most dreadful remorse for 
the ruin in which she had involved her 
father. This was increased, too, by 
the intelligence they received, that he 
was sinking fast both in health and 
spirits. The confinement was, in it- 
self, sufficient to break the old man’s 
heart, for he had lived, as he said, 
for more than sixty years without 
bolt or tether ; but there was, besides, 
no prospect before him, but the most 
direful poverty for the remainder of 
his days. Peggy was the occasion of 
all this, and for the guilty purpose of 
destroying the happiness of others 
without the possibility of advancing 
herown. She had received the reward 
from the revenue ; and whether it had 
formed a part of her original plan, or 
arose from the consideration of her 
own wealth and her cousin’s poverty, 
she sometimes entertained the idea of 
buying the heart she had failed to 
conquer ; but she knew that this was an 
idle hope, and it only served to keep 
alive a wretched state of excitement, 
and to violate whatever little feelings 
of womanly pride still existed in her 
bosom. The sum, however, remained 
unbroken, while her mother’s appear- 
ance, as well as her own, evinced the 
extreme misery to which they were 
reduced. Often in those melancholy 
winter nights, when the former bad 
sunk to sleep on her pallet, Pegey 
would wander out from their dar 

cabin, and sit for hours by the margin 
of the lake, yielding almost to the last 


temptation that haunts the broken and 
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guilty heart. Lucy and she seldom 
met—they seemed equally desirous of 
avoiding each other; though, latterly, 
the appearance of Peggy, whose health 
was evidently wasting away, both from 
the fever of her mind and the condi- 
tion to which she and her mother 
were reduced, had excited, in a very 

werful degree, the commiseration of 
be gentle-hearted rival. The winter 
months were nearly gone, and Morgan's 
imprisonment was, of course, drawing 
towards its termination; and though 
Lucy’s former hopes of happiness were 
at an end, even the sorrow of her 
heart, now a little relieved by the 
prospect of her lover's release, had 
tended to extinguish any enmity which 
she might have felt towards one, whom 
she still regarded as the author of all 
their misfortunes. One day the two 
girls happened to meet, and as they 
were both going in the same direction, 
they gradually fell into conversation. 
Peggy’s manner was serious ; and even 
her early kindness towards Lucy, which 
had for many a long year been lost in 
the turbulence of passion, seemed to 
have in some degree revived. She 


spoke with calmness of her future 
fortunes, and of the happiness she 


would yet experience when her pre- 
sent trials were over, and her hopes 
realised at last by a union with her 
lover ; and though Lucy had very 
different anticipations, she felt a sort 
of gratitude for this unexpected kind- 
ness. There was, at first, no allusion 
to Peggy’s own lot, but as they con- 
versed with an unusual degree of 
confidence and friendship, Lucy, after 
some time, introduced the subject as 
delicately as she could, but without 
any allusion to the cause of her un- 
happiness. Peggy listened to her in 
silence, and at length she said— 

“They say, Lucy, that if it wasn’t 
for hope hearts would break; and it’s 
betther for them, too,” she added ; “a 
dale betther to break at once than to 
be witherin’ away without light or 
comfort.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lucy. “ There’s 
few that bad in the world, it’s to be 
hoped.” 

“ There’s more than you think,” re- 
plied the other, with a manner very 
different from her former wildness, 
“There’s more broken hearts in the 
world than you think—or, at laste,” 
she added, “there’s some that would 
count it a blessin’ if they knowed 
the corpse-lights would be burnin’ 
round them to-night.” 
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“There may be some, Peggy,” re- 
joined the girl, looking gravely at 
her companion, “and I don’t doubt 
but there is; only you know as well 
as me, that whatever throubles it’s 
the will o’ God to send us, it’s a 
mortal sin to give in to such dark 
notions as them.” 

“I know it is,” said Peggy, in a 
low and husky voice—“ I know it is 
a mortal sin—but Lucy,” she added, 
with momentary fervour, “will you 
promise me to pray for the poor 
sowl that'll be lyin’ in darkness, when 
every mornin’ rises on you and yours, 
brighter than all that went afore it.” 

“Oh! Peggy,” said her companion, 
“ for God’s sake don’t be talkin’ in such 
a way as that.” 

“Sure I swore it, Lucy.” 

“ You swore what?” 

“I swore I'd never see you and 
Morgan man and wife!—and I never 
will, The oath’s comin’ again me 
now, but it’s no matther—it’s no mat- 
ther, Lucy—it was my own doin’s from 
first to last ; and it’s all the satisfaction 
I have that neither God nor man can 
pity me.” 

Lucy was horrified at this disclosure, 
and the words of despair with which it 
was accompanied ; but she restrained 
this feeling, or it yielded rather to a 
more powerful one of compassion for 
the wretched girl, and she earnestly 
intreated herto seek security in religion, 
from such despair as was otherwise 
likely to realise all its own anticipations. 
But Peggy listened to her with a 
ghastly smile. 

“Lucy,” she said, after some minutes’ 
silence, “it’s long since they tould me 
there was no blessin’ where I was. 
Many’s the time it was cast up to me; 
but I never knowed it was the truth 
till now.” 

“ And it isn’t the truth,” replied the 
other, “for there’s a blessin’ on us all, 
barrin’ we cast it off by our own wilful 
ways.” 

“ Oh, then, I cast it off, but not by 
my own wilful ways, Lucy ; for if I 
had a knowed what was afore me the 
mornin’ o’ that unlucky berrin’, I 
wouldn’t be here to moan it to-day.” 

“ Well in troth, Peggy, I wondher 
to hear you,” cried her rival. “Sure 
you're no worse off nor me, afther 
all?” she said, a little confused at the 
allusion. 

“ No!” exclaimed the other, with a 
sudden expression of countenance 
which almost startled her companion ; 


“no worse, you say, and me as black 
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in the sowl as if I was judged alive, 
and only wandherin’ about till my 
hour would come. Oh! no, Lucy ; 
I brought sorrow enough on yees, I'll 
not deny it now; but your throubles 
will soon be over ; and any way, there’s 
nothin’ in this world like a clear con- 
science and a thrue heart.” 

Lucy could not help assenting to a 
truth so incontrovertible, and rendered 
still more evident by the misery which 
guilt and falsehood had entailed upon 
her rival, and which she greatly feared 
could only terminate with her life. 
Indeed it was obvious, from the shat- 
tered state of her health, that this could 
not last very long, unless some great 
change should take place in her feel- 
ings. Lucy could only deplore her 
condition, for any attempts at consola- 
tion were vain; and she parted from 
her, probably with sadder feelings than 
her own sorrows had ever called forth. 
After this day the girls met no more. 
Lucy was still, in heart and purpose, 
faithful to her lover; but as her aunt 
was disposed to favour the addresses 
of his wealthy rival, though she was 
too sincerely attached to her niece to 
have recourse to any thing like coercion, 
reports had been for a long time cir- 
culated, among the gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood, to the prejudice of the 
maiden’s constancy. Peggy was fully 
aware of their groundlessness, but she 
listened to them with some degree 
of satisfaction; and as the time of 
Morgan’s release drew near, she en- 
deavoured to persuade herself of the 
possibility of vr yielding to the 
authority of her relative. One moon- 
light evening, within a few days of 
this important event, she was sitting 
at the door of their cabin, when she 
saw old Mrs. M'Kenna coming across 
the burying-ground. The girl rose as 
she approached, and conducted her in. 
The appearance of the hut was as usual 
desolate in the extreme. Kitty was 
sitting over a few ha!f-burned turf ; and 
the moonlight, shining in through the 
open door, contrasted most gloomily 
with the darkness of the dwelling. The 
good widow sighed as she took her 
seat at the hearth, for, from her se- 
cluded mode of life, she had not for 
many years, except in this same cabin, 
witnessed such a scene of absolute des- 
titution. There was something in her 
manner, however, which told that she 
was the messenger of good tidings. 

“ Well, dears,” she said, “how are 

ees wettin’ on these hard times ?” 

“Oh! in troth, widy,” replied her 
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neighbour, “there’s no use complainin’ 
—poorly enough, if it was the will o’ 
God.” 

“ Well, well!” said the widow, mourn- 
fully—* But tell me, dear,” she added, 
“had yees ere a word from the ould 
man of late ?” 

“Ob! the not a word—the not a 
word, widy, good or bad. But I dar. 
say,” she continued, with some emotion, 
which she vainly tried to subdue, “ we'll 
hear tidins of him afore long. They'll 
let us know where they lay him, any 
way, it’s to be hoped.” 

“Oh! God betwune him and all 
harm!” exclaimed the old woman, 
“ Don’t even the like to him, Kitty— 
don’t, acushla—it isn’t right.” 

“ Well, in troth, Misthress M‘Kenna, 
it’s what I think; and sure it’s no 
wondher his heart’s broke, and him 
only a prisoner and a beggar in his 
ould days.” 

“ God help him !” sighed the widow, 
“It’s a hard case, sure enough ; but 
any way, his mind ‘ll be asier now that 
ye’re gettin’ poor Morgan back to yees 
at lust.” 

“Troth I don’t know,” muttered 
Kitty ; “the poor gorsoon’s own mind 
"ll not be aisier, I'm afeard. I'm tould, 
widy,” she added, “ you’re goin’ to get 
Lucy married out of hand.” 

“And who tould you that, neigh. 
bour ?” said the other, in some sur- 
prise. 

“ Oh, faix, that’s what I hear, and I 
was proud to hear it, for Lucy’s sake ; 
though, to be sure, only for all that 
happened, it would be doleful tidins 
enough for our poor boy.” 

“ Who tould you, I say ?” repeated 
the other, a little sharply. 

“ Why, then, myself doesn’t mind; 
barrin’ what Peggy was sayin’, that it 
was the whole talk o’ the town.” 

“Oh, well, Kitty, never give in to 
all you hear; but I have a story as 
good as yours, and maybe betther, if 
it goes to that.” 

The widow then commenced a long 
discourse, the substance of which was, 
that as she was now drawing towards 
her latter end, and wished to see Lucy 
happily settled before her departure, 
she had determined, if possible, on re- 
moving the only obstacle that existed 
to her marriage with Morgan. She 
and her people had been for a long 
time in possession of the farm which 
she ut present occupied ; but the lease, 
as we have mentioned, was to expire 
at her death, and it was understood 
that there was to be no further re- 
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newal, The landlord, however, hap- 
pened to be a good kind of man, and 
as he was acquainted with Morgan’s 
character and misfortunes, he had pro- 
mised, in compliance with the widow's 
request, to give him the reversion of 
the farm, on his securing the payment 
of a small fine, by yearly instalments. 
She had acquainted her daughter with 
the success of her application ; and the 
latter was perfectly satisfied that Lucy 
should become the mistress of the cot- 
tage in which she had passed her child- 
hood. The widow was anxious, that 
if it should meet the approval of the 
other purty, they should be married 
without delay, and that they should live 
with her during her lifetime, when, as 
Morgan could manage the farm, she 
would have no cares, either on her 
own account or Lucy’s, to disturb the 
evening of her days. 

“I let on to Lucy,” continued the 
old woman, “ that I'd say nothin’ about 
it till Morgan would be home. I dar- 
say she wanted to give yees all a sur- 
prise ; but as she’s over with the aunt 
to-night, I thought I might as well 
slip up and tell yees the good news at 
once.” 

Poor Kitty’s gratitude was expressed 
in a flood of tears, and many fervent 
blessings on the widow ; for, indepen- 
dent of her natural affection for her 
nephew, good fortune coming to any 
one member of the family, appeared 
like the breaking of the cloud that had 
so long overshadowed them. Peggy 
had listened with deep attention to the 
old woman’s discourse. She sat for 
some time with her head buried in her 
hands, when, suddenly rising, she ex- 
clained— 

“ Well, Misthress M‘Kenna, I was 
just thinkin’ of startin’ off by the 

‘ schreech o’ day in the mornin’, to see 
the ould man, and I'll tell Morgan 
what you say. I'll rise his heart, the 
erathur; for I’m afeard,” she added, 
turning to her mother, “ that he doesn't 
mane to come back at all, but to set 
off and seek his fortune through the 
world.” 

“Why what puts that in your 
head 2” asked Kitty, 

“Oh, | know that’s the very notion 
he’s in ; but, of coorse, when he hears 
the good news, he'll change his mind. 
To be sure it isn’t that’s bringin’ me 
all the ways to .” she added ; “but 
I'm very onaisy entirely about the ould 
man, and maybe I'll stop out a couple 
‘0’ nights or so with. Mary Ryan, that 

* dives. just convanient to the. jail, I’m 
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tould, and come back wid Morgan 
when he gets out.” 

“ Well, God bless you, dear,” said 
the widow, “if you're bent on goin’; 
but in troth, Peggy, I’m afeard you'll 
never stand the journey, and the bad 
weather that’s in it.” 

“Ts it me ¢” cried the girl; “ I'd run 
every inch o’ the road wid my eyes 
shut! Tut, widy dear, I'mas light on 
foot as a four-year-old!” and neither 
the advice of her neighbour, nor the 
authority of her mother could move 
Peggy from her purpose. 

It was late on the following day 
when she reached the jail. Her feel- 
ings were not of the most refined order, 
and she was even now unscrupulously in- 
tent on theaccomplishment ofher views ; 
but as she passed under the massive 
archway, surmounted by the platform 
with all its emblems of death ; and as 
she looked round on the lofty walls, 
and thought of the many sorrowful 
hearts that were immured within them, 
she felt overawed by the consciousness 
of having consigned to such an abode 
the only beings on earth for whom she 
had ever experienced the slightest 
sentiment of regard. Having been all 
her life accustomed to the freedom of 
her native mountains, the idea of a 
prison was invested in her mind with 
peculiar horror; but she had never 
witnessed the reality till now. The 
appearance of the prisoners was not 
calculated to lessen these painful sen- 
sations. They were all sadly altered 
since she had seen them last ; but the 
old man’s health appeared completely 
broken; and his wasted form and 
hollow voice excited, in the wretched 
girl’s bosom, a feeling of remorse, not 
very different from that which must 
torture the mind of a parricide. She 
learned, however, with some satisfac- 
tion, that in consequence of the state 
of his health, a memorial had been 
presented, praying for his immediate 
release, and that they were in daily 
expectation of a reply. Their inter- 
view was gloomy enough, Peggy, in 
reply to her father’s inquiries, neither 
exaggerated nor concealed the misery 
to which she and her mother were re- 
duced, nor the evil custom into which 
the latter had fallen. Phil, whose feel- 
ings had been somewhat softened by 
affliction, received this intelligence in 
silence, but evidently in deep distress. 
Among all her faults and failings, 
Kitty’s character for sobriety had been 
heretofore unimpeachable ; and her 
husband had prized this the more, as 
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it seemed to the world almost a solitary 
virtue in her character, and was one 
by no means conspicuous in his own. 

“ Well, well!” he said, with a sigh, 
* it’s little comfort.she has, the crathur, 
and a dale of sorrow, Peggy—a cruel 
dale of sorrow—the Lord in heaven 
help her.” 

The tears came to the old man’s 
eyes as he spoke ; but after some time, 
being anxious to turn from this painful 
subject, he added— 

“ But have ye ne'er 4 word at all for 
Morgan? Why but you be axing 
afther your colleen bawn, avick ?” 

Morgan looked at Peggy, expecting 
her reply. 

“ Oh, in troth,” said the latter, “ Lucy 
M‘Kenna’s well, and goin’ to be mar- 
ried, too, I’m tould.” 

“ Goin’ to be what ?” cried the old 
man in astonishment. 

“ Goin’ to be married, in troth,” re- 
peated the girl, coolly. 


“Goin’ to be married!” exclaimed 
her father, whose attachment to his 
nephew had increased during their mis- 
fortunes, and who, of course, felt deeply 
interested in what so nearly concerned 
his happiness. “ Oh, Peggy, it’s jokin’ 
you are.” 

“ Faix, then, it’s the truth,” said 
Peggy, “ jokin’ or earnest. But cer- 
tainly it isn’t her fault; for I’m tould 
she stood out agin it a long while, 
only she had to give in at last to 
plaise the aunt.” 


“ A long while!” cried Phil ; “ Arrah, 
do you mane to say that six months is 
a long while to remember the boy that 
was hand and heart with her for six 
long years? Did he forget her in the 
time ? and I dar say its as long on one 
side as the other. I wondher at you, 
Peggy, but I wondher a dale more at 
Lucy, that I always thought had a 
loyal heart.” 

“Oh, then, you needn’t wondher, 
father, for it is a long while, you must 
allow. Sure you wouldn’t have her 
rebel agin’ the aunt, and her thrustin’ 
to her for all she’s worth in the 
world! 

“Oh, upon my conscience,” said 
Phil, “I believe you women kind are 
all the one sort. Well, to be sure! 
And who’s the boy she’s on for this 
time, the darlint ?” 

“ Young O'Neil,” replied the girl. 

« Ah, then, is it ould Atty’s son o’ 
the cross ?” ; 

“ Ay ; Shamus Oge- Oh, it’sa won- 
dherful fine match for Lucy.” 
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“ Faith it surely is,” rejoined Phil— 
“a dale betther than she desarves.” 

Morgan kept his eye on Peggy 
during this conversation; and the 
latter was more than once discomposed 
at the suspicion it expressed, and the 
quiet manner in which he listened to 
her communication ; for though a little 
startled at first, particularly as the 
person mentioned was the same that 
Lucy had formerly told him her aunt 


wished her to marry, he immediately 


suspected some sinister motive, and 
this, with his confidence in the truth 
and strength of Lucy's attachment, pre- 
vented him giving any credit to the 
report. Phil was not a little surprised 
at his nephew’s coolness ; but Peggy's 
hopes waxed faint at the evident failure 
of her scheme, so far as she had pro- 
ceeded. She sat for a long time silent 
and seemed frequently about to address 
her cousin, At last she said— 

“I want to spake a word to you, 
Morgan, outside ;” and at the same 
time whispered to her father that she 
had a message to him from Lucy. 
The young man rose, and they with- 
drew from the apartment. 

It was in the dusk of a cold March 
evening, as they walked up and down 
under the outer wall of the prison, 


that Peggy made the last effort of her 
miserable policy. She -felt it was a 
forlorn hope, but having gone so far, 
she resolved on now determining her 


destiny. She accordingly told the 
oung mau, that as Lucy was going to 
be married, and as he was lightly 
spoken of as a rejected lover, she 
thought he might be unwilling to re- 
turn to Lis-na-Sharra, and she had, 
therefore come to apprise him of the 
circumstance, and to save him from 
the pain and humiliation he might 
otherwise have experienced. She con- 
tinued, with a downcast face and 
deeply agitated voice, to acknowledge 
the treachery she had been guilty of, 
solely, as she stated, for the purpose 
of saving him from ruin. Her father 


and brother, according to this ingenu- 


ous disclosure, had determined on de- 
frauding him of his share of the profits. 
It was with no other view they had 
induced him to embark his money in 
the undertaking, and Peggy observing 
how foolishly he confided in their in- 
tegrity, had recourse to this method, 
as the only one by which their wicked 
designs could be frustrated. She fur- 
ther told him that nothing in the world 
but interest for his welfare—and she 
did not attempt to conceal the nature 
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of the feeling from which this interest 
arose—would have induced her to 
bring such ruin on her father, or to 
disclose now the dishonesty of his in- 
tentions—“ but here,” she ,added, pro- 
ducing the reward she had received, 
“here’s less than you own, but, only 
for me, it’s a dale more than ever you'd 
have handled ; so now if you’re any 
ways loath to come back to Lis-na- 
Sharra, this'll be a help to you where- 
ever you go. I dar say,” she added, 
“ you'll have Lucy’s prayers afther all ; 
but, any way, you'll have the blessin’ 
of the poor, heart-broken crathur, 
that'll soon be alone on the wide world 
for your sake.” 

As she concluded, Morgan looked 
steadily in her face; but her eyes fell 
as if she feared to meet his gaze. The 
generosity she expressed was not at 
all inconsistent with her character ; and 
he might have given her credit for dis- 
interestedness, only that this offer was 
evidently connected with her entire 
plan; and he was lost in a kind of 
wonder at the complete wreck to which 
her moral nature appeared reduced. 


“Peggy,” he said, “there’s no use in 
talkin’ o’ what’s past. I knew all along 
there was none but yourself to bethra 
us; but if you hope for a happy end, 
you'll thry and make your poor father 
comfortable afther all in the ruin and 
heart-break you brought on his ould 
age. You know rightly,” he added, 
“or you might know at laste, that I 
wouldn’t touch your money, or your 
money’s worth, if I was dyin’ by the 
road-side to-morrow.” 

The girl bit her lip, and her large 
eyes seemed to burn as she raised them 
for a moment to the face of her kins- 
man. 

“Ts that what you say, Morgan?” 
she uttered, in a voice that scarcely 
sounded like her own. 

“It is,” replied the young man, 
firmly. “Go home, and God bless 
you, Peggy. There's what'll make 
yees all comfortable yet; and if you're 
willin’, I'll tell the ould man the whole 
story from first to last, and I'll be 
bound he'll forgive you afore long.” 

The girl deliberately folded up the 
money, and placed it in her bosom ; 
and though the night had fallen, Mor- 
gan could perceive the ghastly ex- 
pression which her countenance had 
assumed. 

“ He'll forgive me!” she repeated ; 
“may God forgive you! Morgan 
Maguire, for yowll have that on your 
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sowl afore long that'll haunt you.to 
your dying day.” 

The prison was now about to be 
closed for the night, and with these 
ominous words the cousins parted. The 
lamps ‘were lighted in the streets as 
Peggy left the gaol and wandered along 
without object or purpose; uncon- 
scious of every thing but the hope- 
lessness of her own destiny. The 
night was dark, and she had already 
performed a fatiguing day’s journey ; 
but on she went, without observing 
the change from the bustle of the 
street to absolute solitude ; and when 
she stopped at length, and looked 
round, confused and bewildered, she 
could hardly discover the lights of 
the distant town. Neither the length 
and loneliness of the way, however, 
nor the fear of danger, could deter 
her from proceeding. She travelled 
on, a weary pilgrim, and it was past 
midnight when, having some time be- 
fore struck off the highway, she lay 
down by the side of a mountain-road 
and slept, completely exhausted both 
in mind and body. 

The next day passed and she had 
not returned to Lis-na-Sharra. This, 
however, occasioned no uneasiness, as 
her mother understood that she was 
to remain with their friend in the town 
till the following day, when her cousin 
was to be liberated. That day arrived, 
too. It was soft and summer-like, 
The noon had passed, when Lucy 
wandered down the valley—strange 
feelings were agitating her young 
bosom from the time she rose from 
her dreams that morning ; and whether 
or not the rich flush of her cheek 
was owing to their presence, she cer- 
tainly looked exceedingly beautiful. 
Her head was uncovered, and her 
auburn hair fell in dark and wavy 
curls about her neck, while a loose 
wrapper confined at the waist, and 
discovering, as it floated back, the 
white petticoat underneath, conduced 
to render her appearance more graceful 
than is usual among rustic maidens, 
She went down the valley alone, but 
she returned accompanied by a pale 
and shattered-looking youth, between 
whom and Lucy moretender words were 
spoken than the former, at least, had 
heard since he had seen that valley be- 
fore. We wish that manya poor fellow, 
on his release from gaol, had such abun- 


dant happiness awaiting him as that 
which Morgan now experienced, for 
Lucy, to their mutual surprise, was the 
first to inform him of the good service 
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her grandmother had rendered them. 
He learned, however, with considerable 
alarm, that Peggy had not returned 
home. He was ignorant, of course, 
of how she had proceeded on leaving 
the gaol. She might have remained 
in the town till she could learn the 
result of her father’s application, but 
this he knew was hardly possible, and 
the state of her feelings at their last 
interview, and the mysterious words 
she had used at parting, seemed to 
justify the most serious apprehensions. 
He knew not how to act under such 
circumstances, and, in fact, he could 
do nothing but wait in hourly expecta- 
tion of Peggy's appearance. Poor 
Kitty enjoyed a gleam of happiness 
again, from her nephew's return, and 
the intelligence he brought of the 
probability of her husband's release; 
and as she was ignorant of any cause 
for uneasiness on Peggy’s account, she 
expected that they would return to- 
gether, and she anticipated their arrival 
with much more joy and tender anxiety 
than she was wont to experience. 

From the lower end of Lough-na- 
Sharra a little river runs down through 
the valley. It is crossed, at a short 
distance from the lake, by an old 
bridge called the Friars’-bridge, having 
been built, as appears from a_hualf- 
effaced Latin inscription, by the fathers 
of the monastery, one of whom, crossing 
the river one night after a heavy flood, 
found a man drowned at the ford. It 
was late at night when Phil Maguire 
crossed the valley on his return home, 
after a long and weary imprisonment. 
As he drew near the bridge, he saw 
a female leaning against the broken 
battlement, and looking up the lake. 
The full moon was just opposite her, 
over the heights of the Crough-na- 
Coppell, and Phil’s old heart warmed 
as he saw once more revealed, in light 
and shade, the magnificent scenery 
around him. The woman did not 
move till he was close beside her, 
when she raised her head, and dis- 
covered to the astonished grave-digger 
the wan and death-like face of his 
daughter. 

“ Arragh, Peggy,” he cried, “ what’s 
the raison you're out here at this 
time o’ night, shiverin’ to death in 
the cowld ?” 

The girl looked at him in’‘silence. 

“ What's the matter with you, alan- 
na?” repeated the old man anxiously. 
“ Are you poorly, Peggy ?” 

** No, father,” she replied, “ I’m only 
come to take my leave o’ Lis-na-Sharra. 


Sit down, here,” she continued, “for I 
have somethin’ to tell you, and it'll be 
a long while afore we have a shanahas 
again.” 

“ Why, what do you mane ?” cried 
the father, becoming considerably 
alarmed, for there was an evident 
expression of insanity in the girl's 
eye. “Come home, Peggy,” he said, 
“come home, acushla! You're very 
poorly, and this could night air ‘Il be 
the death o’ you.” 

“ Sit down, I bid you,” exclaimed 
the other impatiently, “ I haven't long 
to stop.” 

The old man sat down on the low 
wall of the bridge. 

“ Well, achora, what’s this you have 
to say to me ?” 

“ Do you think will you have much 
potteen next saison, father ?” 

“Hut, tut, Peggy! what do you 
mane ?” replied the father. “ Sure you 
know bravely we wont, next saison or 
any other suison.” 

“ Well, you muy, then,” said the girl, 
“for there'll be ne'er a stag in Lis-na- 
Sharra then. Do you know what, 
father 2” she continued, fixing her wild 
eyes steadfastly on him—* Sure it was 
me that sowld you!” 

She stood for some moments enjoy- 
ing, apparently, the astonishment which 
her announcement produced. 

“ Whisht!” she cried, arresting her 
father’s hands, which were merely lifted 
up in amazement, but, as she seemed 
to think, for the purpose of invoking a 
malediction on her head. “ Whisht, 
father! You done that wanst already, 
and the curse is on me for ever more, 
But no matther! no matther! the 
burnin’ heart will be could enough 
afore long,” and, raising her wan face 
to the stars, she continued muttering 
something which seemed to have re- 
ference to the unknown terrors beyond 
the grave. 

After a few moments she seized her 
father’s hand— 

“God be with you, father,” she 
exclaimed. “ Here’s what'll keep your- 
self and the ould woman above want 
fora while. And you may tell Morgan 
Maguire it was my last prayer that the 
death of an unfortunate may never 
darken the bright days that’s afore 
him !” 

She forced a small parcel into her 
father’s hand as she spoke, and before 
he could detain her she rushed away, 
and was almost instantly lost to his 
view. 

The next night but one, a small 
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group was assembled in the ancient 
burying-ground—their silence was un- 
broken except by the moans of a 
woman, and the torch-light fell upon 
an open grave, and a rude mishapen 
coffin which enclosed the remains of 
poor Peggy Maguire. She had been 
found dead the day before in a retired 
art of the valley, under circumstances 
which left no doubt of her death having 
been occasioned by her own voluntary 
act. She was accordingly laid in her 
midnight grave without prayer or 
blessing. There was no sound, even 
from her own old turret, but that of 
the night wind moaning through it. 
The close of her life was in sad con- 
formity with its dark and troubled 
course, and those who were present 
that night did not soon forget the 
dismal spectacle of a suicide’s iuter- 
ment. 

Her death had come more unex- 
ectedly on her father and mother, 
Cit there was a degree of remorse 
mingled with Morgan's feelings when 
he reflected not only that he was the 
cause, however innocent, of her des- 
truction, but that, having what now 
appeared abundant grounds for sus- 
pecting her design, he had taken no 
measures to preventit. Lucy’s feelings 
were of a similar description. Day 
and night she was haunted by the 
image of her broken-hearted rival, and 
it was under these gloomy circum- 
stances that that event was solemnised 
to which she and her lover had so long 
looked forward as the consummation of 
their earthly happiness. 

Alas! alas! it is an old saying, and 
a very true one, that the vanity of our 
most cherished hopes is never more 
fully manifested than in their accom- 
plishment. Morgan and Lucy were 
still very young, but the curtain of life 


Smr.—As I write upon politics, it is 
fitting you should know what you are 
to expect from me, and though I do 
not intend to tell you particularly what 
Tam, I will fully and freely tell you 
.what I am not. io neither a lawyer 
nor an attorney; nor have I ever 
served in the army or inthe navy. I 
want neither place or pension. I have 
no private aad to serve by publishing 
my principles ; nor do I desire to curry 
favour with either party, since, I dare 
say, what I have to write will be dis- 
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had been lifted, and they could never 
know again the pure and confiding joy 
of youth. Aftersome little time, how- 
ever, they were as happy as most peo- 
ple can expect to be in this world ; but 
they had trials to encounter notwith- 
standing. Old Mrs. M‘Kenna soon 
passed away, and this was a severe af- 
fliction to Lucy ; but on her death-bed 
the aged woman told her children, that 
the more sorrow we experience in early 
life, the less nay we expect in our after 
years. Phil and his wife had now to 
consider the best means of providing 
for their future maintenance. The 
sum which their daughter left them 
was sufficient, if judiciously applied, 
to preserve them from want for the 
remainder of their time ; and after long 
consideration they determined on leav- 
ing their present abode, and setting up 
a little huxtery in the village. This 
they did, and, us they bad gathered 
some wisdom in their latter days, and 
were, moreover, encouraged by the 
villagers generally, who sympathised 
in their misfortunes, they never ex- 
perienced absolute poverty again. But 
their course was nearly run. Phil 
never recovered the injury his health 
had sustained from his imprisonment, 
and his daughter’s untimely death, 
He died about a year after his ree 
moval to the village; and Kitty, in 
a few months, tollowed him to the 
grave. Oiney never returned to Lis-na- 
Sharra. What became of him was 
never known Some said he joined 
a party of smugglers ; but this, as well 
as the other conjectures that were 
formed about him, seemed to rest on 
no other foundation than a knowledge 
of his circumstances and disposition ; 
and his fate is to this day a mystery in 
his native valley. 





tasteful to both. Iam not a clergy- 
man; and this I mention, that I may 
not be suspected of partiality in any- 
thing I may say of the Established 
Church, and not from a belief that 
there is any reason which can be justly 
urged against a churchman’s frankly 
writing, or speaking to the public, his 
opinions upon matters of public impor- 
tance. I have heard, indeed, a great 
deal spoken against clergymen who 
have, by their writings, or otherwise, 
mixed themselves up in politics ; and, 
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I think, after having weighed the mat- 
ter, I hope impartially, that nothing 
worthy of consideration has been ob- 
jected to their so doing. It is, I ima- 
gine, the duty of every man to show 
towards his country the same tender- 
ness which he feels for himself; and, 
as no man can be reasonably expected 
in attending to the wants of his soul, 
to neglect those of his body; so I can 
see no reason why the same person 
may not minister to the temporal, as 
well as to the spiritual wants of the 
nation. The Egyptians had among 
them, in the practice of medicine, a 
eustom which confined the treatment of 
each member and organ to a different 
elass of physicians: thus, if a patient 
happened to be affected with, for ex- 
ample, a heavy cold, producing rheu- 
matism, sore eyes, and running at the 
nose, in order to be cured, he must 
needs call in an Egyptian doctor for 
his eyes, another for his nose, and one 
beside for every rheumatic joint. And 
as it is a matter of reputation, and so 
of interest, to each of these physicians, 
to effect the cure of that part com- 
mitted to his special care, without at 
all looking to the rest, it might so 
happen, the object of each being differ- 
ent, that, within the same half-hour, 
one might administer a cathartic, ano- 
ther an astringent, and a third, an 
emetic ; and thus the war of the con- 
flicting views of these learned men 
a be carried on in the stomach 
and bowels of their afflicted patient ; 
and this ancient absurdity may teach 
us, by a plain analogy, that it is not 
well, by any compulsory law, whether 
of opinion or statute, to compel the 
— functionaries, whether they be 
ay or clerical, to regard and consult 
only their own special province, seeing 
that to do so, were to create a narrow- 
ness of interest and of occupation, 
which is the sure antecedent of a nar- 
rowness of opinion and views ; and, in 
the case of the church, the least likely 
method in the world to effect the re- 
moval of that pretended appetite for 
corporate aggrandisement of which her 
enemies complain so loudly. And, 
with the good leave of the Whigs and 
Radicals, of whom I well know the 
bulk, are interested in maintaining the 
contrary, I cannot see why the know- 
ledge, or even the practice of religion 
should disqualify a man for political 
service. But, enough upon this head. 
I am, as you will soon perceive, if you 
have not done s0 already, little used to 
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writing for the public, having not put 
pen to paper with that view for full 
forty years; but, if I write sense, [ 
may be pardoned if I fail to do it ele. 
gantly. 

I have sometimes seen it insinuated 
in the public journals, that the conser. 
vatives are not pursuing an honest 
policy towards the Protestant people 
of Ireland; and, it has been often 
broadly asserted in my presence, in the 
course of conversation, and that by 
men whose opinions I generally re- 
spect, that Sir Robert Peel is a trai- 
tor, meaning thereby, if I understand 
them aright, as I have taken some 
pains to do, that having declared him. 
self to be the friend and protector of 
the Protestant interest in Ireland, he 
now neglects it, or consents to its de. 
struction. Now, it does appear to me 
that such charges are most unjust, 
when urged against the Conservative 
Statesman of England ; and indeed, if 
it were otherwise, and if I believed 
that the policy complained of, that of 
unlimited concession, resulted from a 
apts wish upon the part of Sir R. 

eel, and of the English Conservatives, 
to surrender the Irish Protestant insti- 
tutions, or any part of them, into the 
hands of their enemies, I should at 
once pronounce our case to be des- 
perate; inasmuch as no efforts of ours 
could avail to avert the certain and 
speedy demolition of all those establish- 
ments which afford security and en- 
couragement to the Protestant religion 
here, since I well know that the Irish 
Conservative representatives, in rela- 
tion to English and Scotch members 
of the legislature, stand not as one 
to fifteen—a position which renders 
us in parliament numerically impotent. 
But if, as may reasonably be supposed, 
Sir Robert Peel in reality, and in his 
secret heart, desires the support and 
permanence of the Protestant interest 
in Ireland, as mere political prudence, 
if no higher or more generous senti- 
ment should lead him to do, then, I 
say, there is a hope for us still. At 
least we have no right to condemn 
him as a political traitor, until we 
have fairly tried him ; nor any reason 
to despair of succeeding, until all the 
means of success have been applied to, 
and applied to in vain. Sir Robert 
Peel is a timid politician ;—every 
man with his eyes open, every man 
who knows any thing of the political 
history of that statesman, must be 
aware of that fact; and yet what do 
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we call upon him to do? Why to 
take a step which would require as 
much intrepid resolution and courage 
as ever fell to the lot of any British 
statesman ; that is, in an age of politi- 
eal encroachment upon the one hand, 
and of political concession upon the 
other, torun counter to both, in order 
to impede or to prevent those so called 
conciliatory measures, which the men 
most interested in» withholding them 
are willing to grant; and Englishman 
though he is, and with comparatively 
nothing to attach him to our land, in- 


vidiously to place himself between the 


Jrish Roman Catholics and the friendly 
eoncessions of their Protestant bre- 
thren. We dare not expect it; it is 
the duty of the Irish Conservative 
representatives, as the Irish Radical 
members have done, to state, to urge 
and to vote for the measures which 
they wait; and when they have done 
this, and done it with spirit and deter- 
mination, if Sir Robert Peel does not 
assume a more Protestant line of policy 
than that which he has hitherto pur- 
sued towards Ireland, then it is time 
to pronounce him a traitor; but in 
the mean time, until we have made 
such an appeal to the Conservatives of 
England, and given them and their 

ers such a fair opportunity of 
asserting their Protestant views re- 
specting this country, we must be con- 
tent, if there be treachery in the case, 
to impute it to ourselves ; for the duty 
of opposing anti-Protestant legislation 
for Ireland, much ‘of which has been 
effected with the consent of Conserva- 
tives, devolved in the first place upon 
our Protestant representatives, and in 
the next, in their default upon the 
Irish, Protestant constituencies. No 
doubt I have heard and read many and 
loud complaints spoken and written 

inst Protestant apathy; but mean- 
while it is a lamentable truth, that 
those who are foremost to denounce 
this political indolence are often, either 
owing to a want of station and influ- 
ence wholly unable to effect the refor- 
mation which they have so much at 
heart, or themselves too indolent by 
any active and judicious exertion to 
seek to remove the indolence which 
they sometimes eloquently and always 
justly condemn in others. 

It is a fact, that scarce an Irish Pro- 
testant is content with the large con- 
cessions which have been carried and 
Bropoeed, yet each man thinks that he 

quite enough if he grumbles to 


his neighbour, forgetting that although 
every Protestant in Ireland may thus 
mutter his discontent, no one but he 
into whose ear he has whispered it is 
one bit the wiser; such paltry and 
childish whimperings are worse than 
nothing; since they not only have 
our just complaints publicly and poli- 
tically, altogether unexpressed, but ac- 
custom us bitterly to murmur without 
seeking to redress; and seeing our real 
and strong, and what I may call our 
hereditary feelings and opinions wholly 
unrepresented, to hold it a sufficient 
protest against this monstrous anomaly 
to talk big, or dolorously or sagely to 
the man next our elbow. It is certain, 
then, that whatever question may arise 
as to what persons share with us the 
guilt of the cowardly and most perilous 
compromise, we ourselves are indubi- 
tably most criminal ; and as is univer- 
sally the case with those who, like us, 
have brought misfortunes upon them- 
selves, we seek with angry and unjust 
eagerness to fix the blame upon others. 
Now first to mention an example; 
take a case of recent occurrence upon 
which some public manifestation of 
Protestant feeling was strongly called 
for, I will instance the appointment of 
Lord Ebrington to the vice-royalty of 
Treland. When that appointment was 
first made known here, we, Protestants, 
were literally panic struck; dismay 
was in every face; it seemed that 
O’Connell’s prophecy was to be ful- 
filled; that his mandate was to be 
obeyed, and that our coming viceroy 
was selected as one, judging 4 all his 
former political career, and by every 
one of his votes and speeches, in the 
House of Commons, who was sure in 
his ministration here, to go to lengths 
far exceeding in unconstitutional and 
Anti-Protestant extravagance, even 
the policy of Lord Normanby ; we all 
regarded him as having engaged him- 
self by distinct and repeated declara- 
tions to the maintenance of agitation, 
and to the demolition of Protestant- 
ism; and yet impressed as we were 
with this appalling belief did we as a 
people in any one way, by protest, re- 
monstrance or petition make our fears 
or our wishes heard? And when Lord 
Lyndhurst, an Englishman, in the 
House of Peers endeavoured as far as 
in him lay to prevent Lord Ebring- 
ton’s appointment by clearly showin 

his complete unfitness for the office, di 

we the Irish Protestants in any way 
exhibit sympathy with his efforts, or 
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by any demonstration of our real sen- 
timents, by any declaration of our 
sense of the danger, and of the insult, 

rove to the English people that Lord 
Santars did not merely speak the 
words of faction, but the fears and the 
wishes of the Irish Protestant people ? 
Did we do any thing for these ends? 
Nothing. Weeks glided away between 
the announcement of the appointment 
and the arrival of Lord Ebrington ; 
and what were the fruits of this pre- 
cious season which should have 
abounded in spirited and decisive 
action? Three or four addresses to 
the Queen and houses of parliament, 
which were got up, nobody knows 
how, and received, nobody knows 
when. Thank God, what we so much 
dreaded has not been realised; but 
this has nothing to do with my argu- 
ment; it is enough for me that our 
fears were strong and just; and it is 
idle for us to point to most unexpected 
fair dealing, and altogether unhoped 
for moderation, exhibited after his as- 
sumption of office, in order to justify 
our criminal supineness before. 

Now by long experience, that is 
by frequent opportunities not unim- 
proved, for judging of their character, 
I know that the Irish Protestants are 
the very elements out of which a most 
energetic and united political party 
might be formed ; and it is melancholy 
to me to behold the materials of such 
a structure suffered year by year to 
decay, and as it were to drop piece- 
meal into dust. There is a sore dis- 
ease upon us, helplessness, apathy, 
insensibility; ‘ we have drunk of deadly 
wine ;”’ but the heart is still untouched 
by decay; the vital parts are sound ; 
this sickness is not unto death; there 
is a remedy at hand; it is obvious and 
indispensable ; it is organized confede- 
ration. Without it we have year after 
year been approaching ruin so fast 
that it is clear, if we go on as we have 
done much longer, we must prepare 
ourselves for utter spoliation. If we 
would save the boat before she drifts 
to the rapids, it is to be done by a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether. There must be neither panic, 
nor despair, nor indecision. Now in 
brief, what I say is this; the Irish 
Conservative members of parliament 
must act firmly and independently ; 
and upon all Irish questions affecting 
the temporalities of our religion, for 
the houses of parliament, thank God, 
can go no’ further; they must vote 
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like Protestants; and if they do, I 
think England will not desert us. Now, 
in order to their acting thus, no ordi. 
nary courage and firmness are requi- 
site; and certain it is that our repre. 
sentatives will never adopt that line of 
action unless we combine at home to 
see that our work is well done by those 
our representatives who are our ser- 
vants, or they have no calling. We must 
support them too by frequent public 
meetings; and we must make them 
thoroughly feel that they are account- 
able to us; and that where the inte. 
rests of our religion are at stake, cow- 
ardice is a crime. In order to make 
them valiant in parliament, we must 
frighten them a little at home, since 
the paradox is true, that men are cou- 
rageous through fear. Once more, 
what I say is this; it is absolutely and 
undeniably necessary that the English 
Conservatives support us. They never 
will do so, unless our Irish representa. 
tives do their duty first. They must 
speak boldly, vote faithfully, and if 
necessary, as the Irish Radicals, wisely 
in their generation did, stand for a 
time aloof from all parties. And in 
order to induce our representatives to 
act thus fearlessly and independently, 
we must be in a condition to support 
them by strong and public manifesta. 
tions of sympathy, publicly to canvas 
their conduct, and publicly to call them 
to account—in short we must be ina 
state of political organization. 

Now the war against Protestantism 
is by no means abated ; it is folly and 
falsehood to say so, and most dangerous 
to believe it. The Whigs indeed pre- 
tend to like Protestantism very well, 
and would, I dare say, suffer it to live 
if it cost them nothing; but Mr. 
O'Connell insists upon his instalments; 
and he must be paid. They treat our 
interests and our institutions very 
much as the Abyssinians do their 
oxen; cut a steak from the living 
animal and turn it out to graze; but 
at every incision, both blood and mus- 
cle are lost, and the operation if often 
repeated must kill the patient. 

I very often hear it said that our 
church establishment is safer than ever 
it was, and stands upon a surer basis. 
Now this is very plausible and in a pe- 
culiar and narrow sense perfectly true. 
The church is indeed much safer with 
respect to the assaults of popular vio- 
lence ; but popular violence is nothing, 
with a firm government to support us, 
we might set it always at defiance. 
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Our real, dangerous, deadly enemy is 
corrupt and insidious legislation ; and 
to its assaults I fear our church is 
much more exposed than ever. In its 
present form, its property wants the 
strong security it once possessed, great 
antiquity of institution and length of 
enjoyment; the burden has indeed 
been transferred from many to few; 
but it is laid upon shoulders unused to 
carry it. Pray God, that with the 
burden our aristocratic Janded pro- 
prietors, or any portion of them, take 
not up any conscientious scruples 
against “‘ state religions, or an admira- 
tion of the apostolic simplicity of the 
voluntary system.” Pray God, that 
their religion be so warm, and their 
sense of duty so strong, that the former 
may not grow cool and the latter fee- 
ble. There are few men so magnani- 
mous as graciously to regard the tax- 

therer, while they pay the tax. 

hat conscience is there so unelastic 
that may not be a little compressed 
this way or that by the weight of gold; 
and what political creeds can you find, 
with rare exceptions, that have not 
taken their shape or at least their 
complexion from interest ? 

Every year, some Protestant insti- 
tution is attacked, directly or indirectly, 
by the legislation of a Whig govern- 
ment; or by the intrigues of a whig 
archbishop ; our church, our corpora- 
tions, our college. In every struggle 
we lose more or less. We enter upon 
the combat in the attitude of retreat ; 
and it is no wonder if we are beaten 
back, A sophistical maxim is adopted 
asa political rule; and, day after day, 
we are told, that concessions may be 
made without compromise of princi- 
ples; and, with such a guide, it were 
strange if our party had not gone 
astray ; for, as a general maxim, the 
aphorism is grossly false. I will not 
inquire into its application to English 
politics, where the question at issue 
refers to speculative points of govern- 
ment; but, in Ireland, the matter is 
widely different; for the antagonists 
here are two religions, and no man 
can persuade me that I can wittingly 
transfer advantages and support from 
the true to the false one, without a sin 
against God and my conscience. 

But if our friends were resolved 
upon concession, they should have been 
very careful as to what they conceded. 
God grant, that they be not found to 
have acted like the conquered Antio- 
chus, who, at the desire of the Roman 
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general, Labeo, yielded to him half 
his fleet, and beheld his subtle foe ful- 
fil the contract by sawing each ship in 
two. God grant that, when the work 
is done, what remains to us be not 
found as worthless a remnant as the 
half ships of Antiochus, and that 
our experimentalizing physicians the 
Whigs, with the consent of our philo- 
sophical friends the Conservatives, 
may not be suffered to proceed from 
amputation to amputation, where onl 

the probed caustic were required, until 
they leave Protestantism, at length, 
nothing but a limbless, helpless, bleed- 
ing trunk, incapable alike of serving 
its friends, or of resisting its enemies, 
useless and expiring. Therule which 
I would lay down then, is this :—con- 
cession in English politics is not the 
same thing with concession in Irish 
politics ; for, though men may yield 
to one another in matters of specula- 
tion and expediency, and be worthy 
men after all; in matters of religion 
they cannot do so, without going near 
to be either hypocrites or apostates. I 
may mention now, in passing, a custom 
much in vogue at present among con- 
servative conceders, that of asserting 
upon questions affecting Protestantism, 
that sums of money have nothing to 
do with principles ; or, as Sir Robert 
Peel said, with general approbation, 
when speaking upon the Irish tithe- 
bill, substantially thus: that he would 
not resist the demand of increased edu- 
cation in the way of per centage, off 
the income of the Irish church, be- 
cause this involved no principle. Now, 
such a political maxim as this should 
be most carefully fenced and limited ; 
for what does O’Connell, in his con- 
struction of the oath, distinguishing 
between our religion and its tempora- 
lities, more than to assert that the ap- 
plication of sums of money is quite 
distinct from principles? And, why 
might not Sir Robert Peel have gone 
on to say, that if circumstances de- 
manded that the whole revenue of the 
Irish church should be reduced to a 
rent charge of four shillings per an- 
num ; that he was prepared to consent 
to that proposition, seeing that, ac- 
cording to his general rule, it involved 
no principle? Now, it seems to me 
to be perfectly clear to common sense, 
that whatever tends to weaken and to 
impoverish our Protestant institutions, 
does involve a principle—and a Popish 
principle, too—for, it is nothing that 
a Parliament asserts the principle that 
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nations, as well as individual men, 
should have their profession of faith, 
and that there should be an established 
religion, if they practically contradict 
that very principle, by refusing to the 
church a dsoeut subsistence. 

I find that I have already written 
more than I intended upon the conces- 
sion policy, which I much fear is 

lanting decay and deathin the heart of 
rish Protestantism, and I wish before 
I have done, to say a few words upon 
one most remarkable effect which that 
policy is rapidly prise upon the 
political feeling of Irish Protestants— 
an effect which is little noticed in the 
public prints, but which is strikingly 
obvious to all who have opportunities 
of observing the state of Protes- 
tant feelings here, and which may be 
conjectured even by those who have 
no other criterion than that afforded 
by the reports of the few public meet- 
ings which have taken place within 
the last four years—I mean the sudden 
and rapid growth of a spirit of nation- 
ality. Now I will confess that I look 
upon this unobserved symptom with 
alarm, knowing, as I do, that it has 
its rise in feelings of bitterness, and 
that it indicates a suspicion as to the 
intentions of England. The Protes- 
tants of Ireland, as I remember them 
formerly, were wont completely to 
identify their hopes and safety with 
the permanence of the British con- 
nexion; they used to regard England 
as their sure friend and powerful pro- 
tector through every trial and every 
danger, and this mutual relation of 
protection and dependence engendered 
a gratitude and affection bordering 
upon enthusiasm. Protestant Ireland 
was virtually a part of England, but 
the case is very different now—Pro- 
testantism in Ireland has been sorely 
tried, beset on all sides, is still assailed, 
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and England has not only afforded it 
no succour, but has been sometimes 
consenting to its wroyggs, and often 
foremost in inflicting them. A bitter 
anti-Protestant government, and an 
opposition which ‘“‘yieldingly resist” 
have brought our interests here to a 
low ebb. All that can be said is that 
they have not dared actually to lay the 
axe to the root of the tree, but I fear 
much they have barked it, and that it 
will slowly but surely wither, and its 
place know it no more. 

There is among us a feeling that 
confidence has been betrayed, and 
violated, and just expectations bitterly 
disappointed, and the consequence is 
that gratitude and affection and trust 
are at an end. And let England 
beware, for if she annihilates esta. 
blished Protestantism in Ireland, | 
greatly fear that the repeal of the 
union is not far off. In sacrificing the 
attachments of the Protestants of this 
country, England has destroyed 4 
principle which has again and again, 
in times of sore difficulty and danger, 
secured her interest in Soden entire 
and unshaken; a bulwark which pa- 
pist treason conld never sap, and 
which popish violence could never 
overwhelm. 

I have written more than I intended 
at starting, and very likely more than 
you desired—my thoughts have been 
thrown together with very little order, 
less art, and no disguise, yet I dispatch 
this letter with a confidence that you 
will make all needful allowances, 
thinking it the duty of a good citizen 
to speak out, whatever his experience 
or observation suggests may be useful, 
though like me he wants the power 
to express himself with grace or ele- 
gance., 

I am your Protestant brother, 
A YEOMAN oF THE NorTH. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
NO. IL—A BROTHER OF THE BRUSH. 


I am a portrait painter, and, strictly speaking, only a portrait painter. It has 
very seldom been my choice to employ my pencil on any subject excepting the 
“human face divine,” to me the most interesting of all studies. Landscape and 
animals 1 have never painted, save as adjuncts to some principal figure ; and 
fancy groups I have never attempted, unless all the faces introduced were por- 
traits. But whilst confining myself almost entirely to one branch of art, be it 
known to you, gentle reader, that I am fully capable of enjoying and appreci- 
ating the triumphs of genius in other paths than mine, and my taste has been 
not unfrequently appealed to, when my more wealthy friends have been desirous 
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of enriching their mansions with pictures. 
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These may seem unimportant mat- 


ters to descant upon ; but slight circumstances often lead to great results, and 
by their means I once met with an adventure so full of the romance of real life, 
that I deem it worthy of a place amongst these records of the past. 


My friend, Sir Philip Borrodaile, 
shortly after his union with the fair 
Eleanor Armstrong, called upon me 
one morning, to request that I would 
accompany him to the street 
gallery, to assist him in the selection 
of two or three pictures, which were 
wanted to complete the furniture of his 
splendid dining room. 

«I know but little of pictures my- 
self,” said he, “but Eleanor dotes on 
them, and I am sure I owe it to the 
company of painters to encourage 
them by every means in my power.” 

To the gallery we proceeded ac- 
cordingly, and commenced a search 
for such pictures as my friend wished 
to purchase. Three were soon fixed 
upon—my share in the choice being 
rather a negative thing ; for clever as 
they certainly were, they were not 
quite what I should have selected, if 
left to my own judgment. “ A Scotch 
terrier,” by one of the first animal 

inters of the day, Sir Philip fell in 
be with at first sight, because of the 
resemblance it bore to a favourite dog 
of his own, which had died a few weeks 
before. “A party of Dutch boors” 
were purchased, because they were so 
amusing ; and a large fruit piece con- 
cluded the trio, because, as Sir Philip 
remarked, “nothing could be more 
suitable for a dining-room.” But still 
a fourth was wanting to complete the 
required number, and as I saw my 
friend casting an eye towards the re- 
presentation of some nameless battle, 
simply because it accorded in size with 
those already chosen, I drew him away 
towards a picture which had all along 
attracted my attention, and which, 
whilst it was nearly of the proper di- 
Mensions, was far more tasteful in 
design than the battle aforesaid. 

On examination I found that this 
work was not particularly well finished ; 
but I was pleased with the poetical 
light and warmth, the freedom of out- 
line, the stamp of natural genius that 
pervaded it. There could be no ques- 
tion but that the artist, whoever he 
was, had the root of excellence strong 
Within him, though it might lack suf- 
ficient cultivation. The subject was 
“an Italian vintage scene,” as we found 
by reference to the catalogue; and 
certainly the painting told its own 
story without words. A_ beautiful 


peasant girl had just reached her 
cottage door, and was reclining in a 
languid attitude on the turf before it. 
A large basket of grapes rested on the 
ground beside her, and an infant slum- 
bered on her knees. Behind her 
leaned a youth of eighteen or twenty, 
who was twisting a few vine leaves 
amongst her dark curls. She was 
raising one hand as if to put aside those 
tresses, and her eyes were uplifted with 
an expression of the deepest and most 
overflowing tenderness I ever saw in 
or out of a picture. But the most 
striking feature of the whole, was the 
appearance of the young man, whose 
features and dress were genuinely and 
evidently English. I felt that the 
picture had a history. Perhaps the 
very thing that fixed my attention so 
lovingly upon it, was the conviction 
that at once entered my mind that here 
were portraits. Sir Philip did not seem 
particularly taken with the object of 
my admiration. I assured him that 
Lady Borrodaile would be delighted 
with it; but still his eye obstinately 
wandered towards the battle piece. At 
last he consented to suspend his choice 
till. his lady’s opinion could be taken ; 
and directions were given, that while 
“sold” should be marked on the three 
positively chosen, the “ Italian vintage 
scene,” and its gaudy rival should not 
be disposed of, without due notice 
being given to me or my friend. 

I had observed that an elderly man, 
of very prepossessing appearance, had 
several times lingered near us during 
our perambulation of the rooms, and 
though there was not the least of im- 
pertinent curiosity or obtrusiveness in 
his manner, I could not but see that 
he was in some way interested in our 
decision. He always kept in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Italian scene,” 
and though as we came near it again 
and again he withdrew his eyes from 
us, and seemed totally absorbed in the 
perusal of a catalogue, I was sure he 
wished to hear what we said—sure 
that our choice was a matter of mo- 
ment to him. Once, when I was ad- 
vising that my favourite should be at 
any rate purchased, I caught his clear 
blue eye fixed on me with the most 
intense eagerness ; but the moment he 
perceived that I noticed it, he turned 
very red, and rolling up his catalogue, 
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retreated to the farther end of the 
room. He came near us no more, but 
we passed him as we were leaving the 
gallery, and as the door closed, a heavy 
sigh reached my ears, I was sure it 
came from the old man behind us, 

All day that old man hawnted my 
memory—his tall, slight figure, his 
thin, grey hair, bie threadbare gar- 
ments, hie one eager look of prying 
interest, 1 could wot account for this 
unless he were the painter of the pic- 
ture. If he were, he must be in wreat 
need; his pale faee, bis emaciated 
form, his shabby habiliments, all gave 
colour to the supposition; and if he 
were in distress * | wet fled this 
out,” thought 1; “my means are but 
small, but whether Sir Philip buys his 
pictare or not, a brother of the brush 
must not starve,” 

The next day, accompanied by Lady 
Borrodaile, we re-visited the gallery, 
Our fair companion was pleased with 
the picture, yet she wished the pur- 
chase delayed for a day or two. 

“I should wish to visit some other 
exhibition first, Philip,” said she, * and 
see if there be any thing that I like 
better, for you know this last chosen 
picture ia to be mine. | may seem 
very capricious, Mr. Ashley,” she con- 
tinued, turning to me, “but I really 
cannot relinquish my womanly privilege 
of turning over a whole warehouse of 
goods before 1 buy.” 

She langhed hghtly as she spoke, 
and I could not blame her, but yet 
my thoughts turned involuntarily to 
the poor painter. I made some excuse 
to part with my friends at the door of 
the gallery, and returned again when 
they had lett me, for there was a strange 
restless curiosity awakened in my mind 
about the picture and its master. I 
inquired from the attendants if they 
knew any thing about Mr. Hamilton— 
such was his name—but the only in- 
formation I could obtain was, that he 
had no other picture there—that he 
was exceedingly anxious about the sale 
of this, and was in the habit of coming 
almost daily to know if it were dis- 
posed of. Before I had concluded my 
questions, the object of them entered, 
and on seeing me, cast a hasty glance 
towards his solitary picture. Alas! 
it did not yet bear the ticket an- 
nouncing its sale, and, turning away, 
he sank rather than sat down on one 
of the benches, where, resting his 
elbows on his knees, he buried his 
face in his hands. I was certain that 





he had tears of disappointment to hide 
at that moment. 

I leh the gull ry and proceeded 
slowly along the streets, my mind 
full of my poor brother artist, who | 
now felt certain was labouring under 
some heavy distress, 1 blamed myself 
that I had not overcome the paltry 
scruples of caution and custom, and at 
once addressed him, as one who could 
sympathise in bis sorrows, and who 
was ready to afford him what small 
aid my means would allow, 

* It is not too late, even now,” sald 
I, half aloud, and | began to retrace 
my steps. At that moment my atten. 
tion was attracted by a loud ery! 
raised my eves, and saw the people 
running towards the end of the street, 
where a crowd had collected by the 
time I reached it. With almost 
prophetic kuowledge of the trah, | 
foreed my way into the centre of the 
mob,and there extended on the ground, 
in a deep swoon, lay the unfortanate 
Hamilton, Putting aside the throng 
as I best could, and repelling the 
assicduities of one very busy geutleman 
of doubtful aspect. who was anxious to 
search the pockets of the sufferer for 
a card of iim I directed a coach 
to be called, and having placed Mp, 
Hamilton therein, 1 conveyed ‘im io 
my own residence, which was at no 
great distance. He speedily gave 
signs of returning animation, and when 
he was established on the sola in my 
apartment, a glass of wine and water 
soon restored him so far as to enable 
him to raise his head and thank me 
for my care. 

“Lam better now, I shall be quite 
able to walk presently,” he feebly reite- 
rated ; but the attempt was vain, and 
he sunk down aguin. 

“ Do not try to move yet, sir,” said 
T, “you are much too weak to leave 
your seat at present; rest here awhile, 
und believe me you are most welcome 
to any little kindness that it is in my 
power to show you.” 

He pressed my hand gratefully, and 
then, leaning his head on the sofa, 
burst into tears, and wept like a child, 
A few words did not suffice to tell his 
story, but they were enough to enlist 
all my pity on his side, and to make 
me unxious to do him service, He 
was old und feeble—he lived in a poor 
street about half a mile off—he was in 
the extremity of poverty, and had a 
sick grandchild@he had looked forward 
to the sale of the picture, so often 
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named, as his only remaining hope of 
succout. Hitherto be had been diss 
appotuted, aud on allempuing to return 
home that day, had fainted—I strongly 
suspected more from want of sustenance 
than fatigue. 

All this | gathered in a few minutes, 
and as soon as he was sufficiently re- 
covered, | accompanied him to bis 
lodgings, We ascended two or three 
fichts of stairs, cach narrower and 
dirtier than the one below it, and 
there in a garret, | found, was the 

inter's home, Scraps of canvass, half 

wished drawings, (very inferior, as I 
saw at a glance, to the picture in the 
exhibition.) were scattered about the 
room, An old tent bedstead, entirely 
despoiled of its hangings, and furnished 
only with a wretched mattrass, stood 
on ove side, and a bundle of straw, 
partly covered with a small coarse rug, 
occupied a corner, But there was 
ove jewel—one glorious feature in that 
wretched scene, which shed a halo of 
beauty and romance even over that 
poor chamber, and made it seem a fit 
abode for the very spirit of poetry. 
This was a young girl of about fifieen 
years old, who, reclining on a wooden 
settle near the small window—slept! 
Yes—amidst all the desolation of the 
scene—amidst the pressure of her sor- 
rows, (for the tears might still be traced 
where they had dried on her cheeks,) 
she slept!—the beautiful image of 
Christian peace in the midst of a cold 
and persecuting world. Her lips were 
slightly parted, aud her breathing short 
and quick ; her brow was pale and 
pure as marble, but one little crimson 
spot on each cheek told “of the foe 
that worked within,” and her white, 
shrunken hand hung powerless by her 
side, almost transparent in its exceeding 
thinness, But her hair! Never have 
1 seen such masses, such wreaths of 
deep golden hair as those which hung, 
half uneurled, in heavy, damp waves 
round her face and shoulders! The 
string that shouid have confined it 
had evidently been unfastened as she 
stirred in her slumbers, and all that 
oceun of hair was falling around her, 
bright, rich, unseathed by the illness 
that was evidently consuming her life. 
I have known one other instance in 
which the hair of a consumptive patient 
seemed to grow more luxuriantly than 
inhealth—probably drawing its strength 
from the very vitals of the sufferer— 
and never but one. All this was 
impressed on my mind in a faw mo- 

Vor, XIV, 


ments, and Hamilton goi to the 
side of the invalid en edehonsd. 
With a low, sweet vowe, and some- 
what of a foreign accent, she inquired 
“ Why he had been away so long, and 
it the pictare” —— She used, ut che 
saw a stranger, and fixed on me a look 
so sweet, to plaintive, that kt clang to 
my mind for | soe after, 

“ You are felmt, my Moedeline,” entd 
Hamilton, as he assisted her to rise— 
“faint and week, bat Ged has be 
we, see here’—and he showed her a 
certain colin which | hed javt de 
posited in bie hand. © You shall have 
nourishment-— medicine, deerest—soon, 
very soon,” 

This was nee as Wf for 
her car alone, but | caught every 
word. 

“1 have not wanted,” said the poor 
girl; “1 was weak, and faint, and 
sinfully sad an hour ago, but I have 
slept, and angels have come to me 
with pleasant dreams, and now I am 
quite strong and well,” 

And she smiled, such a smile as a 
ministering spirit might wear when 
assuming the office of a comforter to 
some sorrowing mortal, Then fol- 
lowed a scene of temporary joy and 
relief, which it gladdened my very soul 
to witness. Oh, ye who have more 
wealth at your disposal in a single 
year than I ever possessed in my 
whole life, and who yet are in want 
of an excitement and emotion, seek 
out the abodes of the sick, the poor, 
the wretched, and see how much 
happiness to others, and, above all, 
to yourselves, may be purchased for 
a single sovercign! 

The story of Hamilton's life was 
now told. He was the son of a 
country artist, a struggling man, who 
had never risen to any eminence in 
his profession, but who had managed 
to “make a living,” as the phrase goes, 
for himself and his family by pourtraying 
the effigies of the boors who surrounded 
him, occasionally copying a picture for 
the squire, and, when other work was 
scarce, touching up and remodelling the 
sign-posts for a dozen miles round, To 
his son he bequeathed little, except a 
talent for painting, some degrees supe- 
rior to his own, but still not of the kind 
that is likely to bring its possessor much 
fame or profit. He married early, and 
somewhat imprudently, but his wife 
died a few years after their union, 
leaving him one only child, a son. 
That son was, indeed, a genius. The 
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light which, in descending, had passed 
by his ancestors, leaving them but a 
faint reflection of its glories, seemed to 
settle in full and perfect lustre on the 
head of George Hamilton. Even in 
early childhood its emanations were 
apparent in the bold and beautiful 
sketches that were the produce of his 
untaught pencil. In like manner was 
the love and pride of his father’s heart 
concentrated on him. Once he had 
felt some faint aspiration for fame on 
his own account, but this was all 
merged in an absorbing thirst for the 
glory of his son. Poor as he was, 
he resolved to submit to every possible 
sacrifice that might promotethe cultiva- 
tion of his child’s talent, and converting 
his little property into money, he de- 
parted for Italy, resolved, by privation, 
and toil, and self-devotion, to procure 
for the youth those advantages which 
a residence on the continent alone 
affords. One trait of this mighty love 
and unselfish ambition must be told :-— 
He actually bound himself to grind 
colours, and perform the most menial 
offices for a celebrated painter in Rome, 
in return for lessons bestowed upon his 
gifted son. He who so loved his art 
himself—who had once even hoped to 
attain some excellence in it, gave up 
all, and became a very servant for the 
sake of that son of his heart. 

Years rolled on, and found the 
father contentedly labouring in the 
very drudgeries of his profession, and 
the son still promising to excel in its 
highest walks. He designed and exe- 
cuted several small pictures, which 
were advantageously disposed of, and 
the father began to see the reward of 
his self-denying love in the dawning 
excellence of his son. But George 
Hamilton, unfortunately, was not of 
a temperament to persevere patiently 
in a course of steady, pains-taking im- 
provement. He had submitted to the 
trammels of a tutor so long, because 
mighty and glorious creations were 
swelling in his soul, which he lacked 
the power of pouring forth on canvass. 
No sooner did he attain this power to 
a moderate degree, than, with the self- 
confidence which is so often the at- 
tendant upon high talent, he imagined 
he had no more to learn, and that 
genius, rich and vivid as his own, 
could need no farther training. At 
nineteen he married an orphan Italian 
girl, without any dower but her beauty 
and her virtues; and dearly as futher 
and son both loved her, she could not 
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but be a serious burden on finances so 
slender as theirs. Another year saw 
a farther addition to their cares, in the 
shape of a little girl, who was named 
“ Madeline” after her mother. Young 
Hamilton continued to paint, but, alas! 
not to improve. The few English at 
Rome, who had purchased his pictures 
at first as an encouragement to rising 
genius, either left the city, or were 
attracted to the studio of some newer 
artist. fle was naturally of a roving 
and restless disposition, and he now 
imagined that if he were in England, 
the land of his birth, he should more 
than realize his dreams of fame and 
fortune. He left his family in Italy, 
and came to England, where, before 
he had time to make trial of his suc. 
cess, a violent fever hurried him to the 
grave. 

For weeks his relatives remained in 
ignorance of his death. They learned 
it at last through the medium of 
an English paper, which found its 
way into Mr. Hamilton’s hands. His 
daughter-in-law was near her confine- 
ment, and the shock of the tidings 
proved too much for her. She gave 
birth to a still-born child, and expired 
in a few hours afterwards, 

Poor Hamilton was now utterly 
desolate. The loss of his son had 
crushed his pride and hope for ever, 
but the death of his beloved daughter 
was almost a more distressing stroke, 
He was left a stranger in a strange 
land, without resources, and with an 
infant grand-daughter dependent on 
him for support. He gathered to- 
gether his few remaining effects, and 
was on the eve of leaving Italy, 
determining to make his way, if pos- 
sible, to England, and, consigning his 
little charge to the care of some public 
charity, lay down his lonely head and 
die. But circumstances occurred which 
changed his plans. 

On the very day before that on 
which he intended to leave his resi- 
dence, the carriage of the Marchesa 
di V broke down before his door. 
Its fair inmate sought refuge beneath 
his roof—was charmed with the beauty 
of his grandchild—drew from him the 
outline of his story—and, with the 
quick decision of a rich, young, and 
self-willed woman, determined on taking 
his future fortunes into her own keep- 
ing. On the day which was to have 
witnessed the beginning of their pilgri- 
mage to England, Hamilton and bis 
Madeline were rolling in the carriage 
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of the Marchesa towards her splendid 
villa near Florence. 


And for ten years Madeline’s life 
was like a dream of fairy land. The 
Marchesa was married to a man of 
calm, almost stern manners, who, whilst 
he allowed his lovely wife to do pretty 
much as she pleased, never troubled 
himself to make any very extraordinary 
manifestations of attachment to her. 
She was, moreover, childless, and she 
made this little orphan the recipient 
of the overflowings of her warm and 
passionate nature, her liberal gifts, her 
pent-up affections. Strange that one so 
affectionate should have been scarcely 
amiable! She loved Madeline because 
she was beautiful and returned her 
love; and, moreover, early showed 
herself the possessor of a brilliancy 
and diversity of talent most remarkable 
in a child. Of Hamilton she soon 
got tired. He had not depth enough 
or genius enough to interest her long; 
she had taken him as a pendant to her 
«little cherub,” as she called Madeline, 
and soon began to account him an 
incumbrance. Not like a happy dream 
did his ten years pass away, but in the 
endurance of slights and neglect that 
amounted to insult. In Madeline’s 
presence, indeed, open unkindness was 
forborne, and /o her he never com- 
plained—with her he tried to seem 
cheerful and happy, and for her dear 
sake he bore all that was to be borne, 
for she was the last tie of earth around 
his heart, and he felt he could not 
voluntarily leave her. 


Ten years of loving dependence and 
nearly unruffled happiness to the one ; 
ten years of smiling but bitter endu- 
rance to the other, and they were once 
more nearly destitute. ‘The Marchesa 
died suddenly, and before she had time 
to make permanent provision for her 
a The Marchese bemoaned 

er loss for three months, endured the 
presence of her dependants for three 
months more, and then brought home 
another bride with a tribe of relations. 
A few days afterwards he placed a 
small purse of gold in Hamilton’s hand, 
and politely intimated that he must 
seek aresidence elsewhere. Madeline 
had permission to remain if she pleased, 
but she felt it was impossible to do so 
if she were to be separated from her 
grandfather. For the Marchese she 
had never felt any affection. His 
second wife was a cruel, proud piece 
of still life, and Madeline had sense 





enough to see the misery of such a 
position as her's must be if she staid. 
They left Florence, therefore—like 
our first parents, “the world was all 
before them where to choose,” and 
they naturally chose to go to England. 
They bent their course towards Hamil- 
ton’s native town, for there he trusted 
he might yet obtain a subsistence by 
the exercise of his long neglected art. 
He was doomed to be disappointed. 
Twenty years had raised his birth- 
place from an insignificant to a wealthy 
town, the seat of a thriving manufac- 
ture. His old connections were dead 
or dispersed, and other painters had 
arisen, enough not only to fill his place, 
but to starve in their own. He quitted 
H in despair, and went to Lon- 
don, for he felt that in that great mart 
he was most likely to obtain a livin 
by the exercise of some humble brane 
of his calling. Moreover, there Made- 
line, skilled as she was in all pretty 
works and womanly accomplishments, 
might be able to contribute something 
towards their support. For two years 
longer they struggled on. Hamilton 
obtained humble but constant employ- 
ment as repairer to a picture dealer, 
and Madeline, flying to the usual re- 
sources of lady-like females in distress, 
made some little additions to their 
finances, by the sale of embroidery, 
&c. But her health began to fail— 
she could no longer bend much over 
her work—there were sickly mists in 
her eyes when she gazed intently on 
her muslin or canvas—there was a dull 
constant aching at her chest, and fre- 

uent stitches in her side—there were 
faintings that made her suddenly dro 
her needle, and fall back exhausted. 
Anon she grew pale, and there and 
then came the short gasping cough, 
and the daily recurring hectic of the 
check, and the drenching night perspi- 
ration. How could Hamilton doubt 
with what fiend her constitution was 
silently wrestling, with the certainty of 
being finally the conquered? Their 
main resource, the employment fur- 
nished by the picture dealer, was at 
this time suspended, in consequence of 
some embarrassment in his affairs, and 
they were almost pennyless. Hamilton 
declared that this was by far the most 
trying time of his life. He had barely 
the means of procuring bread for their 
daily sustenance, and poor Madeline’s 
case called not only for this, but for 
comforts and luxuries which it was im- 
possible to obtain for her. 
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How often had the poor painter 
stood by a shop where were stored the 
delicacies of daily purchase by the rich, 
and felt the bitterness of his poverty in 
full, when he thought of her who had 
been reared in a palace, and for whom 
he was now unable to procure one 
morsel of that tempting food, that 
might have stimulated her sickly ap- 
petite! How especially did the sight 
of piles of costly fruit, exposed for sale 
in windows or markets, almost drive 
him mad, when he thought of his in- 
ability to procure one handful to cool 
her feverish lips! How the warm 
garments and rich furs in the fashion- 
able shops made him think of her thin 
clothing, and the coming on of the 
winter. 

One resource was left, and only one. 
Amidst the changes of their fortune 
Hamilton had still preserved a painting 
by his son—one of his master-pieces. 
It was the “vintage scene” spoken of in 
the early part of this narrative, and was- 
peculiarly dear to the old man, as con- 
taining portraits of his son, his son's 
wife, and their infant daughter. Through 
the interest of an artist with whom he 
mate some slight acquaintance, a place 
was procured for it in the gallery where 
I first saw it; and day after day did 

oor Hamilton attend there in the vain 
Soe that it might sell. The result has 
been seen; it led to my introduction 
to Hamilton, and, I trust, to much 
more comfort than the mere price of 
his picture could have purchased. 

When Lady Borrodaile heard this 
tale of distress, (which my readers may 
be assured reached her early on the 
next day,) her self-reproach for having 
unconsciously caused the artist a con- 
tinuance of suspeuse and anxiety, was 
beyond all bounds. She instantly sent 
to secure the picture ; and in less than 
two hours from her acquaintance with 
Hamilton’s history, she was seated be- 
side the suffering Madeline, and with 
the care of a mother, and the tender- 
ness of a dear sister, was inquiring into 
her wants, and making arrangements 
for their ample supply. She would 
not allow the invalid to remain another 
night in an unwholesome and comfort- 
less lodging, but removed her to her 
own house, and procured instant medi- 
cal attendance for her, In a few days 
more she established Madeline at a 
small villa near Richmond, the property 
of Sir Philip, deeming that quietness 
and fresh air,might do much for her. 
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Here she visited her almost daily ; and 
surrounded by every comfort, tended 
constantly by her grandfather, and 
watched over by her benefactress, the 
poor patient appeared for a while to 
revive. She certainly grew stronger 
and the painter and Lady Borrodaile 
flattered themselves she would recover, 
But there was still the hollow cough 
and the often flushed cheek ; and [| 
who had anxiously watched overa simi. 
lar case before, knew too well there was 
nothing to hope. 


It was a lovely day in the early 
spring—one of the first warm days 
of the season. The roots of the old 
trees were tufted with primroses, and 
the river, bankful from recent ruins, 
glided brightly and majestically on in 
the pure sunshine—the whole face of 
nature was full of life and gladness, 
Lady Borrodaile and myself had driven 
down to the villa, as we frequently 
did, and found our gentle patient 
enjoying the sweet spring air and 
sunshine. She was sitting on a bench 
placed on the sunny side of the lawn, 
and her grandfather was beside her, 
He was reading to her from a small 
volume, which, as we drew nearer, we 
found was the New Testament. He 
paused as we approached, but she did 
not perceive us, “ Read that again,” 
said she, in her low, sweet voice—* for, 
oh! it does me good!” We motioned 
to him not to mention our presence, 
and softly drew nearer to listen, Sud- 
denly he stopped—an exclamation of 
terror burst from his lips—Lady Berro- 
daile sprung forward and caught Made- 
line on her arm just us she was sliding 
from her seat. There was a deadly 
paleness on her brow, but a sweet 
smile on her lips. She closed her 
eyes—her hand fell powerless by her 
side—she shivered slightly, and all was 
over! 


Never, in life or in death, have I 
looked on any thing so lovely as 
Madeline Hamilton immediately after 
her spirit had departed, There was 
not yet the rigidity and chilliness 
which so soon follows in the track 
of death, and converts the dearest 
and the loveliest to a thing for awe 
and wonder. Never shall I forget 
the perfect repose, the ineffable grace 
of her attitude, as she lay for a few 
minutes on the rustic bench—her small 
hand drooping by her side—her lips 
slightly open—her forehead so smooth 
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and still! Long did that form and 
face haunt me with their solemn quiet 
beauty; and even vet, they olttimes 
arise before me, with a vividness and 
reality which ‘ew memories possess. 
Hamilton was a lonely man from 





Amonec the many who have exerted 
themselves in the walks of Irish lite- 
rature, by giving to the public, local and 
characteristic details of its peasantry, 
there are three who have more emirfently 
distinguished themselves, and these 
three are Irish ladies—namely, Miss 
Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, and Mrs. 
§. UC. Hall. They have not only by 
their amusing and instructive details of 
Irish manners, coutributed to the plea- 
sure and information of the present age ; 
but their books will probably go down 
to posterity as standard works on the 
subject. 

Miss Edgeworth is so well known to 
the public, and her writings have been 
so universally and extensively circu- 
lated, that it would appear superfluous 
now to notice them ; but even at “ the 
eleventh hour” we cannot pass the op- 
portunity of contributing our mecd of 
praise to our excellent countrywoman. 
At a time when the character of the 
poor Irishman was derided as the pro- 
per butt of ridicule and contempt; when 
like the Bredalbane district in feudal 
times, “it was fair ground for every 
man to harry ;’—when on the stuge it 
was made the common representative 
and standard for everything that was 
base, stupid, and blundering, unre- 
deemed by a single trait of moral or 
intellectual good; when sentiments 
were put into his heart which he never 
thought, and phraseology coined for his 
mouth which he never uttered; when 
he became the clown of the theatre, 
and every new insult to him was ap- 
plauded by the ignorant and prejudiced 
audience as a fair and just represen- 
tation ; when natives themselves adopt- 
ed the deception and pandered to the 
taste of “ the town,” and Farquhar and 
others assumed to themselves liberties 
in misrepresenting their countrymen, 
which it was said none but fellow- 
countrymen would dare to take; in 
the midst and mist of this prejudice, 
we believe Miss Edgeworth was the 
first to step forward, aud do justice to 
her poor countrymen, and represent 
them such as they really are. ‘The 
faults of her characters are so redeemed 
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that hour. All that could be done 
to alleviate his sorrow was done by 
kind and sympathising friends. But 
it was too late—* his occupation was 
gone.” In six months we laid the poor 
painter by the side of Madeline. 






by their good and kindly qualities, 
their deviations from English modes of 
speech are so enlivened by native wit 
and humour, their bulls are found to be 
so epigrammatic, and their exagge- 
rations such poetical and classical 
images, that it may be said our fair 
authoress not only stemmed but turned 
the tide of popular opinion ; and, in 
the language of a celebrated critic of 
the day, caused a hitherto despised 
race to be not only loved but admired 
and respected in the world. 

To these high claims, however, to 
our approbation and applause, there are 
drawbacks which we would not notice, 
did not our respect for truth and our 
impartiality as critics compel us reluc- 
tantly to do it. With the highest and 
purest strain of moral feeling, there 
seems no trace of religious impressions 
in her writings. We do not expect or 
require that all works of fiction should 
be vehicles for conveying revealed 
truth, nor that all characters in them 
should be like the “ Fool of Quality,” 
or “Celebs in search of a Wife,” 
knights-errant in the cause of reve- 
lation, and run tilting against every 
man whom they think not so zealous as 
themselves; but we do affirm that a 
sense and feeling of a thing so sacred 
and indispensable should pervade 
works like hers, and the motives of 
actions should seem to be referred to 
it, though not expressly declared or 
openly or ostentatiously put forward. 
As of religious men, so itis of religious 
authors, there is a scriousness in the 
conversation of the one and in the 
writings of the other, which never 
damps or restrains cheerfulness or hi- 
larity, but indicates, by external marks 
not to be mistaken, the deep-seated 
impression of the mind. When the 
one is not to be perceived, we are apt 
to imagine the other is uot to be found, 
on the well-known aphorism, De nen 
existentibus et non apparentibus eadem 
est ratio. Far be it from us to apply 
this to our dear countrywoman, whose 
genius and high qualities in other 
respects we udmire on this side of 
idolatry. We believe her religious 
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convictions are as deep as her moral 
impressions are pure ; still we greatly 
regret that the contrary has been said 
and still more that is not in our power 
effectually to refute it. 

Next in order comes Lady Morgan, 
and it is but justice to her to say, that 
from her earliest age, she has wielded 
her pen in defence of her unfortunate 
country, and Sidney Owenson in the 
dawn of life, was well known as a 
writer in defence of Irish character, 
long before she obtained a husband and 
atitle. Her line, however, was very 
different indeed from that of her pre- 
decessor, and her Irish characters with 
many traits of general resemblance, 
had something peculiarly her own. 
Early imbibing the new doctrines of 
the French Revolution, with an unhappy 
innate taste for politics, all her works 
are tinted, we had better say stained, 
with these colours. She became the 
Jacobin of female writers in Ireland, 
and treated the received notions both on 
moral and religious subjects with equal 
disregard. Her “Saint Clair” is a 
revival of “ La Nouvelle Heloise,” and 
her “Glorvina” is a wild Irish girl, 
such as we trust has few parallels in 
our country. Either from ignorance 


or carelessness, she confounds the first 
principles of right and wrong, and 
softens down some of the most pro- 
fligate characters and indecent writers 


of the French school into amiable 
“roués” or witty “savaus.” It is 
in our own recollection what a sensa- 
tion she excited, when she first pro- 
mulgated those opinions in Ireland. 
Instead of regarding them as the light 
and thoughtless effusion of a young and 
giddy female, who meant no more than 
to amuse, she was magnified into some 
portentous and powerful engine of 
wickedness, destined to upturn the 
foundations of society. Old Giffard 
led the way, and the whole posse 
comitatus of the Quarterly followed. 
It was amusing to see those “potent, 
grave, and reverend seigneurs,” with 
staves and stones, running after the 
light and airy insect, as it flitted about, 
with its spangled and glittering wings, 
sipping sweets and bitters from every 
flower. “Knock her down,” says one, 
—*tear her to pieces,” says another— 
“trample her in the gutter,” says a 
third—and they left no means untried 
for the purpose. She was an “impious 
worm,” a “ profligate reptile,” even her 
person became the butt of these un- 
manly critics, and there was no weapon 
of attack unused, which fear or rage 
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could supply. *Tis true our sprightly, 
careless ludi gave some occasion for 
this ; but we cannot see the wisdom, 
as she says herself, of “breaking a 
butterfly upon a wheel,” or giving con. 
sequence to things which, if left to 
themselves, would expire by their own 
insignificance. Notwithstanding these 
aids of notoriety, they are now, after 
a few years forgotten, as if they never 
had been. 

With respect to her sketches of Irish 
character, they deserve to survive the 
oblivion of her politics and opinions, 
We dwell with pleasure on her wit, 
her humour, her inimitable drollery, 
her quick and keen perception of cha- 
racter, her singular felicity of de- 
scription, and her fecundity of invent- 
ing fictitious details; and wherever 
democracy and scepticism do not peep 
out, we know no one better desery- 
ing our meed of praise. We would, 
instance her “ O'Donnel” as one of 
the most excellent among our standard 
novels. The Sketches of men, man- 
ners, and scenes in Ireland are admi- 
rable; and we know not where to find 
amore correct and interesting picture 
of an Irish gentleman, struggling with 
adverse fortune, than she has painted in 
her hero. His high honour, deep sen- 
sibility, stern independence, and warm 
benevolence, are such as we assent to 
with our whole heart. He is as gentle 
as he is spirited, as sincere as he is 
kind, as candid as he is courteous. He 
deplores the unfortunate state of his 
own country, but he detracts not from 
the generosity, sympathy, and noble 
qualities of his English friends. He is 
not the coarse, rude, turbulent, cun- 
ning, selfish demagogue, which we re- 
member Miladi once eulogised as the 
beau ideal of an Irishman ; her O’Don- 
nel is not her O’Connell. But we are 
not writing a review of her works, but a 
brief notice of her literary character. 
We dismiss her, therefore, with Ben 
Jonson's declaration of Shakespeare : 
“ He said he never blotted out a line— 
would he had blotted out a thousand.” 

OF the third and last lady of our ca- 
tegory, and the immediate subject of 
our consideration, we have now to 
speak. Mrs, S. C. Hall holds an in- 
termediate position between the repu- 
tation of her predecessors. With a 
mind apparently not so stored, or a 
capability of sustaining the varied inci- 
dents of a long and continued narrative 
of fiction as Miss Edgeworth’s, she pos- 
sesses a power of brief and sketchy 
tales which is inimitable. We know 
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nothing more true ¢o nature than her 
first published sketches of Irish cha- 
racter. Thev gave such strong features 
of resemblance and probability to all 
the lighter and more prominent traits 
of the inmates of Irish cabins, less in- 
flated than Miladi Morguan’s, but more 
minute and simple than Miss Edge- 
worth’s ; and her pictures are such gra- 
hic representations of what is most 
Faughable and lovely among her poor 
people, that their very faults are made 
so interesting, their absurdities so ami- 
able, that the risibility they excite in the 
reader is the smile of good will, which 
a kind person bestows on failings which 
he regards with as much love as pity. 
But Mrs. Hall has higher claims as 
a writer than those of a mere delineator 
of character and amusing details, by 
qualities in which both her predecessors 
seem deficient. There is a holiness 
and purity, a right thinking in every 
thing she says, which favourably con- 
trasts her with her celebrated rivals. 
We recognise an innocence and deli- 
cacy in her cheerfulness, unlike what 
has been called the “smutty drollery” 
of the one, and a vein of unostentatious 
piety flowing through all she writes, 
which her admirers regret they cannot 
find in the admirable works of the 
other. There is nothing sectarian 
in this—it marks no particular form of 
faith, but seems the overflowing of that 
“meekness, gentleness, long suffering, 
forbearance of one another, in love,” 
which quietly and almost impercepti- 
bly issues from a pure and deep foun- 
tain of religious feeling. As a qua- 
lity of this feeling, her anxious wish 
seems to be to do good and be useful, 
as far as her means enable her. Did 
she possess wealth and power, we feel 
a conviction that they would be ex- 
erted in this cause, but we imagine she 
has neither at her command, and so 
contributes the only mite that Provi- 
dence has left at her disposal, to ame- 
liorate and improve the condition of 
those to whom she wishes so well, and 
in whom she feels so deep and lively 
an interest. Her Irish Tales are di- 
rected at the prominent failings of her 
poor country, with the amiable view 
and hope of correcting them, and she 
has chosen for her appropriate motto, 
the Christian precept of the apostle, 
“mind not high things, but condescend 
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to men of low estate.” To render 
them more extensively known and use- 
ful, they are published in.a cheap form 
in a popular journal,* so that every 
person desirous of promoting their 
good effect, may purchase, beside much 
other useful and entertaining matter, 
one of those Tales for three halfpence, 
to circulate among the poor peasantry 
of his neighbourhood. We know the 
salutary effects of Miss Hamilton’s 
“ Cottagers of Glenburnie,” in correct- 
ing many faulty things in the domestic 
habits of the Scotch, and on a limited 
scale, Mary Leadbetter’s “ Cottage Dia- 
logues,” in some counties in Ireland, 
and we may reasonably look for a 
similar result from Mrs. Hall’s « Sto- 
ries of the Irish Peasantry,” 

The titles of the stories are, Ist, 
“It’s only a Drop;” 2nd, “Sure it’s 
Always So;” 38rd, “Time Enough ;” 
4th, “It’s only a Bit of a Stretch ;” 
5th, “Do You Think I'd Inform ;” 
6th, “The Landlord Abroad ;” 7th, 
* The Landlord at Home ;” and, 8th, 
“It's only the Bit and the Sup ;” and, 
in these subjects, not only the most in- 
jurious, but we had almost said, all the 
bad habits which mar their domestic 
comforts, are included. Their Intempe- 
rancein the first ; their Indisposition to 
change or improvement in the second ; 
their Habits of procrastination and waste 
of time in the third ; their Proneness to 
exaggerate and deviate from the truth 
in the fourth ; their Horror at the prose- 
cution of a criminal, and the impunity 
they afford to guilt in the fifth; the mi- 
sery and blessings of absentee or resi- 
dent landlords in the sixth and seventh ; 
their reckless waste of their own sub- 
stance, and improvidence of comfort in 
the last. 

These are all so excellent, that we 
are tempted to extract one, but as they 
are circulated in so cheap a form, we 
advise all our readers to procure them 
for themselves, and we think some of 
our “ Landlords at Home,” could not 
do better service to their tenants than 
by circulating them extensively. Each 
tale illustrates some peculiarity or 
evil habit of poor Pat, and, we have 
little doubt, that these admirable little 
narratives will have more effect in 
eradicating them, than bushels of ad- 
vice. 


* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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FELLOWS'S ASIA MINOR.* 


Tue very elegant volume before us is 
the journal of an English traveller, 
during an excursion in Asia Minor, in 
the early part of last year. An accu- 
rate description of the interior of this 
highly interesting country is much 
wanting, and our knowledge of its 
geography is still very imperfect, as the 
several maps already published too 
plainly exhibit. The west and north- 
west coasts have, it is true, by their 
connection and commercial intercourse 
with Europe, become, of late years, 
better known; and Captain Beaufort 
has laid down a chart of a part of its 
southern shores, the whole of which 
has been completed last year by Lieut. 
Graves, inher Majesty's surveying ship, 
Beacon. But, of the inland country, 
our information has remained in the 
imperfect state left by Pococke, Van 
Egmont, Chandler, and Col. Leake, 
with some additions by the Rev. Mr. 
Arundel, whose researches were, how- 
ever, mostly confined to the ecclesias- 
tical remains of more modern times, 
and have done little to establish the 
topography of its ancient cities. 

A country so famed in story and in 
song, though seldom visited by the 
tourist, has within it countless ob- 
jects of interest, well calculated to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the traveller 
who cherishes the classic remem- 
brances of its early Greek, and sub- 
sequent Roman Colonies; its Sparta, 
Troy, Patera, and Telmessus, with 
the recollections of its Xanthus and 
Meander, its Olympus, Taurus, and 
Mount Ida, and the oracles and war- 
riors, the statesmen and historians that 
flourished on its shores. And when 
we add to this, its connection with the 
early history of Christianity, and its 
being the theatre of apostolic preach- 
ing, we feel a strong desire to follow 
the footsteps of the traveller to 
Sardis and Ephesus, Thyatira and 
Collosse ; through mountain scenes 
and forest glades, among a chivalrous 
peasantry, bold and hardy as the pines 
that climb the rocks of their native 
fastnesses; and the stern grandeur of 
whose rugged hills gives increased 
effect to the fertile valleys and flowery 
plains beneath. 

Mr. Fellows left Smyrna on the 
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22nd of February for Magnesia, a 
poor and ill-thriving place; but, fol- 
lowing the course of the Hyllus, he 
describes the land as excellent, with 
scarcely a stone to be met for miles, 
and producing luxuriant crops of cot- 
ton and corn. His route is continued 
on by Thyatira to Pergamos, eight 
miles to the east of which, at a small 
resting-place, he found a Sarcophagus, 
which was used as a water trough, and 
an inscription, built up ina neighbour. 
ing fountain, which, as it appears to 
relate to some of the ceremonies of 
mourning among the ancient Greeks, 
not before noticel, we here tran. 
scribe :— 
““MAY IT BE FORTUNATE.” 

«“ In the treasureship of Demetrius, on 
the second day of the month, Thargelion, 
Alexon, son of Damon, declared it to be 
a law for relations by marriage (?) that 
the female mourners should wear clean 
grey cloth; that the men and boys en- 
gaged in the mourning should also wear 
grey, unless they prefer white ; that they 
should perform the rites appointed by law 
for the departed, at the latest, in three 
months; that the men should terminate 
their mourning in the fourth month, and 
the women in the fifth; that the women, 
or the trains appointed in the law, as 
a matter of necessity, should thea rise 
from the lamentation, and go forth; that 
the Gynzconomus chosen by the people 
should, at the purification of the Thesmo- 
phoria, pray for prosperity and the enjoy- 
ment of their existing possessions, on be- 
half of those men who abide by, and those 
women who obey this Jaw, and imprecate 
the contrary on those men and women 
who do not obey ; and that the treasurer 
chosen after Demetrius bearing a crown, 
should inscribe this law upon two pillars, 
and place one of them before the gates of 
the Temple of (Ceres) Thesmophorus, 
and the other before the Temple of Arte- 
mis (i, e. Diana) Lochia.” 


From Pergamos his track lay princi- 
pally along the coast to Assos, long 
remarkable for the number and gran- 
deur of its tombs. Here, he says, 


« T then entered the Via Sacra, or street 
of tombs, extending for miles. Some of 
the tombs still stand in their original 
beautiful forms; but most have been 
opened, and the lids are lying near the 
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walls they covered, curiosity or avarice 
having been satisfied by displacing them. 
Occasionally, in the line of tombs, are 
circular seats, as at Pompeii; but these 
ruins ate ona considerably larger scale 
than those of the Roman city, and many 
of the remains are nearly perfect. Several 
are highly ornamented, and have inscrip- 
tions; others, are as large as temples, 
being twenty or thirty feet square. The 
usual length of the sarcophagus* is from 
ten to twelve feet.” 


The walls of the town he describes 
as partaking, in the lower part, of the 
ancient Cyclopean, and having been 
repaired and built over in a later style. 
A similar kind of wall, exhibiting two 
distinct eras, will be found in the Arco- 
polis of Athens, where the tryglyphs 
in its base remain since the Persian 
conquest ; and also in the east wall of 
Jerusalem, the upper part of which 
has been added by its modern masters, 
while its lower is of the massive Cyclo- 
pean, in use long before the Christian 
era. 

Our author now enters the Troad, 
but adds nothing of consequence to 
the descriptions of the memorable city 
of Priam ; but as to the question of 
its site still in dispute among anti- 
quaries, he says, speaking of the 
heights of Boonabassey, or what is 
called Old Troy, from its being the 
first locality fixed on:— 


“We saw on the stony top of a hill, 
(certainly very small for the site of a city) 
two piles of loose stones, and think it 
very questionable whether put together 
by nature or art; and if by art, a doubt 
may arise as to the purpose, for I have 
often seen in mountain districts, piles as 
large, heaped up by the villagers, as a 
testimony of respect, upon the spot where 
some too adventurous brothers met with 
an untimely end.” 


Atthe Dardanelles, Mr. F. embarked 
in the French steamer for Constan- 
tinople, when, providing himself with 
the necessary firman, &c. he skirted 
the eastern shores of the sea of Mar- 
mora, and crossing over the Dil-Ferry, 
re-entered Asia Minor, and proceeded 
with occasional deviations, nearly due 
south to the gulph of Adalia, by this 
means intersecting the base of this 
vast peninsula, and traversing a coun- 
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remains, and from its previous un- 
explored state. 

The first place of any note he 
touched at, was Isnic the ancient 
Nicwa. The approach to this place 
he describes as very beautiful. The 
scene varied by the garden, plains 
covered with evergreens, or arched 
with the violet, hyacinth, and anemone, 
in the distance the snowy range of the 
Olympus, before which were a series 
of lower hills that rose from the sides 
of the placid lake Ascaria, at whose 
southern extremity stood the ruined 
towers of Nicwa. He here mentions 
three square towers, the white marble 
stones, of which have their edges 
grooved or bevelled, and this groove, 
he is inclined to suppose, may have 
been filled with metal to increase the 
splendour of the building ; but sucha 
form of joining stones together was 
long practised by the Greeks, where 
no such substance would possibly have 
been introduced; and such is very 
well shown in the walls of Mycene at 
Argos. 

Among the many inscriptions copied 
by W. F. few will be more valued 
than that from one of the gates of this 
city, a description and most accurate 
drawing of which he has subjoined. 
About one third of the stone on which 
this was cut has remained in situ over 
the gate-way, and was many years ago 
glven to the world by Pococke in his 
Inscriptiones Antique, and afterwards 
in 1818, by Von Hammer—* Umblick 
auf einer Reise nach Brussa.” 

Mr. F. found the remainder of this 
inscription on four stones, three of 
which he found in a_ neighbouring 
ditch, and one close by, lying on its 
face. When placed together, they 
were found to correspond, and to com- 
plete the hitherto unfinished and dis- 
putedinscription. Nice or Nicza has 
many associations connected with its 
Christian history, for two celebrated 
ecclesiastical councils were held here, 
the first of which, under Constan- 
tine in 325, is said to be that at which 
the Nicene creed was formed. 

From hence our author pursued his 
route to Cotyzium, where the most 
valuable part of his work commences ; 
as from this point he was able te 
correct some of the geographical 
errors of our maps, as well as to add 








*The term sarcophagus is derived from a stone peculiar to this territory of 


Assos, which, Pliny says, had the property of wasting the bodies entombed in it. 
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to our topographical knowledge. Of 
the former he mentions Doganlu or 
Dooanlu. To discover the true site 
of this place, he pursued a course 
south-east; and passing a tributary 
stream of the river Thymbius, after 
a ride of 20 miles, arrived at a valley, 
for eight miles of which it was a con- 
tinued series of tombs and sepulchral 
caves, with some scattered columns 
and other marbles, indicative of a very 
extensive city. At 28 miles S.E. of 
Cotyeium, he found Dooaslan, the 
wished for, but misplaced spot. Re- 
turning to his former path he diverges 
to the S.W. to visit the recently dis- 
covered ruins of Aizani, which -he 
supposed to have been a small Roman 
town of the time of Adrian. 


« But I now find from its architecture, 
that it appears to be purely a Greek city, 
though, perhaps, afterwards possessed by 
the Romans, as there are some Latin 
inscriptions. The situation of the town 
is not so striking as the Greeks generally 
chose, but it has its gentle hills one of 
which was its Acropolis, crowned with a 
highly finished Ionic temple; eighteen 
columns, with one side and end of the 
cella, are still standing.” 


Our author gives two highly finished 
drawings of this temple, and a ground 
plan of the theatre and most remark- 
able objects in the city, with several 
inscriptions. 

Again retracing his steps to Coty- 
zeium, he continues his southward route 
through Phrygia to the lower lake As- 
cania, where proceeding in a more east- 
ern direction to Sparta, whence by the 
ridge of Laurus he arrived at the vil- 
lage of Boodrom, where hearing of 
some ruins he climbed the mountains 
through a craggy wilderness, where he 
discovered the vast ruins of a city 
which he supposes to be the ancient 
Sagalassus. He thus describes it :— 


“ What was my surprise to find on 
ascending, the extensive remains of a 
superb city, containing seven or eight 
temples and three other long buildings, 
ornamented with cornices and columns, 
and with rows of pedestals on either 
side! I know not what these buildings 
may have been, but from their forming 
long avenues, I may imagine they were 
agoras. On one side of a higher hill, is 
one of the most beautiful and perfect 
theatres I ever saw or heard of ; the seats 


and the greater part of the proscenium 


remain ; the walls of the front have partly 
fallen, but the splendid cornices and sta- 
tuary are but little broken. 

«* From its peculiar situation I judge 
that this theatre was entered only on one 
side, where appeared three or four great 
vomitories together. The whole of the 
city, with its costly tombs and its inscrip- 
tions, both cut in the solid rocks and on 
the sarcophagi is ancient Greek, without 
a vestige of Roman or Christian charac. 
ter.” 


It is much to be regretted that so 
capable an artist as Mr. Fellows did 
not make some sketches of this place, 

Twenty-four miles to the south- 
east of Sagalassus is the Turkish vil- 
lage of Boojak; and ten miles to the 
north-east of this, upon the top of a 
high promontory of Mount Taurus, 


«Stood one of the finest cities that 
possibly ever existed, now presenting 
magnificent wrecks of grandeur. One 
pile of temples, theatres, and buildings 
vieing with each other in splendour.” 


The style is Corinthian, and he does 
not think there is any trace of suc- 
cessors to its earliest occupants. These 
ruins he conceives to be those of Selge, 
and speaks of them in terms such as 
may be excused in the enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his own discovery. 

The blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean are now in sight; the broad 
gulf of Adalia lies before us; and the 
coast of Syria and Karamania have 
been so well described by others that 
with two or three exceptions little 
remains to be done by the modern tra- 
veller. 

Our author visited Perge; and 
upon several of the walls noticed the 
Greek shield introduced as an orna- 
ment appearing as if hung from the 
top, and supposes it to explain the pas- 
sage in Ezekiel, xxvii. 2-11, where 
the Tyrians are described as hanging 
the shield for an ornament upon their 
walls. While here, the author had 
a narrow escape of being shot—the 
tale of which may be a warning to 
future travellers. 


“It was a beautiful moonlight night; 
and as I had undertaken to call Deme- 
trius (his servant) an hour before day- 
light, that he might find some ducks at 
their breakfast in a neighbouring stream, 
I was somewhat restless, and thus render- 
ed conscious that it was a cold night. 
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The howling and barking of jackals and 
wolves around my tent lasted till day 
break. At seven o'clock Demetrius re- 
turned with his bag of ducks and snipes; 
and at the same time arrived a present 
from the neighbouring tents of kymac 
milk, eggs, and bread. After my meal I 
narrowly escaped a tragical adventure. 
‘Every bullet has its billet;’ but none 
was yet billeted on me. As I stood 
watching the busy scene of striking the 
tents and packing horses, I heard the re- 
port of a gun, and on looking round saw 
within two yards of me, and under the 
same tree, one of my hospitable Turkish 
neighbours with Demetrius’s gun, which 
had been left hanging on the tree, in his 
hand, and with alarm strongly depicted 
in his countenance. All Turks under- 
stand the management of their own sin« 
gle-barrelled guns; but this was double- 
barrelled; and after having carefully let 
down one lock, he thought he might 
safely pull the trigger, and ke had thus 
discharged the other barrel. His alarm 
was natural, and mine would have been 
as great had I been aware of my danger; 
the charge entered the ground within half 
a yard of my feet, where I saw the smok- 
ing wadding.” 


No educated traveller having visited 
Xanthus, neither Clarke, Beaufort, 
nor Col. Leake, we feel much indebted 
to Mr. Fellows for his description of 
this celebrated city, which, from its 
contiguity to the coast, and its being 
accessible to yacht-going folk, one 
only wonders has not been oftener 
visited. We have dwelt so long 
upon the more inland travel that we 
regret we cannot devote more space to 
this. Suffice to say, that it equalled 
the fullest expectations of our author, 
who has done it great justice both in 
the description and in the very beau- 
tifully executed drawings of its tombs 
and theatre. The inscriptions are 
said to resemble the Pheenician or 
Etruscan; and a most valuable part 
of the information conveyed in this 
part of the work, is that the trustees 
of the British Museum, on seeing the 
drawings of the tombs at Xanthus, 
have recommended them to the go- 
vernment ; and as directions for their 
removal to this country, have been 
given, we may hope shortly to have 
an opportunity of inspecting them in 
our own country. 

The ruins marked in maps as 
Pinara, Mr. F. discovered to be Tlos. 
_ With Macry (Telmessus) he deals 
im & more summary manner than 
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would be expected from a mn of 
Mr. Fellows’ taste, as much yet re- 
mains to be done in describing the 
ruins and antiquities of that vast me- 
tropolis. But we must hasten onward, 
for the ground is now clear, and the 
way has been often trod. From Macry, 
his route is north west to Ephesus by 
Labranda, when turning inland, pa- 
rallel to the Meander, he vbits Laodi- 
cea and Hierapolis, and returns by 
Sardis to Smyrna. 

Thus far for the geographical materi- 
al, the principal portion of the work. Its 
style is plain, simple, unaffected; and 
we should say chiefly, that in which it 
was written on the spot. On settin, 
out, he states himself as srdedionl 
against the Turks, but learned by in- 
tercourse to think better of them. He 
found these Turkoman tribes to be an 
honest, simple race, hospitable to 
strangers, and free from many of the 
vices that their brethren of the cities, 
and more civilized, but less moral 
parts partake of. The following is 
an instance of their hospitality at 
Cotyzium :— 


“I was beginning to make my meal 
upon the food we had with us, when in 
came nine people, each bearing a dish, 
A large tray was raised on the rim of a 
corn sieve, placed on the ground, in the 
centre of which was put a tureen of soup, 
with pieces of bread around it, Of the 
nine dishes, I observed three were of 
soups; I asked why this was, and who 
was to pay for the repast, and was in- 
formed that it is the custom of the people, 
strictly enjoined by their religion, that as 
soon as a stranger appears, each peasant 
should bring his dish—he himself remain- 
ing to partake of it, after the stranger has 
fed—a sort of pic-nic, of which the stran- 
ger partakes without contributing. The 
hospitality extends to everything he re- 
quires; his horse is fed, and wood is 
brought for his fire, each inhabitant feel- 
ing honoured by offering something. The 
whole of the contributors afterwards sit 
down and eat in another part of the 
room,” 


the 


Longevity is remarkable amon, 
inhabitants of this country—at least, 
it was before the entrance of Ibrahim 


Basha. At Troy, our author met an 
old man, said to be 102 years of age, 
who had, strange to say, two young 
teeth, just appearing through his gums; 
and his servant, Demetrius, relates an 
instance of another such phenomenon 
in a person still older. These must 


have arisen from the original milk 
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teeth never having been shed; but 
which, dropping out in old age, made 
room for the permanent ones to come 
up. 
At Moola, our traveller fell in with 
the Chingunees or gipsies, some of 
whom he describes as displaying great 
beauty. The women go unveiled, and 
are remarkable for their strength. Of 
one group, he says, 


«“ There was a mother with her child, 
perhaps five years old, dark as a negro, 
but of a far healthier and richer colour, 
almost veiled by its wild hair, which had 
never been cut, and, perhaps, never 
combed. Its neck was hung with beads, 
coins, and various chains; its very few 
clothes hung loosely, leaving the arms 
and legs bare. The mother was young, 
and of a peculiar beauty, with much ele- 

nce and softness; yet, with the dignity 
of a Meg Merrilies, she had somewhat 
of the Greco-Egyptian style of face; the 
features being rather long. Her hair was 
gathered in a band round her head, and 
ornamented with fresh flowers; the clothes 
loose and scanty; but, with this appear- 
ance even of poverty in the dress, there 
was, at the same time, a considerable dis- 
play of wealth; on one of her wrists 
I saw three broad bracelets or bands 
of gold, about three quarters of an inch 
wide; and, on her neck, other gold orna- 
ments.” 


Wide though the field was, our 
author has done little to further the 
science of natural history in this coun- 


try. He found the sea-crab in the 
river at Dallomen, eight miles away 
from the element it generally inhabits. 
There is one instance of tenacity of 
life in a vulture worthy of being re- 
corded. It was shot in the head and 
neck, and dropped immediately, but 
its talons closing on the servant’s hand, 
he says, 
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“I stood with my whole weight upon 
its back, pressing the breast bone against 
the rock, when its eye gradually closed; 
its hold relaxed, and, to all ‘appearance, 
life became extinct. It was then packed 
up in my leather hood, and strapped be- 
hind the saddle.’’ 


It remained there the whole day, till 
night, when, on unpacking the bundle, 
it was found still alive, and so strong, 
that it had power to bear up Mr. Fel. 
lows, standing on its back, and it re. 
quired some severe blows about the 
head to dispatch it. But natural his- 
tory is not our author’s forte, as one 
small quotation will explain. At page 
10, he very gravely informs us that, 
at Smyrna, “The common pigeon 
here is the turtle-dove!!!" Through. 
out the whole of this work, there seems 
a deficiency of classic information. 
We will not say that such was not pos- 
sessed by the author; but, certainly, 
it has not appeared where it would 
have had a valuable effect ; in travers- 
ing countries teeming with the scenes 
and localities of ancient authors. 
Some apology is, however, made for 
this by an erudite appendix by Mr. J. 
Yates. In conclusion, we should be 
wanting in taste and judgment, were 
we to close this critique without saying 
a word for the admirable appearance 
of the work, which must form an orna- 
ment in the drawing-room and the 
boudoir. The illustrations are well 
executed ; and, from personal know- 
ledge, we know many of them to be 
faithful representations. But there 
is much to be done in the country 
still, particularly between Olympus 
and Mount Cadmus, and also in the 
eastern part of Phrygia, and should 
Mr. Charles Fellows be again induced 
to travel, we shall hail his return as 
a boon to geographical science. 
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STANZAS TO MADALINE, 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


What's in aname? OQ! there is much, 
And Shakespeare well its magic knew, 
When he, with more than Raphael touch, 

Such lovely living portraits drew. 


What's ina name? O! it is sweet 
To name the name | love so well ; 

Around it all the Graces meet, 
Within it all the Cupids dwell. 


’Tis Music’s self, and Song’s bright soul, 
To hear that name I love to hear; 
Oh! Passion’s rage it does control, 
To name that name to me so dear. 


’Tis sweet as her who it does claim, 
Enough all men to lovers make ; 
And did you know my fair one’s name, 
You'd almost love her for its sake! 
What’s ina name? Go ask the flowers 
What's in the sun when he does shine ; 
Or ask this lovely world of ours 
What were it but for Madaline ! 


SONG. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


O! the lily of the valley! it blooms in beauty fair, 

And minds me of the sunny hours, when life was free from care; 
Then far adown the sleeping glen, I stray'd in happy glee, 

The long, long summer day was mine, but not too long for me! 


O! the lily of the valley! it comes in gladsome joy, 

Recalling all the golden dreams that mem’ry lets not die! 

And though in clouds the evil days slow gather in their gloom, 
My heart leaps back to joyous morus, beside this flow’rets’ bloom ! 


O! the lily of the valley! the songs have passed away, 

That gladdened, by the voice of dreams, the landscape smiling gay ; 
The music of the woods is fled—the lays of youth are o’er— 

And only thou, at mem'ry’s call, lost harmonies restore ! 


O! the lily of the valley! how fleet the hours did flee, 

When, heedless as the streamlet’s course, [ ran in quest of thee! 
And still, though anxious days must come, and many heavy woes, 
I hail thee as the brightest fuwer, that in the valley blows! 





Lines to a Sleeping Infant. 


LINES TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 
I. 


Sleep, fond one! in thy dreams 
How soft thine eyelids close! 

No thoughts of sorrow cloud thy mind, 
Nor trouble thy repose ! 


A smile of joy half steals 
Across thy face so fair, 

And round thy brow of purest white 
Bright falls thy golden hair. 


III. 


So sleeps the lily pale 
At calm of dewy eve, 

When sunbeams and the birds of song 
Its flowery blossoms leave! 


Iv. 


So sleeps at morning hour 
The softly blushing rose, 

Ere o’er the earth the blessed sun 
His golden glory throws! 


Vv. 


Sleep on, thou lovely child! 

Thy dreams are far away, 

To chad the fields are ever green, 
The landscape ever gay ! 


vi. 


Thine eye betrays no tear— 
Thy bosom heaves no sigh— 
But like a thing of love and light 

Thou peacefully dost lie! 


Vil. 


Long days of bliss be thine, 
And on thy placid brow 

May joy and peace for ever dwell, 
As calm as they do now! 


Vill, 


Ah! me, bright days were mine 
Could I with spirit free 

Forget past woes and future cares, 
And sleep as soft as thee. 
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LEGENDS AND TALES OF THE QUEEN’S COUNTY PEASANTRY. 
NO. Il.——-THE BEWITCHED BUTTER. 


«“ Thence kintra wives, wi’ toil an’ pain, 
May plunge and plunge the kirn in vain; 


For, oh! the yellow treasure’s ta’en 


By witching skill ; 


An’ dawtit, twalpint Hawkie’s ga’en 


As yell’s the bill.” 
Burns. 


«Old Alice Ruadh More was as horrid a harlot 
As ever existed in crimson or scarlet ; 
With her witchcraft and tricks the country she'd bilk, 
And rob the good wives of their butter and milk.” 


Amonest the many absurd opinions 
entertained by the Irish peasantry at 
the present day, there is none more ge- 
nerally prevalent, or still remains more 
firmly rooted, than the belief in the 
existence of a super-human or infernal 
power exercised by demons or fairies 
over the properties, and particularly 
over the milch cattle of mortals. This 
superstition, like most other Irish 
superstitions, was, in bye-gone times, 
much more common than at present ; 
but nevertheless it still remains nearly 
as firm as ever in many of the more 
secluded rural districts of Ireland. 
Nor is this power believed to be con- 
fined to fairies or devils ; many mortals, 
particularly old women, are thought to 
possess the power of charming the 
cattle of their neighbours, and de- 
priving them, by some secret and mys- 
terious means, of their milk and butter. 
I believe it is not ascertained how this 
diabolical power is acquired ; but it is 
said that it is by virtue of some horrid 
compact with the dark One, by which 
they engage to surrender themselves 
soul and body into his hands, after a 
certain period has elapsed, on condition 
of his investing them, during the said 
assigned period, with the power of de- 
priving the cattle of certain persons of 
their milk and butter, and transfer- 
ring it to their own. Thus, whenever 
by any hidden disease or any other 
undiscovered impediment, a cow ap- 
pears to decline, or ceases to supply 


Old Song. 


her wonted quantity of milk and but- 
ter, she is immediately thought to be 
bewitched, or, as it is commonly 
termed “overlooked” by some co- 
vetous, malignant old hag, and applica- 
tion is immediately made to some 
“ fairyman,” or “knowing woman,” for 
a counter-charm ; and as if sometimes 
happens that the person applied to 
may have a knowledge of the disease 
under which the afflicted victim labours, 
or, as oftener occurs that the disorder 
disappears as it came, without any 
visible cause, the impostor is lauded to 
the skies for his superior skill, and 
some person is pointed at, as in league 
with the devil, and held up to the 
whole country as a witch and a robber, 
and-an object of terror and detestation 
to all her neighbours. 

This superstition, however, is de- 
clining greatly of late years ; but many 
curious stories in connexion with it are 
still told throughout the country, at 
the peasant’s fire-side on a winter's 
evening ; and from the many which 
I have heard I select the two following 
as being the most popular in my neigh- 
bourhood, and likely to afford most 
amusement to my readers, 

About the commencement of the 
last century there lived in the vicinity 
of the once famous village of Aghavoe,* 
a wealthy farmer, named Bryan Cuos- 
tigan. This man kept an extensive dairy 
and a great many milch cows, and every 
year made considerable sums by the 


* Aghavoe—* the field of kine”—a beautiful and romantic village near Borris-in- 


Ossory, in the Queen’s County. 


It was once a place of considerable importance, and 


for centuries the episcopal seat of the diocese of Ossory, but for ages back it has gone 
to decay, and is now remarkable for nothing but the magnificent ruins of a noble 
priory of the Dominicans, erected here at an early period by St. Canice, the patron 


taint of Ossory. 
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sale of milk and butter. The luxu- 
riance of the pasture lands in this 
neighbourhood has always been pro- 
verbial ; and, consequently, Bryan's 
cows were the finest and most produe- 
tive in the country, and his milk and 
butter the richest and sweetest, and 
brought the highest price at every 
market at which he offered these articles 
for sale, 

Things continued to go on thus 
prosperously with Bryan Costigan, 
when, one season, all at once, he found 
his cattle declining in appearance, and 
his dairy almost entirely profitless. 
Bryan, at first, attributed this change 
to the weather, or some such cause, 
but soon found or fancied reason to 
assign it to a far diferent source. The 
cows, without any visible disorder, 
daily declined, and were scarcely able 
to crawl about on their pasture : many 
of them, instead of milk, gave nothing 
but blood; and the scanty quan- 
tity of milk which some of them con- 
tinued to supply was so bitter that even 
the pigs would not drink it; whilst 
the butter which it produced was of 
such a bad quality, and stunk so hor- 
ribly, that the very dogs would not 
eat it. Bryan applied for remedies to 
all the quacks and “ fairy-women” in 
the country—but in vain. Many of the 
impostors declared that the mysterious 
malady in his cattle went beyond their 
skill ; whilst others, although they found 
no difficulty in tracing it to superhuman 
agency, declared that they had no 
control in the matter, as the charm 
under the influence of which his pro- 
perty was made away with, was too 
»owerful to be dissolved by any thing 
than the special interposition of 
Divine Providence. The poor farmer 
became almost distracted ; he saw ruin 
staring him in the face ; yet what was 
he todo? Sell his cattle and purchase 
others! No; that was out of the 
question, as they looked so miserable 
and emaciated, that no one would even 
take them as a present, whilst it was 
also impossible to sell to a butcher, as 
the flesh of one which he killed for his 
own family, was as black us a coal, and 
stunk like any putrid carrion. 

The unfortunate man was thus com- 
pletely bewildered, He knew not 
what to do; he became moody and 
stupid ; hissleep forsook him by night, 
and all day he wandered about the 
fields, amongst Lis “ fairy-stricken” 
cattle like a maniac. 

Affairs continued in this plight, when 
one very sultry evening in the latter 
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days of July, Bryan Costigan’s wife was 
sitting at her own door, spinning at her 
wheel, in a very gloomy and avituted 
state of mind. Happening to look down 
the narrow green lane which led from 
the high road to her cabin, she espied a 
little old woman barefoot, and enve- 
loped in an old scarlet cloak, approach. 
ing slowly, with the aid of a crutch 
which she carried in one hand, and a 
cane or walking-stick in the other, 
The farmer's wife felt glad at secing the 
odd-looking stranger ; she smiled, and 
yet she knew not why, as she neared 
the house. A vague and indefinable 
feeling of pleasure crowded on her 
imagination; and, as the old woman 
guined the threshold, she bade her 
“welcome” with a ‘warmth which 
plainly told that her lips gave utterance 
but to the genuine feelings of her 
heart. 

** God bless this good house and all 
belonging to it,” said the stranger, as 
she entered, 

“God save you kindly, and you are 
welcome, whoever you are,” replied 
Mrs. Costigan. 

“ Hem, | thought so,’’ said the old 
woman with a significant grin. “I 
thought so, or 1 wouldn’t trouble you,” 

The furmer’s wife ran, and placed a 
chair near the fire for the stranger ; 
but she refused, and sat on the ground 
near where Mrs. C. had been spinning, 
Mrs. Costigan had now time to survey 
the old hag’s person minutely. She 
appeared of great age ; her counte- 
nance was extremely ugly and repul- 
sive; her skin was rough and deeply 
embrowned as if from jong exposure 
to the effects of some tropical climate ; 
her forehead was low, narrow, and, 
indented with a thousand wrinkles; 
her long grey hair fell in matted elf- 
locks from beneath a white linen skull- 
cap; her eyes were bleared, blood- 
shotten, and obliquely set in their 
sockets, and her voice was croaking, 
tremulous, and, at times, partially in- 
articulate. As she squatted on the 
floor, she looked around the house with 
an inquisitive gaze; she peered pry- 
ingly trom corner to corner, with an 
earnestness of look, as if she had the 
faculty, like the Argonaut of old, to 
see through the very depths of the 
earth, whilst Mrs. C. kept watching 
her motions with mingled feclings 
curiosity, awe, aud pleasure. 

“ Mrs.,” said the old woman, at length 
breaking silence, “1 am dry with the 
heat of the day, can you give mee 
drink ¢” 
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« Alas!” replied the farmer’s wife, 
«[ have no drink to offer you except 
water, else you would have no occasion 
to ask me for it.” 

“Are you not the owner of the 
cattle I see yonder?” said the old 
hag, with a tone of voice and manner 
of gesticulation which plainly indicated 
her fore-knowledge of the fact. 

Mrs. Costigan replied in the affirma- 
tive, and briefly related to her every 
circumstance connected with the affair, 
whilst the old woman still remained 
silent, but shook her grey head re- 
peatedly ; and still continued gazing 
round the house with an air of impor- 
tance and self-sufficiency. 

When Mrs. C. had ended, the old 
hag remained a while, as if in a deep 
reverie : at length she said— 

“Have you any of the milk in the 
house ?” 

“I have,” replied the other. 

“Show me some of it.” 

She filled a jug from a vessel and 
handed it to the old sybil, who smelled 
it, then tasted it, and spat out what she 
had taken on the floor. 

“Where is your husband?” she 
asked. 

“Out in the fields,” was the reply. 

“T must see him.” 

A messenger was dispatched for 
Bryan, who shortly after made his 
appearance. 

“Neighbour,” said the stranger, 
“your wife informs me that your cattle 
are going against you this season.” 

“She informs you right,” said Bryan. 

“And why have you not sought a 
cure ?” 

“A cure!” re-echoed the man; 
“why, woman, I have sought cures 
until I was heart-broken, and all in 
vain ; they get worse every day.” 

“ What will you give me if I cure 
them for you ?” 

“ Any thing in our power,” replied 
Bryan and his wife, both speaking 
joyfully, and with a breath. 

“ All I will ask from you is a silver 
sixpence, and that you will do every 
thing which I will bid you,” said she. 
* The farmer and his wife seemed 
astonished at the moderation of her 
demand. ‘They offered her a large 
sum of money. 

“No,” said she, “I don’t want your 
money ; Iam no cheat, and I would 
not even take sixpence, but that I can 
do nothing till I handle some of your 
silver,” 

The sixpence was immediately given 
Vou. XIV. 





her, and the most implicit obedience 
promised to her injunctions, by both 
Bryan and his wife, who already began 
to regard the old beldame as their 
tutelary angel. 

The hag pulled of a black silk 
ribbon or fillet, which encircled her 
head inside her cap, and gave it to 
Bryan, saying— 

“Go, now, and the first cow you 
touch with this ribbon, turn her into 
the yard, but be sure don’t touch the 
second, nor speak a word until you 
return ; be also careful not to let the 
ribbon touch the ground, for, if you do, 
all is over.” 

Bryan took the talismanie ribbon, 
and soon returned, driving a red cow 
before him. 

The old hag went out, and, ap- 
proaching the cow, commenced pulling 
hairs out of her tail, at the same time 
singing some verses in the Irish lan- 
guage in a low, wild, and unconnected 
strain. The cow appeared restive and 
uneasy, but the old witch still con- 
tinued her mysterious chaunt until she 
had the ninth hair extracted. She then 
ordered the cow to be drove back to 
her pasture, and again entered the 
house. 

“ Go, now,” said she to the woman, 
“and bring me some milk from every 
cow in your possession.” 

She went, and soon returned with 
alarge pail filled with a frightful-looking 
mixture of milk, blood and corrupt 
matter. The old woman got it into 
a churn and made preparations for 
churning. 

“ Now,” said she, “you both must 
churn, make fast the door and windows, 
and let there be no light but from the 
fire ; do not open your lips until I 
desire you, and by observing my direc- 
tions, [ make no doubt but, ere the 
sun goes down, we will find out the 
infernal villain who is robbing you.” 

Bryan secured the doors and win- 
dows, and commenced churning. The 
old sorceress sat down by a blazing 
fire which had been specially lighted 
for the occasion, and commenced 
singing the same wild song which she 
had sung at the pulling of the cow- 
hairs, and after a little time, she cast 
one of the nine hairs into the fire, still 
singing her mysterious strain, and 
watching, with intense interest, the 
witching process. 

A loud cry, as if from a female in 
distress, was now heard approaching 
the house; the old witch discontinued 
2k 
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her incantations, and listened atten- 
tively. The crying voice approached 
the door. 

“Open the door quickly,” shouted 
the old charmer. 

Bryan unbarred the door, and all 
three rushed out ia the yard, when 
they heard the same cry down the 
boreheen, but could see nothing. 

“It is all over,” shouted the old 
witch ; “something has gone amiss, 
and our charm for the present is 
ineffectual.” 

They now turned back quite crest- 
fallen, when, as they were entering the 
door, the sybil cast her eyes down- 
wards, and perceiving a piece of horse- 
shoe nailed on the threshold,* she 
vociferated— 

“Here I have it; no wonder our 
charm was abortive. The person 
that was crying abroad is the villain 
who has your cattle bewitched; I 
brought her to the house, but she was 
not able to come to the door on account 
of that horse-shoe. Remove it in- 
stantly, and we will try our luck 
again.” 

Bryan removed the horse-shoe from 
the doorway, and by the hag’s directions 

laced it on the floor under the churn, 
evan previously reddened it in the 
fire. 

They again resumed their manual 
operations. Bryan and his wife began 
to churn, and the witch again to sing 
her strange verses, and casting her 
cow-hairs into the fire until she had 
them all nearly exhausted. Her coun- 
tenance now began to exhibit evident 
traces of vexation and disappointment. 
She got quite pale, her teeth gnashed, 
her hand trembled, and as she cast the 
ninth and last hair into the fire, her 
person exhibited more the appearance 
of a female demon than of a human 
being. 

Once more the cry was heard, and 
an aged red-haired woman was seen 
approaching the house quickly. 

“Ho, ho!” roared the sorceress, “ I 
knew it would be so; my charm has 
succeeded ; my expectations are rea- 
lized, and here she comes the villain 
who has destroyed you.” 

“ What are we to do now ?” asked 
Bryan. 


“ Say nothing to her,” said the hag ; 
“give her whatever she demands, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

The woman advanced screeching 
vehemently, and Bryan went out to 
mect her. She was a neighbour, and 
she said that one of her best cows 
was drowning in a pool of water—that 
there was no one at home but herself, 
and she implored Bryan to go rescue 
the cow from destruction, 

Bryan accompanied her without 
hesitation ; and having rescued the 
cow from her perilous situation, was 
back aguin in a quarter of an hour. 

It was now sunset, and Mrs. Cog. 
tigan set about preparing supper. 

During supper they reverted to the 
singular transactions of the day. The 
old witch uttered many a fiendish laugh 
at the suecess of her incantations, and 
inquired who was the woman whom 
they had so curiously discovered. 

Bryan satistied her in every particu. 
lar. She was the wife of a neighbour. 
ing farmer; her name was Rachel 
Higgins ; and she had been long sus- 
pected to be on familiar terms with the 
spirit of darkness. She had five or 
six cows ; but it was observed by her 
sapient neighbours, that she sold more 
butter every year than other farmers’ 
wives who had twenty. Bryan had, 
from the commencement of the decline 
in his cattle, suspected her for bein 
the aggressor, but as he had no eel 
he held his peace. 

“ Well,” said the old beldame, with 
a grim smile, “it is not enough that we 
have merely discovered the robber; 
all is in vain, if we do not take steps 
to punish her for the past, as well as 
to prevent her inroads for the future.” 

“ And how will that be done ?” said 
Bryan. 

“I will tell you; as soon as the 
hour of twelve o'clock arrives to-night, 
do you go to the pasture, and take a 
couple of swift-running dogs with you ; 
conceal yourself in some place con- 
venient to the cattle; watch them 
carefully ; and if you see any thing, 
whether man or beast, approach the 
cows, set on the dogs, and if possible 
make them draw the blood of the 
intruder; then att will be accom- 
plished. If nothing approaches before 


* It was once a common practice in Ireland to nail a piece of horse shoe on the 
threshold of the door, as a preservative against the influence of the fairies, who, it 
is thought, dare not enter any house thus guarded. This custom, however, is much 
on the wane, but still it is prevalent in some of the more uncivilized districts of the 


country, 
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sunrise, you may return, and we will 
try something else.” 

Convenient there lived the cow-herd 
of a neighbouring squire. He was a 
hardy, courageous young man, and 
always kept a pair of very ferocious 
bull-degs. To him Bryan applied for 
assistance, and he cheerlully agreed to 
accompany him, and, moreover, pro- 

osed to fetch a couple of his master’s 

Pest grey-hounds, as his own dogs, 
although extremely fierce and blood- 
thirsty, could not be relied on for 
swiftness. He promised Bryan to be 
with him before 12 o'clock, and they 
parted. 


Bryan did not seek sleep that night ; 
he sat up anxiously awaiting the mid- 
pight hour, It arrived at last, and 
his friend, the herdsman, true to his 

romise came at the time appointed. 
Alter some farther admonitions from 
the Collough, they departed. Having 
arrived at the field, they consulted as 
to the best position they could choose 
for concealment. At last they pitched 
on a small brake of fern, situated at the 
extremity of the field, adjaceiut to the 
boundary ditch, which was thickly 
studded with large, old white-thorn 
bushes. Here they couched them- 
selves, and made the dogs, four in num- 
ber, lie down beside them, eagerly ex- 
pecting the appearance of their as yet 
unknown and mysterious visitor. 


It was a still, calm night, and, for the 
season, extremely dark and gloomy. 
There was not a single star visible in 
all the vast expanse of heaven, whilst 
large masses of dark vapour, which 
rolled slowly uthwart the brow of the 
silent summer-night sky, almost con- 
stantly obscured the waning moon, 
which at intervals appeared sinking 
redly on the western horizon. There 
was a solemn tranqulity, too, over the 
face Of nature—not a sound was to be 
heard, except the monotonous, grating 
call of the land-rail* from the adjacent 
meadows, or, now and then, the appal- 
ling shriek of the screech-owl, hovering 
on dusky wing over the ivy-wreathed 
tuins of Aghavoe Priory, which, a 
little to the eastward of where the 
watchers lay, reared its venerable head 
in grin and isolated grandeur. 
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Here Bryan and his comrade con- 
tinued a considerable time in nervous 
anxiety, still nothing approached, and 
it became manifest that morning was at 
hand. The twilight breezes had now 
sprung up, and were chasing the clouds 
along the sky before them, and the 
morning star was visible over the 
rocky pinnacle of Shean More.+ Still 
nothing appeured to disturb the sen- 
tinels ; they soon began to grow im- 
patient, and were talking of returning 
home, when on a sudden they heard a 
rushing sound behind them, as if pro- 
ceeding from something endeavouring 
to force a passage through the thick 
hedge in their rear. They looked in 
that direction, and judge of their as- 
tonishment, when they perceived a 
large hare in the act of springing from 
the ditch, and leaping on the ground 
quite near them. They were now 
convinced that this was the object 
which they had so impatiently ex- 
pected, and they were resolved to 
watch her motions narrowly, 

Alter arriving to the ground, she 
remained motionless for a few moments, 
looking around her sharply. She then 
began to skip and jump in a playful 
manner; now advancing at a smart 
pace towards the cows, and again re- 
treating precipitately, but still drawing 
nearer and nearer ut each sally. At 
length she advanced up to the next 
cow, and sucked her fur a moment; 
then on to the next, and so respectively 
to every cow on the field—the cows 
all the time lowing loudly, and ap- 
pearing extremely frightened and agi- 
tated. Bryan, from the moment the 
hare commenced sucking the first, was 
with difficulty restrained from attacking 
her ; but his more sagacious companion 
suggested to him, that it was better to 
wait until she would have done, as she 
would then be much heavier, and more 
unable to effect her escape than at 
present. And so the issue proved ; 
for being now done sucking them all, 
her belly appeared enormously dis- 
tended, and she made her exit slowly, 
and apparently with difficulty. She 
advanced towards the hedge where she 
had entered, and as she arrived just at 
the clump of ferns where her foes were 
couched, they started up with a fierce 


* Vulgarly called the “ corn-creak,” from its resorting to green corn, and its creak- 


ighted at hearing the wild, well-known call of this singular bird. 


ve cry. Thefe is no person who has been reared in the country who is not always 
t 


“ Shean More”—a wild and rocky hill near Aghavoe. 
Six Edward Walsh, bart., of Stradbally Hall, in the Queen's County. 


It is on the property of 
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yell, and hallooed the dogs upon her 
path. 

Now came on the “tug of war.” 
The hare started off at a brisk pace, 
squirting up the milk she had sucked 
from her mouth and nostrils, and the 
dogs making after her rapidly. Rachel 
Higgins’s cabin appeared, through the 
grey of the morning twilight, at a little 
distance ; and it was evident that puss 
seemed bent on gaining it, although 
she made a considerable circuit through 
the fields in the rear. Bryan and his 
comrade, however, bad their thoughts, 
and made towards the cabin by the 
shortest route, and had just arrived as 
the hare came up, panting and almost 
exhausted, and the dogs at her very 
seut. She ran round the house, evi- 
dently confused and disappointed at 
the presence of the men, but at length 
made for the door. In the bottom of 
the door was a small, semi-circular 
aperture, resembling those cut in fowl- 
house doors for the ingress and egress 
of poultry. To gain this hole, puss 
now made a last and desperate effort, 
and had succeeded in forcing her head 
and shoulders through it, when the 
foremost of the dogs made a spring 
and seized her violently by the haunch, 
She uttered a loud and piercing scream, 
and struggled desperately to free her- 
self from his gripe, and at last suc- 
ceeded, but not uatil she left a piece of 
herrump in his teeth. The men now 
burst open the door; a bright turf fire 
blazed on the hearth, and the whole 
floor was streaming with blood. No 
hare, however, could be found, and 
the men were more than ever con- 
vinced that it was old Rachel who 
had, by the assistance of some demon, 
assumed the form of the hare, and they 
now determined to have her if she 
were over the earth. They entered the 
bed-room, and heard some smothered 
groaning, as if proceeding from some 
one in extreme agony. They went 
to the corner of the room from 
whence the moans proceeded, and 
there, beneath a bundle of freshly cut 
rushes, found the form of Rachel 
Higgins, writhing in the most excruci- 
ating agony, and almost smothered in 
a pool of blood. The men were as- 
tounded ; they addressed the wretched 
old woman, but she either could not, 
or would not answer them, Her wound 
still bled copiously ; her tortures ap- 
peared to increase, and it was evident 
that she was dying. The aroused 
family thronged around her with cries 
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and lamentations ; she did not seem 
to heed them, she got worse and 
worse, and her piercing yells fell 
awfully on the ears of the bystanders, 
At length she expired, and her corpse 
exhibited a most appalling spectacle, 
even before the spirit had well de. 
parted. 

Bryan and his friend returned home. 
The old hag had been previously 
aware of the fate of Rachel Higgins, 
but it was not known by what means 
she acquired her supernatural know- 
ledge. She was delighted at the issue 
of her mysterious operations. Bryan 
pressed her much to accept of some 
remuneration for her services, but she 
utterly rejected such proposals. She 
remained a few days at his house, and 
at length took her leave and departed 
no one knew whither. 

Old Rachel’s remains were interred 
that night in the neighbouring church- 
yard. Her fate soon became generally 
known, and her family, ashamed to 
remain in their native village, disposed 
of their property, and quitted the 
country for ever. ‘The story, however, 
is still fresh in the memory of the sur- 
rounding villagers ; and often, it is said, 
amid the grey haze of a summer twi- 
light, may the ghost of Rachel Higgins 
in the form of a hare, be seen scudding 
over ‘her ancient favourite and well- 
remembered haunts. 

What a wild, fanciful, and impro- 
bable story is this ; yet to discredit it 
is considered by many in the neigh- 
bourhood where it is said to have oc- 
curred, as a crime equal at least to 
murder or heresy. 

But we have another, full as good, 
full as wild, and, we hope, full as 
amusing to our readers ; we, therefore, 
claim their indulgence whilst we relate 
it. 

[t was about eighty years ago, in 
the month of May, that a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, near Rathdowney, 
in the Queen’s County, was awakened 
at midnight to attend a dying man in 
a distant part of the parish. The 
pees obeyed without a murmur, and 
having performed his duty to the 
expiring sinner, saw him depart this 
world before he left the cabin. As it 
was yet dark, the man who had called 
on the priest offered to accompany 
him home, but he refused, and set 
forward on his journey alone. . He 
had not gone far, when the grew dawn 
began to appear over the hills, and 
he amused himself in contemplating 
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the varied lovely scenes presented to 
the intelligent observer by the splendid 
breaking of a May-day morning. The 
eastern sky was streaked with all the 
magnificent shades of crimson, blue, 
and gold, so peculiar to “rosy May,” 
and the brilliant morning star was 
shining as refulgently as if it had been 
created but that very hour. Every 
thing was hushed in calm repose, 
except the “ merry lark,” as Shakspeare 
calls her, which poised high in air, 
amid the fleecy, gold clouds, poured 
forth her matin hymn of praise and 
gratitude to the great Author of the 
Universe, or the wild, discordant cry 
of the heather-bleat from the adjacent 
morasses, or the irregular pattering of 
the large dew-drops, as they fell Tike 
globules of liquid silver from the stirless 
trees at either side of the road. The 
good priest was highly enraptured 
with the beauty of the scene, and rode 
on, now gazing intently at every sur- 
rounding object, and again cutting 
with his whip at the bats and big 
beautiful night-flies which flitted ever 
and anon from hedge to hedge across 
his lonely way. ‘Thus engaged, he 
journeyed on slowly, until the nearer 
approach of sunrise began to render 
objects completely discernible, when 
he dismounted from his horse, and 
slipping his arm out in the rein, and 
drawing forth his “ Breviary” from his 
pocket, he commenced reading his 
“ morning office” as he walked leisurely 
along. 

He had not proceeded very far, 
when he observed his horse, a very 
spirited animal, endeavouring to stop 
onrthe road, and gazing intently into 
afield on one side of the way where 
there were three or four cows grazing. 
However, he did not pay any parti- 
cular attention to this circumstance, 
but went on a little farther, when the 
horse suddenly plunged with great 
violence, and endeavoured to break 
away by force. The priest with great 
difficulty succeeded in restraining him, 
and, looking at him more closely, 
observed him shaking from head to 
foot, and sweating profusely. He 
now stood calmly, and refused to 
move from where he was, nor could 
threats or intreaty induce him to pro- 
ceed. The Father was greatly as- 
tonished, but recollecting to have often 
heard of horses labouring under affright 
being induced to go by blindfolding 
them, he took out his handkerchief 
and tied it across his eyes. He then 
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mounted, and, striking him gently, 
he went forward without reluctance, 
but still sweating and trembling vio- 
lently. They had not gone far, when 
they arrived opposite a narrow path 
or bridle-way, flanked at either side 
by a tall, thick hedge, which led from 
the high road to the field where the 
cows were grazing. The priest hap- 
pened by chance to look into the lane, 
and saw a spectacle which made the 
blood curdle in his veins. It was the 
legs of a man from the hips down- 
wards, without head or body, trotting 
up the avenue at a smart pace. The 
good father was very much alarmed, 
but, being a man of strong nerve, he 
resolved, come what might, to stand, 
and be further acquainted with this 
singular spectre. He accordingly stood, 
and so did the headless apparition, as 
if afraid to approach him. The priest, 
observing this, pulled back a little from 
the entrance of the avenue, and the 
phantom again resumed its progress. 
it soon arrived on the road, and the 
priest now had sufficient opportunity 
to view it minutely. It wore yellow 
buckskin breeches, tightly fastened at 
the knees with green ribbon; it had 
neither shoes nor stockings on, and 
its legs were covered with long, red 
hairs, and all full of wet, blood, and 
clay, apparently contracted in its pro- 
gress through thethorny hedges. The 
priest, although very much alarmed, 
felt eager to examine the phantom, 
and for this purpose he determined 
to screw his courage to the sticking 
point, and to summon all his philosophy 
to enable him to speak to it. The 
ghost was now a little a-head, pursuing 
its march at its usual brisk trot, and 
the priest urged on his horse —s 
until he came up with it, and thus ad- 
dressed it :— 

“Hilloa, friend, who art thou, or 
whither art thou going so early ?” 

The hideous spectre made no reply, 
but uttered a fierce and superhuman 
growl or “ umph.” 

“ A fine morning for ghosts to wander 
abroad,” again said the priest. 

Another “ Umph” was the reply. 

“ Why don’t you speak ?” 

« Umph.” Pace 

“You don’t seem disposed to be 
very loquacious this morning.” 

“Umph” again. 

The good man began to feel irritated 
at the obstinate silence of his unearthly 
visitor, and said, with some warmth— 

“In the name of all that’s sacred, I 
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command you to answer me, who art 
thou, or where art thou travelling ?” 

Another “Umph” more loud and 
more angry than before was the only 
reply. 

“ Perhaps,” said the father, “a taste 
of whipcord might render you a little 
more communicative ;” and so saying, 
he struck the appzrition a heavy blow 
with his whip on the breech, 

The phantom uttered a wild and 
unearthly yell, and fell forward on 
the ak and what was the priest’s 
astonishment, when he perceived the 
whole place running over with milk. 
He was struck dumb with amazement ; 
the prostrate phantom still continued 
to eject vast quantities of milk from 
every part; the priest's head swam, 
his eyes got dizzy ; a stupor came all 
over him for some minutes, and on 
his recovering, the frightful spectre 
had vanished, and in its stead he 
found stretched on the road, and half 
drowned in milk, the form of Sarah 
Kennedy, an old woman of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had been long notorious 
in that district for her witchcraft and 
superstitious practices, and it was now 
discovered that she had, by infernal 
aid, assumed that monstrous shape, and 
was employed that morning in sucking 
thecows of the village. Hada volcano 
burst forth at his feet, he could not 
be more astonished ; he gazed awhile 
in silent amazement—the old woman 
groaning, and writhing convulsively. 

“ Sarah,” said he, at length, “ I have 
Jong admonished you to repent of your 
evil ways, but you were deaf to my 
intreaties, and now, wretched woman, 
you are surprised in the midst of your 
crimes.” 

“Oh, father, father,” shouted the 


unfortunate woman, “can you do 
nothing to save me? I am lost; hell 
is open for me, and legions of devils 
surround me this moment, waiting to 
carry my soul to perdition.” 

The priest had not power to reply ; 
the old wretch’s pains increased ; her 
body swelled to an immense size ; her 
eyes flashed as if in fire, her face was 
black as night, her entire form writhed 
in a thousand different contortions ; 
her outeries were appalling, her face 
sunk, her eyes closed, and in a few 
minutes she expired in the most ex. 
quisite tortures. 

The priest departed homewards, and 
called at the next cabin to give notice 
of the strange circumstances. The 
remains of Sarah Kennedy were re. 
moved to her cabin, situated at the 
edge of a small wood at a little dis. 
tance. She had long been a resident 
in that neighbourhvod, but still she was 
a stranger, and came there, no one 
knew from whence. She had no relas 
tion in that country but one daughter, 
now advanced in years, who resided 
with her. She kept one cow, but sold 
more butter, it was said, than any 
farmer in the parish, and it was gene. 
rally suspected that she acquired it 
by devilish agency, us she never made 
a secret of being intimately acquainted 
with sorcery and fairyism. She proe 
fessed the Roman Catholic religion, 
but never complied with the practices 
enjoined by that church, and her res 
mains were denied Christian sepulture, 
and were buried in a sund-pit near ber 
own cabin. 

On the evening of her burial, the 
villagers assembled and burned her 
cabin to the earth ; her daughter made 
her escape, and never after returned, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Toe Wet et oe Terres the Usereras: Drie 
to lose him, or Bianca Visconti. By N. P, 
Willis, Esq. London: Cunningham. 1839, 

Tus well printed volume contains 

two plays, both of which have been 

received in America—“ with flattering 
and signal success,” says the author, 
who modestly ascribes the favourable 
reception of the first play to Mr. 

Wallack's acting, and of the second to 

Miss Clifton’s. Of these plays, the 

first is, perhaps, the best ; and we are 

not surprised at its being found effec- 
tive on the stage. In spite of a story 
improbable in the highest degree— 
indeed, all but impossible—the author 
has contrived to create a kind of 
interest, which renders it difficult to 
lay down the volume till the play is 
read. We think, however, that in 

England the character of Tortesa will 
scarcely be felt to be at all natural. 
Hia ravings against the privileged 
astes of society are more like insanity 

han any thing else. 


The prejudices—if we are to call 
them so—of birth and rank are a fair 
subject of examination, and it is well 
that such evils as they may produce 
should be stated; but surely it is too 
much to say that the consciousness of 
not possessing these advantages, united 
with the belief that those who do 
possess them despise in their hearts all 
others, drives the latter mad. This, 
or something like it, seems Mr. 
Willis's theory. If it be not, and if 
we are to regard Tortesa's feelings as 
but the peculiarities of the individual, 
then we think such peculiarities fitter 
for the lowest farce than for the more 
serious drama. The riddle of Mr. 
Willis’s title-page is not very easily 
solved. One of the two ways of dying 
is it seems “ the Irish way,” and means 
—“to live a little longer.” 


A Vision of Death, Destruction, and othér 
Poems. By T.Qusely. Third Edition. Lon- 
1839. 
Worpswortu has written half-a-dozen 
prefaces to prove that no good poems 
find acceptance with their own genera- 
tion. These poems are, it seems, in 
the third edition, and Wordsworth 
i8—_Wwrong, 


don, 


The Outlaw. A Drama in Five Acts. By 
Robert Story. London: Simpkin& Co, 1839. 
A pleasingly-written poem in dialogue 
—but scarcely, in any sense of the 
word, a drama. The dramatic form 
ought not to be selected by writers 
who merely wish to give a narrative 
in verse, and have not the theatre in 
view. To say, that a work of the 
kind is intended for the closet, not 
for the stage, in general means little 
more than that the author sees faults 
in his mode of treating his subject, 
which he is too indolent to correct. 
To say, that a drama is unfit for re- 
aes is, in reality, to acknow- 
edge that the author hasfailed. When 
Mr. Coleridge published the Remorse, 
he had the good sense to feel and to 
state that every alteration which he 
made in his work, for the purpose of 
adapting it to the theatre, improved 
it as a poem. 
“Eamacd Reade, Req Lewin’ seamaers and 
Ottley. 1839, 
We first learned the appearance of 
Mr. Reade as a poet, frem an article 
in the Dublin University Magazine, 
written by one of our coadjutors, 
Catiline seems to us far better than 
any of the extracts there given from 
Mr. Reade’s poems; and though we 
observe thegsaine faults of style dis- 
guising and dimming every thought of 
this author which are pointed out in 
that review, we yet see in this work 
indications of great promise. Cati- 
line might be abridged into an effec- 
tive poem. Much that is powerfull 
imagined, and powerfully camel 
too, is spoiled by being dwelt upon 
too long; much, that is original in 
conception, loses its effect from the 
fact, that Mr. Reade’s language is 
scarcely to be called his own. We 
do not mean that he borrows from 
other writers in any unfair sense of 
the word—but that he does not create 
his language in the way in which 
Wordsworth and Shelley have done. 
Mr. Reade, for the most part, 
writes as if language was but the 
accidental dress of thought. Still he 
is a writer of great power and pro- 
mise. We transcribe a passage, se- 
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lected, not for the purpose of illus- 
trating the faults we lave veniured 
to notice, but because we greatly ad- 
mire it :— 


“ Cesar.—Aye, thou wouldst have me always 
equable : 

Why, the best virtue that becomes a man 

Is his humanity ! his fellow-feeling 

For sympathies familiar with his own. 

Let Cato eat his crust i’ the dark : let me 

Feast with a set of hungry rogues around me, 

And hear their shouts—they’re bonest at the 
time! 

If I have made them happy, why, I feel 

The wiser, aye, and the better man o’ the two! 

Nay, if it please thee more, I'll ape the stoic ; 

Look wise and solemn, and walk clothed in 
rags, 

Shaming the modesty of nature ; grudge 

My sharp-edged bones the wretched aliment 

That keeps my life together; and scornall 

Whose ribs are fatter than my own! a crust— 

A wretch whose boast is never to have smiled : 

A dry anatomy : still mumbling out 

Beneath a prickly bush of unshorn beard 

Sophisms as bare and meagre as his bones! 

Or l’'il be Cicero, and scratch my head 

To rouse my wisdom; then, in thin, sharp 
voice,’ 

Pipe out the deeds of Grecian heroes; borrow 

Their wits and sell them for my own; then 
listen 

To my own hired applause.” 


We give Fulvia’s reply, because 
it does exhibit something of the 
fault of style which we attribute to 
Mr. Reade. 


“ Cesar may run 
His wit unreined, his own heart best will tell 
him 
Virtue cannot be lowered by the jester! 
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The illastrious dweil apart like stars; and shed 

One influence down and make men what they 
are. 

Thou dost deny thyself debasing them : 

Breathes there in Rome a more aspiring mind 

Than Cesar’s? or that has a greater faith 

In its own impulses? It shares thy love 

For me—so be it—I would rather die 

Than see thee cast one spot upon that fame 

Which is my own,” &e. 


The lines, 


“ The illustrious dwell apart like stars ; and shed 
One influence dowen,” 


present some difficulty to the reader, 
This arises from the language being, 
in truth, not the writer’s own, and 
not quite fitting the new thoughits 
dressed out in it. We ought to say 
that we entertain no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Reade uses the language of 
others in total unconsciousness that 
it has not originated with himself. 
Open Wordsworth, however, and read 
what he says of Milton :— 


“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


Hear, now, what Coleridge says, 
speaking of Wordsworth :— 


* The truly great 
Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence.” 


With these passages before the 
reader, the meaning of Mr. Reade’s 
words, “tone influence,” which are 
at first very obscure, becomes at once 
intelligible. 





